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T T  was  for  some  months  our  intention  to  await  the  publication 
of  tbe  second  volume,  at  least,  of  this  important  and  deeply 
interesting  work,  the  first  part  of  Avhich  Mr.  Kaye  has  written 
with  so  much  vigour  and  ability,  before  we  proceeded  to  pass 
our  judgment  upon  its  merits.  And  we  Avere  confirmed  in 
this  resolution,  Avhich  accords  with  our  usual  practice,  by  the 
consideration  that  Ave  had  previously  gone  over  much  of  the 
ground  traversed  hitherto  by  Mr.  Kaye ;  and  had  not  only 
devoted  a  Avhole  article  to  the  expression  of  our  opinion  upon 
the  policy  and  character  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  but  had  also 
found  occasion,  in  revicAving  the  recent  advancement  of  British 
India  in  material  prosperity,  to  state  briefly  the  conclusion 
to  Avhich  we  had  come,  ‘that  the  mutiny  of  1857  aa'us  in  no 
‘  manner  or  degree  the  consequence  and  retribution  of  civil 
‘  misgovemment.  It  Avas  the  ferocious  outbreak  of  a  pam- 
‘  pered  and  blindly  trusted  soldiery,  not  the  insurrection  of  an 
‘  oppressed  and  indignant  people.’  And  there  we  might  have 
been  content  to  let  the  matter  rest  for  a  while — however  serious 
we  felt  it  to  be — if  we  had  found  that  there  AA^as  any  prospect 
of  the  completion,  or  even  the  continuation,  of  the  ‘  History  of 
‘the  Sepoy  AV'i  ’  -dthin  a  short  period.  But  being  disappointed 
in  this  hope,  anu  adverting  to  the  strength  and  earnestness 
with  which  Mr.  Kaye  has  urged  an  opinion  directly  at 
variance  with  our  OAvn — as  if  it  were  a  point  of  indisputable 
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certainty — and  that,  too,  in  a  work  so  ably  and  ]X)pularly 
written,  and  so  universally  read,  as  to  carry  erroneous  im¬ 
pressions  on  the  subject  into  the  minds  of  thousands,  we  feel 
bound  to  do  justice,  without  further  delay,  both  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  the  people  of  India,  by  stating  explicitly  the 
grounds  on  which  the  opj)osite  conviction  is  founded.  The 
point  at  issue  between  us  and  IVIr.  Kaye  is  a  highly  practical 
one,  because  it  is  clear  that  the  terrible  events  of  1857-8  ought 
to  teach  us  essentially  different  lessons  for  the  guidance  of  our 
future  conduct,  according  as  we  are  satisfied,  after  the  careful 
investigation  Avhich  such  a  question  demands,  that  those  events 
were  the  results  either  of  a  military  mutiny  or  of  a  popular 
rebellion. 

Mr.  Kaye  has  devoted  much  time  and  labour  to  trace  back 
the  outbreak  to  causes  lying  deep  in  the  more  recent  policy  of 
our  Indian  Government  towards  native  princes  of  every  class, 
and  in  our  fiscal  treatment  of  certain  members  of  our  own 
agricultural  community.  He  speaks  of  ‘  manifold  causes.’  We, 
on  the  contrary,  believe  that  an  influence  so  powerful  as  to  be 
rightly  regarded  as  the  main — almost,  indeed,  the  sole — motive 
of  the  insurrection  is  to  be  found  much  nearer  the  surface, 
and  is,  in  truth,  so  sim])le  as  to  admit  of  being  defined  in  a 
very  few  lines.  Mr.  Kaye,  in  short,  regards  the  rising  as  a 
rebellion  of  the  peojde  of  India ;  to  us  it  appears  to  have  been 
merely  a  military  mutiny,  of  which  a  few  who  wished  to  shake 
off  our  rule,  and  a  few  of  those  who  loved  license  and  plunder — 
both  classes  together  utterly  insignificant,  in  [)oint  of  numbers, 
when  compared  with  the  subject  millions, — took  advantage  to 
further  their  respective  ends. 

In  maintaining  the  ft)rmer  opinion,  Mr.  Kaye,  we  regret  to 
say,  has  made  himself,  to  a  great  extent,  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
party  small  in  numbers  and  smaller  in  ability,  Englishmen  too 
— for  the  verdict  of  thoughtful  foreigners  has  been  very  dif¬ 
ferent — who  regard  the  onward  march  of  their  country  in 
India  as  one  great  crime ;  who  can  see  in  each  acquisition  of 
territory  nothing  but  the  result  of  an  unscrupulous  and  short¬ 
sighted  greediness ;  and  who  maintain  that  to  assume  that  the 
people  of  India  are  better  governed  and  more  ha[)py  under 
British  dominion  than  when  ruled  by  their  native  princes,  if  it 
be  not  a  mere  fi'xment  to  cloak  ambition,  is,  at  the  best,  but 
the  dictate  of  national  vanity,  without  the  slightest  root  in 
reality. 

We  lament  that  Mr.  Kaye  should  have  been  impelled — 
by  honest  convictions,  we  have  no  doubt — to  lend  the  credit 
of  his  high  reputation  to  abet  those  party-miters  who 
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have  not  scrupled  to  brand  Lord  Dalhousie  as  ^  the  very 
‘  worst  and  basest  of  rulers,’  and  have  even  expressed 
‘  sincere  regret  ’  that  that  great  statesman  *  could  not  have 
‘  lived  a  few  years  more  to  witness  the  definitive  downfall  of 
‘  his  once  great  reputation ;  ’  ‘  to  feel  his  labours  nullified  and 
‘  his  plans  annihilated  by  wholesale  revision  and  reversal,  his 
‘  titles  and  dignities  tarnished  and  vulgarised,  his  wealth 
‘  turned  into  a  shame  and  a  reproach,  every  memory  em- 
*  bittered,  and  every  thought  of  posterity  poisoned  by  the 
‘  unanimous  censure  of  two  nations.’  Mr.  Kaye,  it  gives  us 
pleasure  to  record,  uTites  in  a  very  different  spirit.  He  has 
given  Lord  Dalhousie  full  credit  for  the  entire  singleness 
and  purity  of  his  motives.  He  has  said  generously,  but  not 
more  than  justly,  while  deprecating  his  policy : — 

‘  At  the  bottom  of  this  great  error  were  benign  intentions. 
Dalhousie  and  his  lieutenants  had  a  strong  and  steadfast  faith  in  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  their  measures,  and  strove  alike  for  the 
glory  of  the  English  nation  and  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  people. 
There  was  something  grand,  and  even  good,  in  the  errors  of  such  a 
man  ;  for  there  was  no  taint  of  baseness  in  them,  no  sign  of  anything 
sordid  or  self-seeking.  He  had  given  himself  up  to  the  public  ser¬ 
vice  resolute  to  do  a  great  work,  and  he  rejoiced  with  a  noble  pride 
in  the  thought  that  he  left  behind  him  a  mightier  empire  than  he 
had  found ;  that  he  had  brought  new  countries  and  strange  nations 
under  the  sway  of  the  British  sceptre,  and  sown  the  seeds  of  a  great 
civilisation.  To  do  this  he  had  made  unstinting  sacrifice  of  leisure, 
ease,  comfort,  health,  and  the  dear  love  of  wedded  life ;  and  he 
carried  home  with  him,  in  a  shattered  frame  and  a  torn  heart,  in  the 
wreck  of  a  manhood  at  its  very  prime,  mortal  wounds  nobly  received 
in  a  great  and  heroic  encounter.’ 

Again,  speaking  of  the  inevitable  antagonism  of  the  British 
Government  to  the  superstitious  and  idolatrous  abominations  of 
the  people,  Mr.  Kaye  observes : — 

‘  From  love  of  this  kind  (of  “  truth  above  error  ”),  from  the 
assured  conviction  that  it  was  equally  humane  and  politic  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  strength  and  justice  of  British  administration  for  what 
he  regarded  as  the  efiete  tyrannies  of  the  East,  had  emanated  the 
annexations  which  had  distinguished  his  rule ;  and  as  he  desired,  for 
the  good  of  the  people,  to  extend  the  territorial  rule  of  Great  Britain, 
so  be  was  eager  also  to  extend  her  moral  rule,  and  to  make  those 
people  subject  to  the  powers  of  light  rather  than  of  darkness ;  and 
so  he  strove  mightily  to  extend  among  them  the  blessings  of 
European  civilisation.’ 

Strange  that  one  thus  capable  of  appreciating  the  motives 
and  aims  of  Lord  Dalhousie  should  speak  elsewhere  of  that 
great  statesman,  and  of  those  who  shared  his  views,  as  if  they 
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were  actuated  by  the  vulgar  greed  of  mere  territorial  ag¬ 
grandisement  ! 

In  return  for  his  support,  the  more  rabid  of  the  assailants  of 
Lord  Dalhousie  have  taken  offence  at  Mr.  Kaye’s  candour,  and 
denounce  him  as  a  half-hearted  comrade,  wanting  in  courage  to 
follow  out  his  conclusions  to  their  logical  consequences ;  meaning 
thereby  his  refusal  to  ascribe  the  meanest  and  basest  motives  to 
every  one  who  dares  to  differ  from  them  in  regard  to  the  policy 
and  character  of  the  British  Government  in  India.  Tow’ards 
those  who  presume  to  hold  that  the  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army 
was  not  the  rebellion  of  the  people  of  India  their  language  is, 
if  possible,  still  more  unmeasured  and  contemptuous. 

AV e  have  said  that  distinguished  foreigners  have  arrived  at 
very  different  conclusions  in  respect  both  to  the  character  of 
the  Government  of  British  India  and  to  the  causes  of  the 
mutiny.  AVe  cannot  cite  higher  or  more  impartial  authorities 
than  AIM.  de  Tocqueville  and  de  Montalembert.  The  former 
has  compi’essed  his  opinion  into  a  single  sentence,  as  vigorous 
as  it  is  profound.  ‘  Je  crois,’  he  observes,  speaking  of  the 
mutiny,  ‘  que  les  horribles  evenements  de  I’lnde  ne  sont  en 
‘  aucune  fa9on  un  soulevement  centre  I’oppression ;  c’est  une 
‘  revolte  de  la  barbarie  centre  I’orgueil.’  M.  de  Alontalembert, 
after  stating,  ‘  sans  hesiter,  que  la  Compagnie  des  Indcs 
‘  Orientales  est  de  toutes  les  dominations  connues  dans  I’his- 
‘  toire  des  colonies  du  monde  ancien  et  moderne,  celle  qui  a  fait 
‘  les  plus  grandes  choses  avec  les  plus  petits  moyens,  et  celle 
‘  qui,  dans  un  espace  de  temps  egal,  a  fait  le  moins  de  mal  et 
‘  le  plus  de  bien  aux  peuples  soumis  a  ses  lois,’  proceeds  to  ob¬ 
serve,  with  reference  to  the  mutiny,  ‘  Ainsi  j’explique  uii  fait  de 
‘  la  plus  haute  importance,  et  qui  suffit  a  lui  seul  pour  absoudre 
‘  la  domination  anglaise.  Depuis  bientot  dix-huit  mois  que 

*  dure  I’insurrection,  elle  est  restee  purement  milltaire ;  la 
‘  population  civile  n'y  a  pris  aucune  part  serieuse.*  Sauf  dans 
‘  quelques  rares  localites,  elle  a  refuse  tout  concours  aux  in- 
^  surges,  malgre  les  occasions,  les  tentations  nombreuses  que 
‘  lui  offfaient  les  desastres  partiels  des  Anglais  et  le  norahre 
‘  si  restreint  de  leurs  troupes.  Loin  de  la ;  on  salt  que  c’est 
‘  encore  maintenant  an  concours  des  princes  indiens  et  d’auxili- 
‘  aires  empruntes  a  des  races  dlfferentes  de  celles  qui  composent 
‘  I’armee  du  Bengale  que  I’Angleterre  doit  d’avoir  pu  lutter 

*  victorieusement  contre  les  insurges.  La  revolte  a  ^te  exclu- 
‘  sivement  I’ceuvre  des  Cipayes  enregimentes  de  la  Compagnie.’ 
And  almost  in  the  words  of  AI.  de  Tocqueville  he  calls  the  in- 
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surrection  ‘  une  lutte  engagee  entre  la  civilisation  et  la  barbaric.’ 
With  these  opinions  that  of  Sir  John  Lawence,  reviewing 
with  the  pen  of  lus  secretary,  in  a  despatch  to  the  Supreme 
Government,  the  trial  of  the  ci-devant  Emperor  of  Delhi,  en¬ 
tirely  concurs.  The  secretary  writes : — 

‘  Nothing  has  transpired  on  this  trial  or  on  any  other  occasion  to 
show  that  he  (the  Emperor)  was  engaged  in  a  previous  conspiracy 
to  excite  a  mutiny  in  the  Bengal  army.  Indeed,  it  is  Sir  John 
Lawrence’s  very  decided  impression  that  this  mutiny  had  its  origin 
in  the  army  itself;  that  it  is  not  attributable  to  any  external  or 
antecedent  conspiracy  whatever,  although  it  was  afterwards  taken 
advantage  of  by  disaffected  persons  to  compass  their  own  ends  ;  and 
that  the  proximate  cause  was  the  cartridge  affair,  and  nothing  else.’ 

That  was,  no  doubt,  the  match  that  fired  the  train.  The 
questions  at  issue  betw'een  Mr.  Kaye  and  ourselves  are,  what 
was  the  combustible  matter  which  that  train  primarily  ex¬ 
ploded?  Was  the  gathering  together  of  that  matter  the  result  of 
a  wide-spread  and  long-concerted  conspiracy,  embracing  many 
and  powerful  native  princes,  landholders  of  every  class,  and 
especially  those  who  had  been  newly  adjudged  liable  to  pay 
revenue,  as  well  as  great  numbers  of  the  general  community, 
particularly  those  of  the  Moslem  faith  ?  Or  was,  as  we  affirm, 
the  explosion  limited,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Sepoy  army,  from  which  the  conflagration  spread  when  the  first 
outbreak  seemed  to  promise  success,  to  the  disaffected  of  every 
grade,  to  the  rabble  of  the  large  bazaars,  to  the  convicts  wffiom 
they  let  loose,  to  the  Goojurs,  and  other  half-reclaimed  tribes 
of  freebooters;  and,  lastly,  to  a  considerable  number  of  ambitious 
or  fanatic  !Mahomedans,  who  deemed  that  the  happy  oppor¬ 
tunity  had  come,  through  the  internecine  strife  of  two  bodies 
of  infidels,  for  the  re-establishment  of  their  ancient  and  only 
legitimate  dominion  ? 

Now,  without  building  upon  the  high  authorities  -whose 
opinions  we  have  cited,  and  to  -whom  it  w'ould  be  easy  to  make 
large  additions,  -we  are  satisfied  that  Ave  shall  be  able  to  prove, 
by  an  abundance  of  the  strongest  evidence  converging  ujAon  the 
point  at  issue,  the  fallacy  of  the  foi-mer  and  the  soundness  of 
the  latter  theory.  But  we  are  bound  to  make  one  admission. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  Brahminical  influence  had  been  for  some 
time  at  work,  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  Sepoys,  and  indoe- 
trinating  them  with  an  undoubting  conviction  w’hich  their  most 
trusted  and  best-loved  English  officers  were  unable  to  eradicate, 
that  their  chief  rulers,  both  in  India  and  in  England,  entertained 
a  deliberate  design  to  destroy  their  easte,  to  subvert  their  re¬ 
ligion,  and  to  compel  them  to  become  Christians.  It  must 
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seem  scarcely  credible  to  those  who  have  no  practical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  people  of  India,  that  any  men  coulo  he 
so  absurd  as  to  fear  that  they  might  be  made  Christians  agai  i; 
their  will,  either  by  fraud  or  violence.  But  there  is  nothing 
strange  in  such  an  apprehension  to  those  who  know  what  the 
faith  of  ignorant  Hindoos,  such  as  our  Sepoys  were,  really  is. 
It  is  absolutely  devoid  of  the  slightest  spiritual  essence.  It  is 
a  thing  composed  exclusively  of  ‘  meats,  and  drinks,  and  divers 
‘  washings  and  carnal  ordinances.’  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  as 
respects  what  we  mean  by  religion,  not  a  Hindoo  in  the  whole 
Sepoy  army  could  have  given  an  intelligible  account  of  what 
he  believed ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  there  was  not  a  man 
in  its  ranks  who  could  not  have  told  what  his  caste  w'as,  what 
privileges  it  conferred,  what  observances  were  essential  to  its 
due  maintenance,  and  how  it  might  be  endangered  or  lost. 

This  state  of  things  being  premised,  it  will  be  seen  that  one 
half  of  the  fear  of  the  Sepoys  was  reasonable.  It  was  absurd, 
of  course,  to  suppose  that  the  Government  could  make  them 
Christians  whether  they  would  or  not ;  but  it  was  not  absurd  to 
believe  that  the  Government,  if  so  minded,  might  entrap  them 
into  some  act  of  ceremonial  uncleanness  which  would  deprive 
them  of  their  caste,  and  thus  render  them  outcasts  from  Hin- 
dooism. 

By  whatever  means  the  impression  had  been  infused  into 
their  minds,  the  great  bulk  of  the  Hindoo  Sepoys  sincerely 
believed  that  such  a  pitfall  had  been  dug  before  their  feet,  and 
that  it  was  the  one  great  aim  of  the  British  Government  to 
push  them  headlong  into  it.  They  were  firmly  persuaded  that 
Lord  Canning  and  General  Anson,  both  newly  arrive<^  had 
been  commanded  by  the  Queen,  and  had  pledged  themselves  to 
her,  to  make  all  the  natives  of  India  Christians.  This,  with 
the  vast  majority,  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  mutiny.  Upon 
some  minds  the  effect  of  this  delusion  was  mere  terror,  but  it 
stung  fiercer  natures  to  frenzy ;  and  hence,  we  are  persuaded, 
resulted  such  acts  of  murderous  cruelty  as  were  actually  per¬ 
petrated  by  Sepoys,  and  not — as  probably  most  of  them  were 
— by  ruffians  from  the  bazaars  and  jails.  Thus  the  few  com¬ 
mitted  the  crimes  for  which  the  whole  body  of  each  mutinying 
regiment  was  necessarily  and  justly  held  responsible.  But 
there  were  some,  no  doubt,  who  were  actuated  in  part,  at  least, 
if  not  altogether,  by  ambition.  They  knew — for  the  Sepoys, 
in  their  frequent  changes  of  quarters,  became  acquainted  with 
every  station  in  the  country — that  there  were  but  two  British 
regiments  between  Calcutta  and  Agra,  a  distance  of  800  miles; 
and  they  were,  consequently,  persuaded  that  they  were  masters 
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of  the  situation.  AVhy,  then,  should  they  submit  to  be  the  ill- 
pai',  tools  of  the  Feringee,  when  they  might  be  colonels  and 
ge  erals,  or  even  governors  and  princes  themselves  ? 

Together  with  a  few  Hindoos,  chiefly  Mahrattas,  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  joined  the  insurrection  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  ambition  were  Mahomedans.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  professors  of  that  faith  were  not,  as  many 
have  sup|)osed,  the  contrivers,  the  instigators,  or  the  leaders  of 
the  outbreak.  As  to  a  deliberate  plot,  indeed,  we  do  not 
believe  that  beyond  the  injection  into  the  minds  of  the  Sepoys 
of  the  delusions  to  which  we  have  referred,  there  was  any  plot 
at  all.  As  regards  the  part  taken  by  Mahomedans,  it  is  certain 
that  the  first  overt  acts  of  mutiny  at  Barrackpore  were  com¬ 
mitted  by  Hindoos;  that  the  single  Sepoy,  ‘faithful  found 
‘  among  the  faithless,’  who  risked  his  own  life  to  save  the  lives 
of  his  English  officers,  when  Mungul  Pandy  fired  the  first  mu¬ 
tinous  shot,  was  a  iSIahomedan ;  and  !Mr.  Kaye  records  that 
‘  the  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  34th  Regiment  at  Barrack- 
‘  pore,’  at  the  same  period,  ‘  had  resulted  in  the  belief  that  the 
‘  Mahomedan  and  Sikh  soldiers  were  true  to  their  salt,  but 
‘that  the  Hindoos  generally  of  that  corps  were  not  to  be 
‘trusted.’  That  the  first,  as  a  body,  should  have  remained 
faithful,  Anth  such  a  tempting  bait  before  them,  in  their  view 
of  the  crisis,  as  the  probable  recovery  of  their  ascendancy,  is 
more  than  could  be  expected  of  human  nature  in  general,  cer¬ 
tainly  of  Mahomedan  nature.  Many  yielded  to  the  temptation, 
and  flung  themselves,  heart  and  soul,  into  the  conflict.  Many, 
no  doubt,  but  by  no  means — as  the  ill-informed  and  credulous 
in  general,  and  especially  the  Calcutta  alarmists,  believed — the 
whoic'body  of  the  Moslem  of  India.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
population  of  that  creed  remained  throughout  the  crisis  passive 
and  neutral.  Not  a  few,  we  are  happy  and  proud  to  know, 
were  faithful  to  the  salt  of  the  Government  which  they  had 
served,  or  under  whose  rule  they  and  their  fathers  had  enjoyed 
a  large  measure  of  civil  and  complete  religious  liberty,  together 
with  the  peace  and  prosperity  flowing  from  those  sources. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  greater  or  more  mischievous  delusion  in 
regard  to  India  than  the  vulgar  error  of  supposing  that  all 
Mahomedans  are  bigots  and  fanatics.  Beyond  question  there 
are  many  such  among  them ;  just  as  many  as — it  may  be, 
perhaps,  more  than — there  were  Christians  of  a  like  character 
in  Europe  when  the  Inquisition  murdered  its  thousands,  and 
:  when  Henri  IV.  and  AVilliam  of  Nassau  fell  by  the  hands  of 

I  assassins,  from  which  our  own  Elizabeth  scarcely  escaped. 

But  neither  did  then  more  than  a  few  in  Eurojje,  nor  do  now 
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more  than  a  few  in  India,  act  up  to  even  what  they  believed 
and  believe  to  be  the  treacherous  and  bloody  dictates  of  their 
respective  religions.  And  millions,  probably,  in  both  instances, 
had  not  and  have  not  any  practical  belief  in  the  obligations  of 
such  a  creed  as  their  fanatical  co-religionists  accepted  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  render  universal  and  effective.  There  are  lukewarm 
and  indifferent  Mahomedans,  there  are  sceptics  and  unbelievers 
among  those  who  are  numbered  with  jMahomedans,  just  as  there 
are  the  same  classes  of  characters  among  those  who  ‘  profess  and 
‘  call  themselves  Christians.’  iSIillions  prefer  their  ease,  their 
safety,  and  their  immediate  worldly  interests  to  their  religion, 
even  Anth  IMahomedan  ascendancy  superadded ;  and  Ave  rejoice 
in  the  knoAvledge  that  AA-hile  the  faith  of  Islam,  as  interpreted 
by  bigots,  is  held  to  enjoin  the  extermination  of  infidels,  there 
Avere  not  a  feAv  among  the  ^Mahomedans  of  India  whose  conduct 
during  the  mutiny  Avas  governed  rather  by  their  natural  sense 
of  right,  or  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude  and  affection  toAA-ards  in¬ 
dividual  Christians,  than  by  the  Koran,  or  by  intensified  glosses 
put  upon  its  dogmas  by  fanatics.  For  the  Koran  does  not  en¬ 
join  the  destruction  of  ‘  men  of  the  book,’  as  Christians  are.  At 
any  rate,  Avhatever  the  motives,  this  much  is  certain,  that  from 
the  outbreak  to  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny,  and  from  one  end 
of  India  to  the  other,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Mahomedans, 
high  and  Ioav,  rich  and  poor,  princes  and  servants,  soldiers  and 
civilians,  not  only  refrained  from  lifting  a  finger  against  the 
British  Government,  or  any  Christian  indi\'idual,  but  rendered 
active  and  most  useful  service — at  the  hazard  often  of  their  lives 
and  fortunes — to  both  it  and  them.  It  Avould  fill  pages  to  enu¬ 
merate,  ev’cn  in  the  baldest  manner,  instances  in  substantiation 
of  this  position.  Let  these  suffice.  Of  native  princes,  the 
KaAvab  of  Rampore,  a  Mahomedan  of  the  ^lahomedans,  a 
descendant  of  the  gallant  Fyz  ^lahomed,  (aaIio  struggled  so 
bravely,  though  in  vain,  against  the  British  force  AA'ith  Avhich 
Warren  Hastings  abetted  the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  XaAvab  of 
Oude,)  and  the  Begum  of  Bhopal,  Avhose  subjects  are  also 
Rohillas,  Affghans  by  descent,  and  perhaps  the  most  Avarlike 
tribe  in  Hindustan,  Avere  not  merely  faithful  but  signally 
helpful.  The  Xewab  of  Tonk,  son  of  the  celebrated  Ameer 
Khan,  a  formidable  leader  in  the  Pindaree  war,  Avho  probably 
rules  over  more  Mahomedan  fanatics  than  any  prince  in  India, 
stood  by  the  British  Government  Avith  exemplary  finnness. 
Salar  tlung,  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Xizam,  not  only  kept 
down  the  turbulent  and  bigoted  p<Apulation  of  the  Mahomedan 
city  of  Hyderabad,  but  Avhen  he  Avas  informed  that  a  fanatic 
Avas  preaching  in  a  mosque  the  duty  of  a  crusade  against  the 
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Christians,  went  in  person  with  his  bodyguard  to  the  sjwt, 
arrested  the  preacher  in  the  midst  of  his  harangue,  and  sent 
him  to  cool  his  zeal  in  jail.  A  jSIahomedan  Rissaldar  (a  native 
major)  of  our  Irregular  Cavalry,  who  was  happily  spending  his 
furlough  in  his  native  village,  within  a  few  miles  of  Delhi, 
received  and  treated  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and  kindness 
many,  both  male  and  female,  of  the  Christian  fugitives  from 
that  city ;  fed,  clothed,  protected,  and  finally  convoyed  them  in 
safety  to  the  British  garrison  at  Agra.  Upon  that  gallant  and 
faithful  soldier  we  are  happy  to  record  that  Lord  Canning 
conferred  the  village  in  which  he  did  the  good  deed,  in  fee 
simple,  free  of  revenue,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  Again, 
when  the  Commissioner  of  Patna  called  upon  the  civil  officers 
of  the  several  districts  under  his  authority  to  leave  their 
respective  stations,  and  to  seek  refuge  at  Patna,  a  jSIahomedan 
gentleman  took  charge  of  the  beautiful  district  of  Sarun  from 
the  magistrate  and  collector — of  the  treasury,  the  jail,  the 
records,  and  of  all  the  public  and  private  proi)erty  necessarily 
abandoned — maintained  the  most  perfect  order  and  security 
during  the  absence  of  that  functionary,  and  restored  everything 
intact  to  him  on  his  return.  Recently,  in  recommending  a 
retired  Mahomedan  native  officer  for  a  gi*ant  of  land  in  the 
Punjab,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  stated  that  in  addition  to  his 
own  services  his  two  brothers  had  fought  gallantly  on  our  side 
at  Cabul  and  at  Delhi ;  that  his  nephew  had  killed  with  his 
own  hand  at  Kalabagh  the  ringleader  of  the  mutineers  of 
the  9th  Irregular  Cavalry,  a  jSIahomedan  also ;  and  that  his 
son,  also  in  the  service,  had  saved  the  life  of  a  British  officer 
in  the  outbreak  at  Goorgali’a  in  1857.  Again,  Ram  Pershad 
Booby,  a  Hindoo,  was  executed  lately  for  the  murder  in 
1857  of  !Meer  Sabit  Ali,  a  Mahomedan  Tehsildar  (collector 
of  land  revenue)  at  Bijeragoghur,  on  the  border  of  Bundelcund, 
and  the  officer  reporting  on  the  case  observes :  ‘  The  slaughter 
‘of  the  Tehsildar  was  a  deliberate  premeditated  deed.  He 
‘  remained,  like  many  others  at  that  period,  boldly  and  loyally 
‘at  his  j)OSt,  though  he  must  have  known  the  risk  he  was 
‘  running.’  We  will  only  add,  that  we  have  the  highest  au¬ 
thority  for  affirming  that  fully  two-thirds  of  the  native  troops 
sent  down  from  the  Punjab  who  aided  so  materially  in  the 
recapture  of  Delhi  were  Mahomedans ;  and  that  tlie  instances 
of  fidelity  to  their  Christian  mastei’s  and  mistresses,  in  peril 
of  their  lives,  on  the  part  of  Mahomedan  domestic  servants, 
were  numerous  and  signal. 

Nevertheless,  the  press  of  Calcutta,  of  whose  ‘  odieuses  ex- 
‘  citations  ’  to  cruel  acts  of  revenge  ^I.  de  jSIontalembert  speaks 
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in  just  terms  of  scorn  and  disgust,  raised  a  frantic  clamour 
against  every  Mahomedan,  when  !Mr.  Samuells,  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Patna  at  a  very  critical  moment,  took  with 
him  as  an  assistant  Moonshee  Ameer  Ali,  a  Mahomedan 
gentleman  of  great  ability  and  influence,  and  a  large  land- 
oTNTier  in  the  province.  Ko  language  was  deemed  too  strong 
to  denounce  the  rashness  of  the  Conunissioner,  the  imbe¬ 
cility  of  the  Government,  and  the  ceiiain  treachery  of  the 
!Mahomedan  assistant.  Notwithstanding  these  predictions, 
however,  that  gentleman  furnished  another  instance  of  Ma- 
hoinedan  trustworthiness,  and  rendered  very  useful  service  to 
the  Commissioner  and  the  Government.  Very  recent  events 
have  afforded  a  still  stronger  confirmation  of  our  argument 
Certain  Wahabee  Mahomedans,  resident  at  Patna,  have  been 
convicted  of  treason  against  the  British  Government,  the  overt 
act  of  which  was  the  supplying  money  to  foment  and  support 
the  war  carried  on  against  us  by  sympathising  fanatics  harboured 
in  the  wild  hills  upon  our  north-western  frontier.  Here,  no 
doubt,  was  ^Mahomedan  bigotry  engaged  in  active  and  practical 
intrigue  against  our  rule.  But  the  officer  of  jx)lice  in  the 
!  Punjab  who  gave  the  first  information  of  the  conspiracy,  and 

who,  when  his  original  charge  was  dismissed  by  the  English 
magistrate  before  whom  he  laid  it,  for  Avant  of  sufficient 
evidence,  sent  his  son  to  the  scene  of  action  to  obtain  fuller 
and  more  certain  pr(x>fs  of  the  designs  and  acts  of  the  traitors, 
was  also  a  jMahomedan.  AVhy  should  the  treason  of  the  one, 
rather  than  the  fidelity  of  the  other,  be  accepted  as  the  universal 
type  of  the  class  ? 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  when  the  four  regiments  which 
mutinied  at  Caumpore  proceeded  to  elect  their  colonels,  three 
of  them  chose  Hindoos  (Ave  knoAV  not  who  Avas  the  elect  of  the 
fourth),  and  that  one  of  the  three  Avas  a  corps  of  cavaliy,  of 
Avhom  the  great  majority  Avere  Mahomedans. 

Fully  admitting,  then,  that  the  prejudices  and  passions  of 
the  Se|)oy8  had  been  Avorked  upon  by  enemies  of  the  British 
GoA'emment,  Avhether  Brahmins  or  others,  and  believing  that 
ISIr.  Kaye  is  quite  justified  in  his  conviction  that  railways  and 
telegraphs,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  English  education  and 
consequent  enlightenment,  had  raised  the  fears  and  kindled  the 
animosities  of  the  sacerdotal  class  which  had  long  thriven  upon 
the  ignorance  and  delusions  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  examine  what  may  be  called  the  civil  causes  to  Avhich 
that  gentleman  attributes  the  series  of  events  under  our  con¬ 
sideration,  premising  that  Ave  cannot  understand  why,  with  his 
convictions,  he  did  not  follow  the  example  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
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and  call  his  work  the  ‘  History  of  the  Great  Indian  Rebellion,’ 
rather  than  the  ‘  History  of  the  Sepoy  War.’ 

The  first  and  chief  of  the  causes  alleged  by  Mr.  Kaye  is 
the  policy  of  Lord  Dalhousie  in  refusing  to  recognise  the 
ceremony  of  adoption,  when  exercised  by  childless  Hindoo 
princes,  as  conveying  to  the  adopted  son  the  right  to  succeed, 
without  the  sanction  of  the  British  Government,  which  he  held 
that  it  was  free  to  give  or  to  withhold,  to  the  sovereignty  of 
the  adopting  father — this  doctrine  being  practically  carried  out 
in  the  cases  of  Sattara,  Nagpore,  and  Jhansi. 

And,  secondly,  Mr.  Kaye  attributes  the  outbreak  to  what 
ire  called  Resumption  operations — namely,  the  investigation  of 
the  titles  of  persons  claiming  to  hold  lands  under  grants  from 
former  sovereigns  or  competent  local  authorities,  free  from  the 
payment  of  revenue  to  the  State,  and  the  compelling  of  those 
who  failed  to  substantiate  those  claims  to  bear  their  pro¬ 
portionate  share  of  the  public  burdens.  This  grievance,  it 
may  be  remarked,  is  of  far  older  date  than  the  Administration 
of  Loitl  Dalhousie ;  and  had,  in  fact,  been  consummated  through¬ 
out  Bengal,  Behar,  and  the  Korth-Western  Provinces,  before 
he  set  foot  in  India. 

But  what  if  the  causes  so  largely  elaborated  produced 
no  effects  —  or  none,  at  least,  in  any  degree  commensurate 
with  their  alleged  potency?  Are  they  to  be  regarded  as 
causes  nevertheless  ?  What  if  the  native  princes,  so  mal¬ 
content  in  regard  to  the  past,  and  so  suspicious  of  our 
designs  in  the  future,  declined  to  rise  in  arms  against 
the  oppressive  British  Government,  and  left  the  Sepoys  to 
fight  out  their  own  battle,  some  of  them  even  giving  effectual 
assistance  towards  their  discomfiture?  What  if  the  land¬ 
holders,  who  had  been  adjudged  liable  to  pay  revenue  long 
wrongfully  withheld,  refused  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
mutineers,  and  remained  quietly  at  home  ploughing  their  newly- 
assessed  fields  ?  Are  we  still  bound  to  believe  that  the  alleged 
wrongs  of  these  classes  were  two  of  the  principal  provocatives 
of  the  insurrection ;  that  the  Bengal  Sepoys,  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  of  whom  ever  heard  the  name  of  Sattara,  sym- 

ethised  so  intensely  with  the  injustice  done  to  an  obscure 
ahratta  boy,  by  refusing  to  allow  him  to  be  transformed  into 
a  Rajah,  (the  Alahrattas  having  been  for  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  the  dreaded  scourges  of  North-Western  India,  and  having 
plundered  and  murdered  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Calcutta,) 
that  they  rose  in  arms  to  avenge  and  redress  it ;  and  that  the 
people  of  Nagjwre,  within  whose  broad  bounds,  as  Sir  John 
Malcolm  A\Tote  in  1805,  ‘there  are  not  more  Mahrattas,  in 
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‘  ])roportioii  to  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  than  there  are  I 
‘  European  inhabitants  in  proportion  to  the  natives  of  Bengal  I 
‘  and  Behar,’  were  so  enamoured  of  the  rule  of  that  false  and  1 
cruel  race  that  they  were  ready  to  shed  their  blood  to  per-  I 
petuate  it  ?  | 

But  let  us  apply  the  simple  test  of  fact  to  !Mr.  Kaye’s  theory.  1 
Hindoo  princes  and  chiefs  were  alone  affected,  or  in  any  dan-  1 
ger  of  being  affected,  by  what  is  called  Lord  Dalhousie’s  policy  1 
in  respect  to  annexation,  consequent  on  the  refusal  of  pemiis-  1 
sion  to  adopt  a  successor.  The  sovereign  princes  of  India  pro-  I 
lessing  the  Hindoo  faith  range  themselves  in  three  great  classes 
— the  Kajj)oots,  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  Sikhs,  for  the  latter 
are  Hindoo  Puritans.  Not  a  leading  individual  of  any  one  of 
these  classes,  not  one  known  to  history  or  possessed  of  any 
real  power  for  good  or  evil,  if  we  except  the  aHUI  Ranee  of 
Jhansi,  took  advantage  of  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  to  rise  in 
arms  against  the  British  GoA’cmment.  Several  of  them,  and 
especially  the  Sikh  Rajahs  of  Puttialla,  Jhecnd,  and  Nahha, 
rendered  us  very  valuable  assistance  at  the  most  critical  1 
moment  of  the  struggle.  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  shadoAv  of 
proof — there  is  not,  to  our  knowledge,  the  least  suspicion — that 
any  one  of  the  })rinces  in  question  had  tampered  with  the  Sepoys 
before  they'  broke  out.  There  are  suspicious — still  far  short  of 
proofs- -that  the  Nana  busied  himself,  during  the  months  which 
preceded  the  mutiny,  in  travelling  from  station  to  station  in 
the  north-west;  when  he  had  opportunities,  no  doubt,  if 
such  were  his  object,  of  jdaying  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
Sepoys  in  regard  to  our  designs  on  their  religion  and  caste. 
Some  one  must  have  given  currency  and  emphasis  to  those  lies, 
and  Avhy  not  the  Nana,  a  Brahmin,  and  a  deeply-disappointed 
man,  as  well  as  another  ?  AVe  shall  show  in  the  senuel  that 
he  had  no  real  grievance  ;  but  as  there  are  bodies  so  diseased 
that  a  scratched  finger  Avill  fester  into  a  gangrene,  so  even  a 
groundless  sense  of  wrong  Avas  sufficient  to  goad  to  frenzy  pas¬ 
sions  so  fierce  and  malignant  as  those  Avhich  events  proved  the 
Nana  to  be  cursed  AA'ith. 

As  respeets  chiefs  of  minor  rank  and  power,  Ave  have  before 
us  a  carefully  comj)iled  list  of  all  those  Avho  took  part,  or  Avere 
suspected  of  taking  part,  in  the  insurrection  throughout  the 
North- AVestern  Provinces.  The  great  majority  of  them  are 
so  petty  and  obscure  that  if  the  mutiny  had  not  occurred 
their  very  names  or  titles  Avould  never  have  been  heard  more 
than  a  fcAv  miles  from  their  respective  homes.  But  of  those 
Avho  made  themselves  prominent,  and  were  so  distinguished 
either  by  treachery  or  atroeity  as  to  be  deemed  to  deserve 
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capital  punishment,  and  who  suffered  accordingly,  three 
were  Mahomedans  and  two  Hindoos ;  and  three  others,  who 
richly  deserved  the  same  fate,  and  escaped  by  fortunate  acci¬ 
dents — the  Xawabs  of  Feruckabad,  Banda,  and  Xujebabad — 
were  all,  as  their  titles  indicate,  iVIahomedans.  Surely,  none 
but  the  most  heated  partisans  of  a  theory  could  detect  in  such 
results  as  these  the  disquieting  and  alienating  effect  of  Lord 
Dalhousie’s  policy  upon  the  minds  of  Hindoo  princes. 

Here,  we  regret  to  say,  we  must  pause  to  notice  two  in¬ 
stances  in  which  his  vehement  desire  to  make  out  a  case  against 
1  that  policy  has  betrayed  Mr.  Kaye  into  taking  up  positions  the 
falseness  of  which  nothing  short  of  the  strongest  foregone  con¬ 
clusions  could  have  prevented  him  from  seeing.  In  the  first 
case,  however — the  question  of  succession  by  adoption — he 
evidently  had  misgivings.  ‘  It  is,’  he  says,  ‘  with  the  question 
‘  of  adoption  only  in  its  political  aspects  that  I  have  to  do  in  this 
‘  place.’  But  he  does  not,  on  that  account,  abstain  from  letting 
ha  readers  know — not  one  in  a  hundred  of  whom  has  the  faintest 
conception  of  the  distinction  between  the  religious  and  the  poli¬ 
tical  aspects  of  the  question — that  ‘  Lapse  is  a  dreadful  and  an 
‘  appalling  word,  for  it  pursues  the  victim  beyond  the  grave ; 

‘  its  significance  in  his  eyes  is  nothing  short  of  eternal  condem- 
‘  nation.  The  son,  says  the  great  Hindoo  lawgiver,  “  delivers 
‘  “  his  father  from  the  hell  called  Put.”  There  are,  he  tells 
‘  us,  different  kinds  of  sous ;  there  is  the  son  begotten ;  the 
‘  son  given ;  the  son  by  adoption ;  and  other  filial  varieties. 

‘  It  is  the  duty  of  the  son  to  perform  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
‘  the  father.  If  they  be  not  performed,  it  is  believed  that  there 
‘  is  no  resurrection  to  eternal  bliss.’  All  this  is  quite  true,  but 
it  has  not  the  slightest  bearing  upon  the  question  which,  as 
Mr.  Kaye  admits,  is  alone  at  issue,  otherwise  than  ‘ad  invidiam.’ 
No  one  dreamed  of  preventing  the  Rajah  of  Sattara,  or  the 
Maharajah  of  Xagpore,  or  his  widow,  from  adopting  a  son  to 
perform  his  funeral  obsequies  and  to  inherit  his  private  pro¬ 
perty.  But  it  is  not  necessary,  to  qualify  an  adopted  son  to 
perform  those  rites,  that  he  should  be  a  reigning  prince; 
and  the  succession  to  that  jvosition,  in  right  of  the  adoption, 
was  all  that  the  Government  refused  to  bestow,  in  any  of  the 
cases  referred  to,  on  the  boy  adopted. 

In  the  same  spirit,  Mr.  Kaye  allows  it  to  be  inferred  from 
his  manner  of  treating  the  subject — though  he  is  too  discreet 
to  say  so  broadly — that  in  his  judgment  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  acted  unjustly  towards  the  Xana  Sahib  in  refusing  to 
grant  him  a  part  at  least,  if  not  the  whole,  of  his  adoptive 
latlier’s  pension  of  80,000/.  per  annum  ;  and  that,  consequently. 
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it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  be  bitterly  hostile  to  those 
who  had  thus  wronged  him.  He  manifests  this  bias  by  devoting 
twelve  pages  to  what  he  truly  terms  ‘  the  story  of  the  Peishwa,’ 
while  he  can  spare  but  a  few  lines  for  the  grounds  on  which 
the  claim  was  rejected.  He  omits  to  mention  that  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  w'ho  promised  the  pension,  states  in  his  letter  of  the 
19th  of  June,  1818,  as  his  reason  for  making  it  so  large  that 
Lord  Hastings  hesitated  to  sanction  it,  that  if  the  fugitive 
Peishwa  had  not  been  thus  induced  to  surrender,  ‘  the  least  that 
‘  would  have  occurred  would  have  been  the  necessity  of  our 

*  bringing  into  the  field  armies  which  would  have  cost  more  than 
‘  the  value  of  the  life  pension  granted  to  Bajee  Rao.  ...  I 
‘  therefore  fixed  his  pension  at  one  lac  more  than  that  enjoyed  by 
‘  Ainreet  Rao,  as  considering  it  only  temporary,  being  for  his 
‘  life,  and  including  all  his  family  and  future  dependents,  with 

*  whom  he  had  not  made  separate  terms.’  But  he  does  not  forget 
to  state  that  the  Nana  replied  ‘  with  not  unreasonable  indigna- 
‘  tion  ’  to  the  argument  that  he  was  too  wealthy  to  stand  in 
need  of  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  State ;  and  he  winds  up 
the  narrative  with  the  tart  remark  that  ‘  the  Court  of  Directors 
‘  of  the  East  India  Company  were  hard  as  a  rock,  and  by  no 
‘  means  to  be  moved  to  compassion.’  The  truth  is,  that  there 
was  not  the  shadow  of  a  claim,  on  the  score  of  justice,  for  the 
continuance  of  this  enormous  pension  beyond  the  original  life- 
grantee  ;  and  it  certainly  requires  some  effort  to  get  up  a  sen¬ 
timent  of  ‘  compassion  ’  on  behalf  of  an  applicant  for  such 
support  from  the  public  purse,  whom  Mr.  Kaye  admits  to  have 
inherited  300,000/.,  and  who  probably  possessed  much  more. 

We  may  remark  in  passing  that  Mr.  Kaye  and  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart  between  them  appear  to  have  misled  Mr.  Trevelyan,  in 
his  striking  narrative  of  the  ^Massacre  of  Cavrapore,  into  con- 
founefing  this  denial  of  a  pension  with  a  refusal  to  sanction  an 
adoption. 

As  regards  the  second  head,  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  show 
that  Mr.  Kaye  had  no  solid  grounds  for  his  assumptions,  but 
only  so  because  the  ]>ersons  whom  he  alleges  that  the  fiscal 
measures  of  our  Government  had  tended  to  make  rebels  are 
too  numerous,  too  vGdely  scattered  throughout  our  provinces, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  too  humble  in  station,  to  be  capable  of 
being  identified  in  the  ranks  either  of  the  disaffected  or  of  the 
loyal.  But  the  remarkable  freedom  of  one  province,  where  the 
class  in  question  is  certainly  the  largest  and  most  influential, 
from  any  treasonable  action  on  the  part  of  its  members  will  go 
far  to  prove  that  the  alleged  wrongs  of  that  class  had  not 
stung  them  so  poignantly  as  to  impel  them  into  rebellion. 
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Behar  is  the  beautiful  and  fertile  province  that  lies  between 
Bengal  Proper  and  the  Province  of  Benares.  Patna  is  its 
capital,  and  it  comprises  five  districts — Behar,  Patna,  Sha- 
habad,  Sarun,  and  Tirhoot.  The  aggregate  population  of 
these  exceeds  seven  millions,  and  the  land  revenue  is  886,816/. 
The  number  of  tenures  held  free  of  revenue  within  its  limits 
was  so  large  at  one  time  that  no  less  than  250,000/.  per  annum, 
at  a  low  estimate,  has  been  added  to  the  public  rent-rolls  of 
the  five  districts  by  the  results  of  investigations  which  proved 
the  bulk  of  those  exemptions  to  be  invalid.  Here  then,  if  any¬ 
where,  it  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  that  there 
would  be  an  open  manifestation  of  that  disaffection  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Kaye,  our  fiscal  measures  had  done  so  much 
to  provoke.  If  such  -were  the  feelings  of  the  many  who  had 
been  adjudged  liable  to  pay  land  revenue,  and  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  bear,  in  that  respect,  their  fair  share  of  the  public 
burdens,  they  had  abundant  opportunities  of  displaying  them. 
The  people  are  a  warlike  race,  very  different  from  their 
southern  neighbours,  the  effeminate  Bengalees.  In  former 
days  they  furnished  very  many  and  still  not  a  few  Sepoys 
to  our  army.  There  was  but  one  English  regiment — the 
10th  Foot — quartered  at  Dinapore,  the  cantonment  of  Patna, — 
in  the  whole  province,  and  not  another  w'ithin  400  miles  to  the 
south-east,  and  an  equal  distance  to  the  north-Avest.  The  single 
corps  at  Dinapore  was  fully  occupied  in  watching  three  re¬ 
giments  of  Native  Infantry,  also  stationed  there,  which  even¬ 
tually  broke  out  into  mutiny',  and  in  keeping  in  check  the 
city  of  Patna,  with  its  284,000  inhabitants,  among  whom 
were  not  a  few  fanatic  Mahomedans,  including  Wahabees, 
•who  had  shortly  before  remonstrated  vehemently  against  the 
injustice  and  insult  of  permitting  Christian  missionaries  to 
preach  in  their  streets.  Every'  other  court  of  justice,  jail,  and 
treasury  in  the  province  ■was  exclusively  in  native  keeping, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  score  or  tAvo  of  English  ciA’il 
servants.  And  these  the  Commissioner,  from  an  ill-judged  but, 
no  doubt,  a  benevolent  regard  for  their  personal  safety,  (for 
what  Avas  passing  at  LucknoAV  and  CaAA'npore  Avas  AA'ell  knoAvn 
both  to  natives  and  Europeans,  but  best  knoAvn,  certainly',  to 
the  former,)  had  ordered  to  abandon  their  respecti\'e  districts 
and  to  take  refuge  at  Patna.  The  officers  of  tAvo  disti-icts — 
Sarun  and  Tirhoot — obey'ed  this  order  implicitly',  and  quitted 
their  posts.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  tell  Iioaa',  a 
Mahomedan  gentleman  took  charge  of  the  former,  thus  de¬ 
serted  by  all  the  English  officials,  maintained  strict  order,  and 
security  to  life  and  property',  both  public  and  private,  during 
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their  absence,  and  restored  to  them  the  district,  in  full  in¬ 
tegrity,  on  their  return. 

A  detachment  of  mutinous  troopers,  who  attempted  to 
jdunder  Mozufferpore,  the  caj)ital  of  Tirhoot,  were  driven  out 
of  it  by  a  small  body  of  native  local  militia  (Avho  ap])ear  to 
have  behaved  extremely  well),  and  by  the  townsfolk,  who 
failed  to  apjweciate  that  mode  of  deliverance  from  the  fiscal 
rapacity  of  their  English  rulers,  and  both  town  and  station  were 
held  by  them  in  trust  until  the  English  officers  resumed  their 
functions.*  In  neither  of  these  instances — Samn  and  Tirhoot 
— embracing  an  area  little  short  of  10,000  square  miles, 
full  of  landholders  who  had  recently  been  subjected  to  novel 
assessment,  was  there  a  single  corporal’s  guard  of  English 
soldiers  to  keep  down  the  thousands  whom  Mr.  Kaye  repre¬ 
sents  as  ripe  and  ready  for  revolt.  Why  then,  in  the  name  of 
ordinary  common-place  cause  and  effect,  did  they  not  rise 
in  anns  ?  Why,  on  the  contrary,  were  they  so  illogical  in 
their  disaffection  that  they  gave — of  their  own  accord,  and 
when  left  i)erfectly  free  to  follow  their  own  Avill — cordial  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Government  of  whom  not  an  English  repre¬ 
sentative  remained  among  them,  by  maintaining  order  and 
protecting  pi-oj)erty  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that  they  did  not  do 
the  one,  and  that  they  did  do  the  other,  because  their  feelings 
towards  that  Government  were  exactly  the  reverse  of  what 
!Mr.  Kaye  has  represented  them  to  be  ? 


*  ‘  Here  we  had  no  troubles  whatever,’  writes  an  indigo  planter  of 
this  district,  in  a  letter  now  before  us,  ‘  nor  do  I  believe  there  was 
the  slightest  shadow  of  disaffection  on  the  part  of  either  high  or  low 
among  the  natives  of  Tirhoot.  .  .  .  We  travelled  about  the  country 
just  as  in  the  quietest  times.  From  the  first,  the  jail  guards,  or 
Nujeebs,  were  suspected;  fears  were  entertained  for  the  treasure  in 
the  Collectorate,  which  was  all  under  their  custody,  and  a  resalah 
(squadron)  of  Irregular  Cavalry  was  brought  down  from  poor  Major 
Holmes’  regiment,  at  Sugowli,  to  keep  them  in  check,  and  be  in  some 
measure  a  protection  to  the  town.  These  men,  custodes  custodivm, 
w'cre  the  only  body  who  proved  false  to  their  salt  in  Tirhoot.  On 
the  night  when  the  station  w'as  deserted  and  all  the  officials  had  left 
under  orders  of  the  Commissioner,  they  robbed  the  duk  (letter  mail) 
and  carried  off  some  guns  and  horses  from  the  Collector’s  residence, 
and  afterwards  tried  to  induce  the  jail  guard  to  join  them  in 
looting  the  treasury  and  bazaar,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  rich 
mahajuns  in  the  town  had  sufficient  influence  to  preserve  the  fidelity 
of  the  Nujeebs,  and  after  a  day  spent  in  futile  attempts  to  bring  them 
over  to  their  side,  the  Irregulars  rode  off  and  were  no  more  heard  of. 
It  was  said  at  the  time,  true  or  not  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining, 
that  the  bazaar  people  pelted  them  with  mud  as  they  left.’ 
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There  were  outbreaks  at  Arrah  and  Gyah,  the  capitals 
respectively  of  the  districts  of  Shahabad  and  Behar.  That 
which  occurred  at  Arrah  was  very-  serious,  because  the  three 
regiments  of  native  infantry  which  broke  loose  from  Patna,  and 
were  allowed,  through  gross  mismanagement,  to  march  away 
from  that  station  -with  arms  and  ammunition  and  altogether 
unscathed,  formed  a  nucleus  around  whom  not  only  the  mob 
of  the  bazaars  and  the  convicts  whom  they  released  rallied  in 
force;  but  because  a  Zemindar  of  high  caste,  nominally  of 
large  landed  property,  and  certainly  of  much  influence  over 
his  tenants  and  clansmen — Kooer  Singh  by  name,  so  widely 
known  during  the  mutiny — threw  himself  and  all  the  means 
that  he  coidd  command  into  the  cause  of  the  mutineers,  and 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them  against  the  Government. 

Here,  then,  Mr.  Kaye  and  those  who  hold  wdth  him  may 
gay  is  a  case  of  genuine  rebellion,  headed  by  a  man  of  old 
family  and  high  station,  w’ho  had  much  to  lose  in  case  of 
failure,  and  who  could  have  been  driven  to  such  a  desperate 
venture  only  by  intolerable  wrongs. 

The  first  answer  to  this  argument — as  far  as  it  is  general — 
is  that  in  Shahabad,  as  without  a  single  exception  throughout 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  there  was  not  even  the  most  partial 
insurrection  of  the  people  until  Sepoys  had  risen  in  mutiny, 
or  had  marched  in  from  places  where  they  had  mutinied  ;  and 
this,  be  it  observed,  although  there  was  not  in  one  place  out  of 
twenty  a  single  British  soldier  to  protect  the  British  autho¬ 
rities,  if  even  a  few  scores  of  native  malcontents,  out  of  the 
millions  among  whom  they  w’ere  dwelling  in  confidence,  had 
desired  to  destroy  them.  We  repeat  it  advisedly,  and  we 
challenge  contradiction — for  this  is  the  test  of  truth  in  the 
controversy  between  Mr.  Kaye  and  ourselves — that  in  no  single 
instance  throughout  Bengal,  Behar,  and  the  North-Western 
Provinces,  did  any  class  of  the  people,  however  lawless  and 
turbulent  in  their  habits,  rise  in  rebellion  against  their  un¬ 
armed  and  unprotected  rulers  until  the  bad  example  had  been 
set  and  hopes  of  plunder  and  license  excited  by  the  tempo¬ 
rarily  successful  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys.  In  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  stations  were  plundered  after  they  had  been  abandoned 
by  the  civil  authorities  ;  but  the  rabble  of  a  town  may  have  a 
tMtc  for  booty  so  easily  gotten  without  being  very  desperate 
or  deliberate  rebels. 

Under  such  circumstances — and  such  only — all  law  and  all 
fear  of  retribution  having  been  placed  in  abeyance  by  the 
murder  or  expulsion  of  the  English  authorities,  the  classes 
whom  we  have  already  described  raised  their  heads  and  reigned 
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paramount  for  the  time  being.  But  the  scenes  of  A-iolence  and 
rapine  Avhich  these  ruffians  enacted  were  no  more  like  a  rebel¬ 
lion  of  the  people  of  India  than  the  riots  in  London  in  1780, 
or  those  at  Bristol  or  Nottingham  in  our  owm  day,  resembled  a 
rebellion  of  the  people  of  England.  They  were  just  such 
risings  of  the  dangerous  classes  as  would  assuredly  carry 
terror  through  any  large  city  in  Europe,  from  which 
magistrates,  soldiers,  and  police  had  been  suddenly  and  en¬ 
tirely  withdrawn,  with  no  immediate  prospect  of  their  return, 
and  where — as  is  generally  the  case  in  India — those  who  had 
houses  to  defend  and  property  to  lose  had  neither  the  self- 
reliance  nor  the  confidence  in  each  other  essential  to  the 
prompt  organisation  of  any  effectual  resistance.  The  instant 
impulse  of  the  insurgents  in  every  case  to  break  open  the  jails, 
and  to  fraternise  in  the  work  of  havoc  with  the  con\'icts  whom 
they  let  loose,  affords  the  truest  indication  of  the  classes  to 
which  these  so-called  rebels  against  the  British  Government 
belonged. 

But,  to  return  to  the  ])articular  instance  of  Arrah,  the  case 
of  Kooer  Singh  requires  explanation.  It  cannot  be  given 
better  than  in  the  words  of  a  letter  now  lying  before  us  from 
Mr.  Herwald  Wake,  the  gallant  gentleman  who  so  well  de¬ 
fended  the  little  house  at  Arrah,  fortified  for  the  nonce  by 
Mr.  Boyle.  As  magistrate  of  the  district,  Mr.  Wake  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  knowing  both  the  antecedents  and  the 
character  of  Kooer  Singh.  lie  writes : — 

‘  You  are  quite  right  in  supposing  thjA  Kooer  Singh  had  always 
been  in  high  favour  with  the  authorities,  and  had  been,  and,  indeed, 
up  to  the  last  was,  a  personal  friend  of  many  of  them.  The  reason 
of  his  turning  rebel  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  simple  one.  It  was  his 
only  chance,  and  on  the  expulsion  of  the  British  depended  whether 
he  was  to  retain  his  large  possessions  and  his  position  as  undoubtedly 
the  chief  person  in  Shahabad,  or  he  and  his  family  end  their  days  as 
beggars.  His  expenditure  had  always  been  reckless,  and  he  had 
been  universally  preyed  upon  by  Brahmins ;  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  debt  and  perfectly  insolvent.’ 

Mr.  Wake  proceeds  to  state  that  the  Government,  two  or 
three  years  before  the  mutiny,  had  broken  through  all  general 
rules,  in  the  hope  of  saving  Kooer  Singh  from  ruin,  by  placing 
his  property  in  trust  and  under  j)rotcction  from  the  ordinary 
processes  of  the  courts  of  law ;  but  these  attempts  having  failed, 
through  his  continued  extravagance 

‘  He  was  once  more  at  the  mercy  of  his  creditors.  Add  to  this 
that  he  was  a  bigoted  Hindoo;  always  the  tool  of  his  priests;  that 
he  was  a  proud,  ignorant,  thorough-bred  Rajpoot ;  and  that,  in  the 
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event  of  the  success  of  the  rebels,  the  Rajpoots  would  have  been  the 
masters  of  the  whole  of  Behar,  and  Kooer  Singh  tlieir  undoubted 
chief,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  his  conduct.’ 

Again : — 

‘  He  was  hopelessly  involved,  therefore  it  was  clearly  his  interest 
to  aid  in  any  movement  which  would  sweep  away  all  courts  and 
records,  and  place  him,  the  most  powerful  man  in  Behar,  in  a  position 
which  w’ould  make  the  mahajuns  (the  money-lenders)  too  glad  to 
give  him  a  receipt  in  full.’ 

Mr.  Wake  adds  : — 

‘  Kooer  Singh  had  no  grievance  against  the  Government ;  none  of 
his  land  had  been  resumed.’ 

History  assures  us  that  such  a  state  of  hopeless  ruin  as  that 
to  which  Kooer  Singh  had  brought  his  affairs  has  proved  amply 
sufficient  to  make  rebels  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  first 
depicted  as  ‘  alieni  appetens,  profusus  sui,’  to  those  of  the  old 
Rajpoot  chief  of  Shahabad,  without  the  superaddition  of  any 
of  the  special  provocatives  to  insurrection  laid  at  the  door  of 
the  Government  of  India  by  Mr.  Kaye. 

With  respect  to  the  general  state  of  feeling  in  his  district 
and  in  the  province,  IMr.  Wake  writes  : — 

‘  With  the  exception  of  Kooer  Singh  and  his  relations,  no  land¬ 
holder  of  any  importance  in  Behar  took  any  part  in  the  disturbances; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  with  us,  some  affording  valuable  assist¬ 
ance.  As  regards  Chuprah,  Shahabad,  and  Tirhoot,  I  speak  with 
certainty  on  this  point;  about  Gyah  (the  capital  of  Beffiir)  I  am 
almost  sure.  In  my  district  nothing  took  place  that  was  not  easily 
put  a  stop  to  by  myself  and  forty  or  fifty  Sikhs,  and  in  no  instance 
did  I  meet  with  armed  resistance.  The  Rajahs  (there  are  several 
large  landholders  of  this  rank  in  the  province)  everywhere  gave  us 
what  assistance  w'e  wanted,  lending  us  men  for  supplementary  police, 
elephants,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  in  the  expedition  against  Rhotas,  a  large 
Zemindar  of  both  Behar  and  Shahabad  (I  am  a^hamed  to  say  I  have 
forgotten  his  name)  furnished  a  contingent  of  200  matchlock  men, 
and  remained  with  us,  making  himself  useful,  for  a  month.’ 

The  case  of  Gyah,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Behar,  is  a 
somewhat  complicated  one,  and  requires  to  be  stated  in  detail. 
When  the  local  authorities  received,  on  the  31st  of  July,  the 
orders  of  the  Commissioner  above  adverted  to  to  abandon  the 
station  and  retire  to  Patna,  Gyah  was  perfectly  quiet.  But 
the  order  was  regarded  as  peremptory,  and  all  obeyed  it  in  the 
first  instance.  Within  three  hours,  however,  of  this  evacuation, 
Mr.  Alonzo  Money,  the  magistrate  and  collector,  feeling 
ashamed  of  having  obeyed  an  order  which  obliged  him  to  leave 
more  than  80,000/.  in  his  treasury,  and  some  700  criminals  in 
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the  jail,  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  120  Xujeebs  (a  very  humble 
sort  of  local  militia),  determined  to  return  to  his  post ;  and  he 
was  sup]K)rted  in  this  sj)irited  resolution  by  Mr.  Hollings,  an 
officer  of  the  opium  de|)artment.  lie  found  everything  as  he 
had  left  it,  and  the  Nujeebs  professing  loyalty.  These  two 
brave  Englishmen  were  at  first  the  sole  representatives  of  the 
British  Government.  But  two  days  afterwards  a  detachment 
of  eighty  men  of  her  ^lajesty’s  64th  marched  in  from  Calcutta, 
and  on  the  third  day  information  was  received  that  Koocr  Singh 
was  advancing  u])on  them  from  Shahabad,  and  other  bodies  of 
mutineers  from  the  opjwsite  direction.  In  this  aspect  of  affairs 
!Mr.  ^loncy  took  counsel  Avith  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
detachment,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  as  the 
Xujeebs  were  but  little  to  be  relied  on,  and  the  Europeans 
were  far  too  few  to  defend  all  that  required  defence,  it  was 
their  duty  to  carry  off  the  treasure  before  the  station  Avas 
beleaguered.  This  step  Avas  taken  on  the  3rd  of  August. 
But  the  removal  of  the  rupees  Avas  too  severe  a  ti’ial  for  the 
fidelity  of  the  Xujeebs,  Avho  up  to  that  time  may  have 
thought  that  they  Avere  guarding  the  treasury  for  their  own 
benefit,  or  for  that  of  their  expected  compatriots.  So  they 
mutinied,  let  loose  the  prisoners  from  the  jail,  and  togethei 
jmrsued  and  attacked  the  detachment.  In  his  report  of  th 
5th  of'  August,  Mr.  3Ioney  spoke  of  ‘  the  night  attack  made 
‘  by  the  Gyah  prisoners  and  the  Xujeebs.  I  say  the  Xujeebs, 
‘  for  Ave  Avere  fired  into ;  and  the  prisoners  have  no  muskets.’ 
The  attack  Avas  repulsed,  with  some  loss  to  the  assailants,  and 
on  the  7th  idem  Mr.  Money  Avrote  again,  ‘  The  toAvn  of  Gyah  is 
‘  still  safe,  and  likely  to  continue  so.  I  got  ncAvs  this  morning ; 
‘  the  prisoners  disjwrsed  almost  immediately.’  During  all  this 
time  there  AAas  no  insurrection  of  the  people,  though,  in  the 
absence  of  all  authority,  there  was  anarchy,  riot,  and  robbery. 
There  Avere  several  j)etty  risings  in  the  interior  of  the  district, 
for  pur|)oses  of  plunder  or  private  revenge,  but  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  combined  action  against  the  Govennnent.*  ^lean- 
AA'hile,  Mr.  Money  carried  the  treasure  safely  doAvn  to  Calcutta; 
and  on  the  16th  of  August  (within  a  fortnight  of  the  final 
evacuation,  and  Avith  no  conflict  in  the  interim),  the  civil  autho- 


*  In  many  places,  especially  in  the  North-Western  Provinces,  old 
feuds  about  boundaries  or  what  not  broke  out,  as  soon  as  the  re¬ 
pressive  poAver  of  the  magistrate  fell  into  abeyance,  and  numerous 
scores  of  long  standing  Avere  paid  off  by  fierce  tribes  or  individuals, 
and  many  a  faction-fight  took  place,  Avhich  had  not  the  slightest 
relation  to  political  disaffection. 
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rities  returned  to  the  station,  and  resumed  the  ordinary  routine 
of  their  duties  with  no  other  let  or  hindrance  than  the  mischief 
which  the  Xujeebs  and  convicts — all  of  whom  had  absconded — 
had  done  by  wreekinf^  the  houses  of  the  English  officers  and 
by  destroying  the  ])ubHc  records.  As  regards  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  iNIr.  Money  writes :  ‘  Ten  days  of  anarchy  had 
‘disgusted  all  quiet  men  with  what  they  called  the  Hindustani 
‘Raj.  .  .  .  “  Rather  than  live  again  under  such  thraldom,” 

‘  more  than  one  respectable  native  has  said  to  me,  “  I  would 
‘  “  turn  Christian,  if  this  was  necessary,  to  obtain  the  protection 
‘  “  of  Government.”  ’ 

Mr.  ^loney  saw  much  of  the  mutiny,  as  it  showed  itself  in 
the  province  of  Behar,  and  evidently  gave  much  consideration 
to  its  causes.  We  record  his  conclusions  in  his  own  words, 
quoted  from  a  Report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patna,  dated  the 
11th  of  March,  1858  : — 

‘  It  has  been  much  the  fashion  amongst  a  certain  class  of  English, 
in  Calcutta  and  at  home,  to  attribute  the  mutiny  of  1857  in  part  to 
misrule  of  the  Government,  to  our  civil  institutions,  and  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  said  to  press  heavily  upon  the  people.  I  have 
taken  pains  to  ascertain  whether  any  foundation,  however  slight, 
existed  for  this  assertion.  As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  it  is 
entirely  gratuitous.  No  Sepoy  in  this  district  has  ever  excused  his 
defection  on  any  one  of  these  pleas.  Villagers  and  Zemindars  have 
questioned  the  Sepoys  as  to  the  reasons  for  their  mutiny.  Their 
answers  have  been  many  and  various — “  Their  religion  was  in  dan- 
“  ger  “  It  was  intended  to  blow  them  away  from  guns “  Many 
“  of  them  had  been  hanged  without  cause,  and  these  feared  a  like 
i  “fate;”  “ Their  pay  wjis  in  arrears.”  These  and  similar  ones  w'ere 

!  the  grounds  assigned,  but  among  his  many  lies  the  Sepoy  never  was 

fool  enough  to  bring  forward  the  plea  of  oppressive  institutions  and 
hardship  to  the  people.  The  Ryot,  from  his  own  knowledge,  would 
have  laughed  in  his  face  had  he  done  so.  It  remains  with  those  who 
wish  to  make  capital  out  of  the  events  of  the  last  year  to  explain 
the  mutiny  upon  grounds  untouched  by  even  the  leaders  of  that 
mutiny.  I  look  upon  the  absence  of  any  such  argument  on  the  part 
of  the  mutineers  themselves  as  the  strongest  proof  that  the  people 
do  not  feel  our  institutions  oppressive.  Had  there  been  a  chance  of 
a  response  in  the  great  heart  of  the  nation  the  cry  would  have  been 
an  excellent  one  to  appeal  to  the  country  with,  and  men  like  the 
Nana  would  not  have  neglected  the  chance.  But  he  knew  such  a 
cry  would  have  fallen  flat  and  awaked  no  echo.  It  may  excite  the 
ignorant  at  a  London  public  meeting,  but  the  Indian  prince  and  the 
Indian  Ryot  heed  it  not. 

‘  I  cannot  understand  why  the  Sepoy  should  not  bo  allowed  to 
know  his  own  motives  and  reasons.  He  has  proclaimed  them 
loudly  enough  and  in  various  ways,  so  that  those  who  run  may  read. 
When,  upon  throwing  off  his  allegiance,  he  releases  jails,  plunders 
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treasuries,  and  indulges  in  rape  and  rapine,  he  displays  the  vices  of 
all  pampered  soldiery,  and  shows  his  object  to  be  unbridled  license. 
When,  whether  mutinying  at  Chittagong  or  in  the  Punjaub,  he  turns 
alike  his  steps  to  Delhi,  he  betrays  the  deep  strength  of  the  old 
traditionary  feeling  still  alive  within ;  his  struggles  in  Oude  disclose 
a  misguided  patriotism  ;  his  murdered  officers  silently  bear  witness 
to  the  instinctive  hatred  of  race ;  and  when,  as  I  have  seen,  a  young 
lad  with  tears  in  his  eyes  confesses  to  having  believed  his  religion 
in  danger,  it  is  plain  how  large  a  part  of  the  history  of  1857  religious 
fanaticism  has  to  answer  for.  But  the  want  of  arrangement,  the 
absence  of  simultaneous  action,  prove  that  there  is  no  one  broad 
common  ground  of  complaint.’ 

Such  were  the  overt  acts  of  rebellion  jierpetrated  by  the 
seven  million  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Behar,  spread  over 
an  area  of  24,000  square  miles,  and  having,  if  disitosed  to  rise 
against  the  Government,  no  other  hindrance  than  that  which 
could  be  opposed  to  them  by  a  single  regiment  of  British 
infantry.  Let  this  so-called  rebellion  be  compared  with  the 
real  and  earnest  insurrections  of  the  people  in  La  Vendee, 
in  Spain,  in  Poland,  or  the  Southern  States  of  America.  If 
European  revolutions  are  not  made  with  Yose-water,  neither, 
we  may  rest  assured,  are  Asiatic  rebellions  when  they  are  real 

We  have  thus  given,  in  rapid  outline,  a  sketch  of  the  part 
taken  by  all,  without  exception,  of  the  sovereign  princes  of 
India,  by  all  but  four  or  five  of  the  chiefs  and  nobles  of  power 
and  influence,  and — in  one  province,  at  least,  where  the  alleged 
provocation  had  been  greatest— by  the  general  body  of  the 
people,  at  a  moment  when  the  sudden  mutiny  of  a  formidable 
army  of  their  countrymen,  unchecked  by  any  adequate  English 
force,  seemed  to  have  placed  within  their  reach,  in  the  most 
tempting  form,  the  opportunity  of  avenging  all  their  assumed 
wrongs,  and  of  shaking  off  at  once  and  for  ever  the  hated 
dominion  of  the  Feringee.  We  believe  that  with  two  excep¬ 
tions,  to  which  we  shall  refer  in  the  sequel — Oude,  and,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  the  Southern  Mahratta  countrj'^ — the  same  tale 
may  be  told,  with  inconsiderable  variations,  in  regard  to  every 
province  throughout  India.  Where  our  rule  had  been  the 
longest  established  there  the  storm  burst  with  the  least  mis¬ 
chief,  and  left  the  slightest  traces  behind  it.  Bengal  Avas  less 
agitated  than  Behar  and  Benares,  and  those  again,  in  a  minor 
degree,  than  the  North-Western  Provinces,  Bundelcund,  and 
Central  India — in  the  order  in  Avhich  we  have  placed  them.  At 
least  as  regards  the  enormous  tract  of  country  held  by  the 
Bengal  army  from  Chittagong  to  the  borders  of  the  Punjab, 
some  1500  miles  in  a  direct  line,  the  Chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company  stated  with  literal  truth,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons,  ‘  A\"here  there  Avere  no  Sepoys,  there  there  w'as  no  in- 
‘  gurrection.’  In  Bengal,  as  soon  as  the  mutinous  Sepoys  had 
marched  out  from  their  eantonments,  as  from  Dacca  and 
Chittagong, — to  find  no  support  from  an  unsympathising  popu¬ 
lation,  and  literally  to  starve  and  rot  in  the  jungles, — the 
country  settled  down  again  immediately  into  its  habitual  quiet¬ 
ness.  In  all  the  provinces  south  of  Benares,  where  there  Avas  not 
one  European  to  several  hundreds  of  square  miles,  Ave  affirm 
confidently  that  with  the  exception  of  an  officer  of  the  opium 
department,  murdered  in  Patna  by  a  small  party  of  fanatics, 
who  had  dispersed  before  the  police  could  reach  the  spot,  and 
who  ncA'er  reassembled,  not  a  little  finger  of  an  Englishman 
was  injured,  othenAdse  than  by  mutineers.  Apart  from  the 
danger  of  falling  in  Avith  bands  of  Avandering  Sepoys,  all  this 
vast  territory,  Avith  a  population  of  some  forty  or  fifty  millions, 
was  perfectly  safe  for  English  travellers.  Even  in  the  Korth- 
IVestern  Provinces  peopled  in  a  great  measure  by  highly 
excitable  ^lahomedans,  by  Goojurs  and  MeAvatties,  and  other 
wild  and  predatory  tribes  (of  Avhom  the  Avell-knoAvn  Colonel 
Skinner  Avas  Avont  to  say  that  a  Goojur,  hoAvever  wealthy, 

‘  could  not  help  stealing  buffaloes  ’ ),  the  amount  of  English 
blood  shed,  otherwise  than  by  Sepoys  or  in  local  insurrections 
kindled  at  the  moment  and  on  the  spot  of  the  mutiny  of  Sepoys, 
was  infinitesimally  small.  At  the  great  majority  of  the  stations 
in  those  provinces  not  a  single  Christian  Avas  injured.  Tender 
ladies  Avere  conducted  in  safety — Lady  Outram  by  her  son — 
for  scores  or  even  hundreds  of  miles  across  a  thickly-peopled 
countrj'  to  Agra,  Xyna-Tal,  Roorkee,  and  other  places  of 
refuge.  Mr.  Chase,  a  ciAil  officer,  Avho  did  good  service  at  and 
near  Agra  as  a  Volunteer,  states,  in  a  letter  noAV  before  us: 

‘  All  Europeans,  as  far  as  I  remember,  who  sought  Agra  for 
‘  refuge  came  in  from  the  adjacent  districts  Avithout  let  or  hind- 
‘  ranee ;  and  the  danger  that  they  apprehended  Avas  not  any 
‘  rising  of  the  people,  but  meeting  bodies  of  mutinous  Sepoys, 

‘  who  Avere  crossing  the  country  in  all  directions  on  their  way 
‘  to  Delhi.’  Hoav,  avc  ask,  could  these  fugitives  from  the  fury 
of  the  Sepoys  have  escaped  if  the  country  had  been  in  ‘rebel¬ 
lion  ?  It  is  self-evident  that  if  such  a  state  of  things,  or  any 
thing  at  all  resembling  it,  had  really  existed,  not  a  single 
Englishman  (to  say  nothing  of  Avomen  or  children)  in  the  North- 
Western  Provinces,  unprotected  by  British  bayonets,  would 
have  survived  to  tell  the  tale  of  his  escape.  If  the  population 
of  India,  or  any  considerable  i)art  of  it,  had  been  earnestly  and 
actively  hostile  to  the  British  Government,  in  the  person  of  its 
local  servants,  not  only  Avould  all  those  servants  have  fallen 
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victims  to  the  hatred  of  those  ■whom  they  are  charged  with 
having  misgoverned  for  years,  but  every  emblem  and  vestige 
of  our  detested  domination  would  have  been  swept  off  the  face 
of  the  land.  Mr.  Charles  Kaikes’  narrative  abounds  with 
proofs  that  there  was  no  spirit  in  the  North-Western  Provinces 
of  the  nature  of  general  disaftection,  still  less  of  open  hostility. 
And  every  record  that  we  have  seen  of  the  experiences  of  those 
who  took  part  in  the  turmoil  of  that  quarter  and  period  bears 
the  like  testimony.  Mr.  Kaikes  states,  for  example  : — 

‘  Messrs.  Phillipps  and  Bramley,  civil  officers  of  considerable 
position  and  experience,  arrived  at  Agra  on  the  10th  of  June,  having 
traversed  the  country  from  Feruckabad  and  Etah  in  the  Dooab, 
and  from  Budaon  in  Rohilcund,  with  a  very  small  escort  of  three  or 
four  horsemen.  They  had  been  travelling  tor  nearly  a  month  among 
the  villages,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Agra  declared,  as  1  find  entered 
in  my  journal,  that  “  the  villagers  arc  all  on  our  side,  except  some 
“  of  the  Mahomedans.”  ’ 

Again,  speaking  of  a  small  body  of  Volunteers, 

‘  Who  heroically  maintained  their  position  at  or  near  Allygliur, 
after  the  mutiny  and  destruction  of  the  station,’  he  says :  ‘  It  was 
because  the  people  of  the  country  were  with  us,  and  not  against  us, 
that  this  handi'ul  of  Volunteer  horsemen  were  enabled  to  hold  the  post 
amidst  swarms  of  mutineers  passing  up  the  Grand  Trunk  road  to 
Delhi.’ 

But  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  loyal  feelings  of  the 
Hindoo  portion  of  the  population,  forming  nearly  seven-eighths 
of  the  whole,  was  atforded  by  the  papers  found  in  the  camp  of 
the  insurgents  after  the  lamented  Colonel  Adrian  Hope,  de¬ 
tached  for  the  purpose  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  had  surprised 
and  routed  them  at  Shumshabad  : — ‘  They  were  full  of  com- 
‘  plaints,’ says  Mr.  Kaikes,  who  examined  them,  ‘  that  the  Hindoos 
‘  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Ganges  were  in  league  wdth  the 
‘  English.’  And  even  with  regard  to  those  who  rejoiced  for  a 
time  in  their  freedom  from  the  demands  of  the  Collector,  ‘  this 
‘  natural  feeling,’  Mr.  Kaikes  states,  ‘  yielded  to  a  few  weeks’ 
‘  experience  of  anarchy.  The  Zemindar  soon  found  that  it  was 
‘  better  to  pay  land-tax,  and  receive  protection,  than  day  and 
‘  night  to  fight  for  his  possessions  with  every  scoundrel  in  the 
‘  country  side.  And  thus  the  bulk  of  the  tax-paying  agricul- 
‘  tural  proprietors  in  the  Doab,  after  the  fall  of  Delhi,  welcomed 
‘  their  English  masters  back  with  unfeigned  satisfaction.’  The 
like  testimony  is  borne  by  Mr.  Chase,  whom  -we  have  already 
quoted : — 

‘  Any  one,’  be  says,  ‘  who  saw  the  delight  of  the  people,  and  the 
welcome  we  received  on  our  return  to  our  stations,  would  be  con- 
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vinced  of  their  good  feeling  towards  us,  and  their  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  English  in  the  ascendancy.  The  only  classes  who  regretted  it 
were  those  who  had  been  gainers  by  a  state  of  lawlessness,  and  who 
were  prevented  by  the  restoration  of  order  from  enjoying  property 
which,  in  our  absence,  they  had  seized  on.’  ‘  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,’  he  adds,  ‘  there  never  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
agricultural  or  mercantile  classes  to  combine  with  the  native  army  in 
a  common  war  with  the  white  race ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  not  the 
very  opposite  opinion  existed,  it  is  impossible  that  order  could  have 
been  at  once  restored,  as  soon  as  our  troops  prevailed  over  the 
mutineers.’ 

In  another  quarter,  the  northern  corner  of  Rohilcund,  !Mr. 
Shakespear,  the  magistrate  and  collector  of  Bijnore,  an  officer 
of  great  spirit  and  energy,  whose  reports  are  before  us,  not 
only  mentions  the  pitched  battles  that  Avere  fought  in  that  dis¬ 
trict  between  those  whom  he  calls  ‘  the  loyal  Hindoos  ’  and  the 
Mahomedan  insurgents,  but  names  several  persons  of  the  latter 
creed — men  of  station — who  remained  faithful  throughout  the 
struggle  to  him  and  to  the  British  Government.  Such  in¬ 
stances,  indeed,  of  Mahomedan  fidelity  were  by  no  means  rare 
in  the  North-west.  Mr.  Raikes  states  : — 

‘  Major  Mackenzie,  of  the  8tli  Irregular  Cavalry,  told  me  that  his 
Bessildar,  Mahomed  Nizam,  when  a  mile  or  two  out  of  Bareilly 
(where  almost  all  the  English  had  just  before  been  murdered),  in  the 
retreat  to  Nyna  Tal,nvas  told  by  the  Major  to  go  back  and  look 
after  his  three  motherless  boys,  w'ho  were  left  in  the  lines  of  the 
mutineers.  The  old  man  ansAvered,  “  Give  me  your  hand then, 
looking  up  to  heaven  Avith  tears  in  his  eyes,  “  I  will  go  on  Avith  you, 
and  do  my  duty.”  ’ 

These  are  the  people,  specimens  of  the  millions  inhabiting  the 
North-Western  Provinces,  Avhom  Mr.  Kaye  has  represented 
as  so  thoroughly  malcontent,  because  (1)  the  Talookdars  had 
been  partially  set  aside  in  the  settlement  of  the  land  revenue, 
because  (2)  the  holders  of  invalid  rent-free  tenures  had  been 
compelled  to  bear  their  share  of  the  public  burdens,  and  because 
(3)  much  land  had  been  sold,  under  decrees  of  our  civil  courts, 
in  liquidation  of  the  debts  of  its  OAVTiers,  that  the  disaffection, 
thus  engendered,  contributed  largely  to  the  causes  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  1857.  He  cites  Mr.  William  EdAvards,  the  magistrate 
and  collector  of  Budaonin  Rohilcund  at  the  date  of  the  mutiny, 
in  support  of  this  opinion;  and  quotes  from  his  narrative 
of  ‘  Personal  Adventures  during  the  Indian  Rebellion,’  an 
assertion  that  the  measures  of  the  Indian  Government  had 
been  such  as  ‘  to  convert  into  bitter  enemies  those  Avhom  sound 
‘  policy  Avould  have  made  the  friends  and  supixtrters  of  the 
‘  State.’  Mr.  Kaye,  Avhen  he  leant  upon  this  broken  reed. 
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could  not  have  been  aware  that  Sir  Henry  Harinjrton — ajudge 
of  the  Sudder  Court  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Edwards  made  the 
allegation  in  question — stated  in  the  Legislative  Council  of 
the  Supreme  Grovernment,  of  which  he  subsequently  became 
a  member,  that  that  gentleman  had  been  officially  called  on 
by  the  court  to  substantiate  these  charges,  and  had  failed  to 
make  them  good.  As  respects  the  transfer  of  ancestral  estates 
from  landholders  of  old  family  to  capitalists  of  yesterday,  Mr. 
Kaye  cannot  be  ignorant  that  this  is  a  course  of  things  which 
has  been  going  on  in  every  land  where  society  is  progressive, 
from  time  immemorial ;  that  it  is  a  natural  process  Avhich  no 
Government  could  arrest,  or  ought  to  arrest  if  it  could ;  and 
that  it  was  by  no  means  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  our 
own  country  A\hen 

‘  Helmsiey,  once  proud  Buckingham’s  delight. 

Slid  to  a  Scrivener  and  a  City  Knight,’ 

though  former  events  of  a  like  nature  had  found  no  jK)et  to 
commemorate  them. 

AV  e  now  proceed  to  redeem  our  pledge  to  consider  specially 
the  cases  of  the  two  proHnces — the  one  known  as  the  Southern 
^iahratta  country,  the  other  that  of  Oude — where,  if  any¬ 
where,  events  occurred  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  gene^ 
rebellion  of  the  people.  The  former  was  the  cradle  of  the 
Mahratta  race,  whose  chiefs,  signally  bold  and  astute,  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  steps  of  the  great  Sevajee,  had  succeeded  in 
wresting  supreme  dominion  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Maho- 
medans  before  we  came  to  the  front  as  competitors  for  the 
empire  of  India.  There,  consequently,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  recollection  of  recent  greatness,  the  mortification  of 
defeat  and  subjection,  and  a  natural  craving  to  recover  lost 
power,  combined  to  inspire  many  of  Mabratta  blood  with  a 
desire  to  renew'  the  struggle  on  the  first  favourable  opportu¬ 
nity.  There,  too,  the  Nana,  the  adopted  son  of  the  last  of  the 
Peishwas  (whose  seat  of  goveimment  was  in  the  province),  had 
numerous  and  devoted  followers ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  his 
agents  had  been  active  and  successful  both  in  propagating 
general  disaffection  and  in  tampering  with  one  regiment  at  least 
(the  27th)  of  Bombay  Sepoys.  That  corps  rose  in  mutiny, 
murdering  three  of  its  officers.  But  this  outbreak  was  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  any  general  insurrection.  The  principal  chiefs,  of 
whom  there  are  many  in  that  tract  of  country,  the  descendants 
of  the  great  feudatories  of  the  Alaliratta  empire,  w'hose  |K)sses- 
sions  were  spared  to  them  on  the  fall  of  the  Peishwa,  were 
apparently  unwdlling  to  risk  life  and  their  goodly  domains  on 
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so  desperate  a  cast  of  the  die.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  remarkable  promptitude  and  courage  Anth 
which  the  Government  of  Lord  Elphinstone  confronted  the 
emergency,  although  the  flower  of  the  European  troops  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Presidency  had  been  generously  dispatched  to 
Bengal  on  the  first  summons  of  Lord  Canning,  conduced  most 
materially  to  repress  the  natural  tendencies  of  all  classes  of  the 
Mahratta  population.  Colonel  Le  Grand  Jacob,  a  distin¬ 
guished  officer,  Avas  placed  in  charge  of  the  province  with 
large  poAA-ers  both  political  and"  judicial,  and  A\-ith  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  means  at  the  command  of  the  Government ;  all  the  native 
>  troops  employed  in  the  pi-ovince,  Avith  the  grave  exception 
above  stated,  remained  true  to  their  salt ;  and  although  disaf- 
I  fection,  doubtless,  existed  for  some  time  in  a  smouldering  state, 

I  it  did  not  burst  into  flame.  So  late  in  the  day,  indeed,  as 

!  May  1858,  the  petty  chief  of  Nurgoond  broke  out  and  mur¬ 
dered  Mr.  Manson,  the  political  agent.  But  he  met  Avith  no 
effectual  support  from  his  countrymen ;  Avas  soon  captured  and 
executetl ;  and  this,  Avith  the  rising  in  arms  of  three  or  four 
i  small  landholders,  and  the  mutiny  of  the  27th  Native  In- 
I  fantry,  Avere  the  only  overt  acts  of  hostility  to  the  Government 
I  worthy  of  notice  Avhlch  occurred  in  that  quarter. 

I  The  state  of  Oude  in  1857-8  more  nearly  resembled  a  rebel- 
'i  lion  of  the  people  than  any  of  the  events  referred  to  in  the 
I  foregoing  pages,  or  of  those  AA’hich  took  place  in  other  pai’ts  of 
India.  Unquestionably  the  malcontent  Talookdars  did  rebel. 
But  those  of  them  Avho  took  up  arms  against  the  Government 
were  by  no  means  the  whole  of  that  powerful  class.  !Many 
;  remained  neutral,  Avhile  some  took  an  active  and  resolute  part 
1  in  protecting  British  officers  driven  from  their  stations.  Hurdeo 
Buksh  sheltered  Mr.  Probyn  and  other  fugitives  from  Futty- 
ghur,  and  Durbijah  Singh  saved  and  sent  fonvard,  to  join  the 
I  force  advancing  under  General  Havelock,  the  four  sole  survi¬ 
vors  of  the  massacre  of  CaAvnpore.  But  the  rebellious  Talook- 
f  dars,  who  had  undoubtedly  been  injured  by  the  measures  of 

I  the  Government,  (whether  necessarily,  in  doing  justice  to  others 
better  deserA'ing,  or  otherAvise,  Ave  cannot  noAv  stop  to  inquire) 
could  have  done  no  serious  mischief  if  they  had  not  been 
backed  in  their  quarrel  by  a  large  body  of  the  warlike  yeomen 
and  peasantry  of  the  province.  In  a  misapprehension  of  the 
motiA’es  which  impelled  these  classes  to  take  the  field  against 
the  British  Government  lies  the  fallacy  of  the  assumption  that 
the  agricultiu*al  population  of  Oude  followed  the  Talookdars 
into  rebellion,  as  the  Highlanders  of  1745  followed  their  chief¬ 
tains.  This  mistake  is  a  very  strange  one,  Avhen  we  consider, 
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on  the  one  hand,  what  manner  of  men  very  many  of  the 
Talookdars  were,  especially  in  their  relations  to  the  yeomanrv 
«)f  the,  province  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  he  who  runs  mav 
read,  in  the  j)atent  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  motives  of 
the  strongest  that  can  SAvay  the  human  mind,  Avide  as  the 
poles  apart  from  sympathy  Avith  the  Talookdars  in  their  griev¬ 
ances,  Avere  in  full  operation  u})on  those  Avho  are  assumed  to 
have  folh)Aved  the  great  landholder  Avith  the  blind  devotion  of 
feudal  vassals.  AV’hat  reason  the  iviral — identical  Avith  the 
military — j)opulation  of  Oude,  and  especially  the  more  influeu- 
tial  middle  classes  of  that  body,  had  to  love  the  Talookdars,  let 
Sir  William  Sleeman,  the  British  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the 
King  of  Oude,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Kaye,  give  evidence: — 

‘  The  Talookdars,  he  says,  in  his  diary,  keep  the  country  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  disturbance,  and  render  life,  pi-operty,  and  industry 
everyAvhere  insecure.  Whenever  they  quarrel  with  each  other,  or 
Avith  the  local  authorities  of  the  Government,  from  Avhatever  cause, 
they  take  to  indiscriminate  plunder  and  murder  over  all  lands  not 
held  by  men  of  the  same  class ;  no  road,  toAvn,  village,  or  hamlet,  is 
secure  from  their  merciless  attacks  ;  robbery  and  murder  become 
their  diversion,  their  sport,  and  they  think  no  more  of  taking  the 
Ha'cs  of  men,  Avomen,  and  children  Avho  never  offended  them,  than 
those  of  deer  and  wild  hogs.  They  not  only  rob  and  murder,  but 
seize,  confine,  and  torture  all  Avhom  they  lay  hands  on  and  suppose  to 
have  money  or  credit,  till  they  ransom  themselves  with  all  they 
have  or  can  beg  or  borroAv.  Hardly  a  day  has  passed  since  I  left 
Lucknow  in  Avhich  I  have  not  had  abundant  proof  of  numerous 
atrocities  of  this  kind  committed  by  landholders  within  the  district 
through  Avhich  I  Avas  passing,  year  by  year,  up  to  the  present 
day.’ 

And-  again ; — 

‘  It  is  Avorthy  of  remark  that  these  great  landholders,  who  have 
recently  acquired  their  possessions  by  the  plunder  and  the  murder  of 
their  AA'eaker  neighbours,  and  Avho  continue  their  system  of  plunder 
in  order  to  acquire  the  means  to  maintain  their  gangs  and  to  add  to 
their  possessions,  are  those  Avho  are  most  favoured  at  court.’ 

We  may  add  that  other  records  shoAv  that  Avhen  these 
‘  Barons,’  as  it  is  noAA'  the  fiishion  to  call  such  ruffians,  could 
not  extort  more  in  ransom  from  their  victims,  they  raised  the 
funds  that  they  required  by  the  compendious  process  of  selling 
them,  by  the  hundred,  into  slavery. 

If  the  village  Zemindars  had  so  Avarm  an  affection  for  these 
cruel  tyrants  that  they  were  led  by  this  sentiment  to  come  fiercely 
forAvar^  to  risk  life  and  limb  to  vindicate  their  rights,  and  to  re¬ 
establish  them  in  the  jiossession  of  all  the  broad  acres  which  they 
had  acquired  by  force  or  fraud  from  those  very  men,  or  their 
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immediate  predecessors,  they  must  be  very  unlike  any  other 
human  beings  on  the  fjice  of  the  earth. 

In  truth,  however,  the  real  cause  of  the  vehement  hostility 
manifested  by  the  yeomen  peasantry  of  Oude  is  much  more 
consistent  Avith  the  ordinary  impulses  of  human  nature.  It 
may  be  told  in  very  few  Avords.  The  Sepoys,  who  had  origi¬ 
nally  provoked  the  internecine  strife  Avhich  Avas  raging  within 
the  Avails  of  LucknoAV,  Avere  the  fathers,  brothers,  or  sons  of  the 
men  AA’ho  noAv  rushed  to  their  rescue,  and  AA’ho  sided  Avith  the 
Talookdars,  not  because  they  sympathised  A\ith  their  special 
grievances,  not  because  they  had  any  quarrel  Avith  the  British 
Government  other  than  that  of  the  Sepoys,  least  of  all  because 
they  had  any  attachment  to  the  ousted  dynasty  that  had  so 
long  and  so  grievously  misgoverned  their  land;  but  simply 
because,  being  a  Avarlike  race,  they  saAv  that  their  earnest  co- 
oj)eration  afforded  the  only  chance  of  saving  their  brothers  and 
cousins,  the  husbands  of  their  sisters  and  the  brothers  of  their 
wives,  from  being  crushed  by  the  Feringees.  The  Talookdars, 
no  doubt  had  some  personal  folloAvers,  but  the  bulk  of  the  rural 
population  sided  with  them  only  as  having  a  common  enemy ; 
not  as  rebels,  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  as  being 
the  compatriots  of  the  mutinous  Sepoys.  If  the  Talookdars  had 
rebelled  on  their  OAvn  account,  and  not  as  the  allies  of  the  Sepoys, . 
who  Avere  fighting  Avith  halters  round  their  necks,  they  Avould 
have  had  no  aid  from  the  great  body  of  the  rural  population, 
the  fighting  men  of  Oude. 

Having  thus,  Ave  trust,  demonstrated  by  a  process  little  short 
of  exhaustion  that  civil  grievances  had  nothing  to  do  Avith 
the  origin  of  the  insurrection,  a  fcAV  instances  AAnll  serve  to 
illustrate  the  reality  of  the  terrors  that  operated  so  A'iolently 
upon  the  minds  of  the  Sepoys  as  absolutely  to  dominate  their 
reason,  their  long  experience  of  the  justice  and  tolerant  spirit 
of  the  Government,  and  the  respect  and  atfection  which  many 
of  them  undoubtedly  felt  for  their  English  officers.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  wilful  fraud  and  guilt  of  those  who  con¬ 
cocted  and  first  propagated  the  lies  about  coav’s  fat  and  pig’s 
fat,  bone-dust  mixed  Avith  flour,  and  the  flesh  of  pigs  and  coavs 
throAA’n  into  wells  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  caste  of 
those  Avho  might  drink  the  Avater,  it  is  beyond  question  that 
ninety-nine,  at  least,  out  of  every  hundred  Sepoys  sincerely 
believed  these  talcs,  and  suffered  torments  under  the  delusion. 
This  being  so,  the  operation  of  such  terrors  upon  minds  so 
ignorant  and  prejudiced  as  those  of  the  Sepoys  is  abundantly 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  effects  produced  upon  their 
conduct,  Avithout  calling  in  a  tittle  of  aid  from  the  hypothesis 
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of  sympathy  on  their  part  wth  the  unrecognised  adoptees  of 
iVIahratta  princes,  or  with  landholders,  long  exempt,  compelled 
to  pay  revenue.  If  either  or  both  of  these  classes  had  risen 
agaiust  the  British  Government,  Avith  grievances  a  hundred 
times  as  great  as  they  Avere  alleged  to  sutler,  but  at  a  moment 
when  the  Sepoys  had  no  fears  about  the  safety  of  their  caste, 
they  would  not  only  have  refused  to  make  common  cause  AAdth 
such  malcontents,  but  Avould  have  shot  tliem  down  without 
mercy  at  the  ordinary  word  of  command.  Those  who  actually 
followed  the  Sepoys  to  the  field  Avere,  with  few  exceptions,  of 
a  very  different  character  from  those  alleged  to  have  had  such 
good  cause  for  being  our  deadly  enemies. 

At  page  592-3  of  Mr.  Kaye’s  AA’ork  Avill  be  found  an  extract 
from  a  letter  Avritten  by  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  to  Lord  Canning 
on  the  9th  of  May,  1857  : — 

‘I  had  a  conversation,’  he  says,  ‘with  a  Jemadar  of  the  Oude 
artillery  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  was  startled  by  the  dogged  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  man,  a  Brahmin  of  about  forty  years  of  age,  of 
excellent  character,  in  the  belief  that  for  ten  years  past  Government 
had  been  engaged  in  measures  for  the  forcible,  or  rather  fraudulent, 
conversion  of  all  the  natives.  ...  He  often  repeated,  “  I  tell  you 
“  what  everybody  says but  Avhen  I  replied,  fools  and  traitors  may 
say  so,  but  honest  and  sensible  men  cannot  think  so,  he  would  not 
say  that  he  himself  did  not  believe,  but  said,  “  I  tell  you  they  are  all 
“  like  sheep ;  the  leading  one  tumbles  down  and  all  the  rest  roll 
“  over  him.”  ’ 

At  page  553,  Mr.  Kaye  tells,  on  the  authority  of  Lieutenant 
Martineau,  that  a  non-commissioned  officer,  detached  for  rifle- 
practice  at  Umballa,  haA’ing  been  ‘publicly  taunted  by  a 
‘  Soubahdar  ’  (a  native  captain)  of  his  oAvn  regiment  (the  36th), 
then  forming  the  escort  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,’ 

‘  With  having  become  a  Christian,  cried  like  a  child  when  he  told 
it  to  the  lieutenant,  said  that  he  Avas  an  outcast,  and  that  the  men 
of  his  regiment  had  refused  to  eat  with  him.*  The  men  of  the 
detachments,  Mr.  Kaye  proceeds,  ‘  had  written  letters  to  their  distant 
comrades,  and  received  no  ansAvers ;  and  now  they  asked,  not  with¬ 
out  a  great  show  of  reason,  “  If  a  Soubahdar  in  the  Commander-in- 
“  Chief’s  camp,  and  on  duty  as  his  personal  escort,  can  taunt  us 
“  Avith  loss  of  caste,  Avhat  sort  of  reception  shall  Ave  meet  on  our 
“  return  to  our  oAvn  corps  ?  No  reward  that  Government  can 
“  offer  us  is  any  equivalent  for  being  regarded  as  outcasts  by  our 
“  own  comrades.”  ’ 

In  the  extraordlnaiy  manifesto  issued  at  Cawnpore  by  the 
Nana  on  the  7th  of  July,  1857,  proclaiming  hoAV,  as  the  result 
of  a  conspiracy  betAveen  the  Governor-General  and  his  Coun¬ 
cil,  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  English  merchants  of  Calcutta, 
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‘  35,000  Europeans  had  been  dispatched  to  Hindostan  to  make 
‘  all  the  natives  Christians,’  but  had  got  on  their  way  no  fur¬ 
ther  than  Egypt,  where  they  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Pasha, 
acting  under  the  ‘  Firman  of  the  Sultan  of  Roum,’  so  that  not 
‘  even  a  single  European  escaped,’  there  is  not  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  hint  at  any  other  grievance  or  ground  of  quarrel  with  the 
Government  than  this  alleged  intention  of  compulsory  and 
wholesale  conversion.  Of  the  authenticity  of  this  proclamation 
there  is  no  doubt.  We  have  the  highest  authority  for  stating 
that  *  a  copy  of  it  was  found  on  the  person  of  an  influential 
‘  native,  captured  by  us  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agra,’  shortly 
after  the  date  that  it  bears.  And  it  is  equally  certain  that 
those  who  drafted  it  were  not  likely  to  make  a  mistake  as  to 
the  key-note  proper  to  be  struck  for  the  puqiose  of  inflaming 
the  passions  of  the  ignorant  through  their  fears. 

But  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the  extraordinary 
hallucination  under  which  the  Sepoys  laboured  remains  to  be 
told,  and  we  tell  it  in  the  words  of  Colonel  (now  Major- 
General)  W.  ^laide  Ramsay,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
Gwabor  Contingent  at  the  period  of  the  mutiny.  Speaking  of 
the  arguments  urged  ujion  him  by  a  Soubahdar  (a  native 
captain)  of  that  corps,  shortly  before  the  actual  outbreak,  he 
Bays : — 

‘I  remember  well  the  old  man  entreating  me  to  get  the  Governor- 
General  recalled,  saying  that  if  he  remained  the  whole  army  would 
mutiny.  I  said ;  Why,  what  has  the  Lord  Sahib  done  to  make  the 
army  mutiny  ?  The  Government  is  the  best  friend  the  army  has. 
The  old  man,  with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  told  me  that 
Lord  Canning  had  come  out  pledged  to  the  Queen  of  England  to 
make  all  the  army  Christians,  and  had  undertaken  to  have  all  the 
native  officers  to  dinner  at  Government  House  before  he  left.  I 
laughed  at  the  idea,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  to  him  that  the 
Government  had  always  protected  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  and 
Mahomedans.  The  old  Soubahdar  was  just  as  positive  he  was  right, 
and  enumerated  the  advantages  of  the  Company’s  service,  telling  me 
he  was  perfectly  aware  that  the  King  of  Delhi  would  neither  grant 
pensions  after  long  service,  nor  give  a  pension  to  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  soldiers  killed  on  service,  nor  have  hospitals  for  the  sick, 
nor  remit  their  money  for  them,  &c.,  &c.  I  said  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  attempts  to  force  the  native  army  to  become  Christians  I  will 
tender  my  resignation,  and  will  let  you  know  ;  until  I  do  that  your 
religion  is  quite  safe.  He  rose  up  to  take  his  departure,  saying  he 
should  never  again  have  such  masters,  but  that  unless  Lord  Canning 
was  removed  the  army  must  go,  and  he  must  join  his  comrades. 
I  saw  him  repeatedly  afterwards,  but  he  was  always  of  the  same 
opinion.’ 
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General  Ramsay  adds  : — 

‘  When  the  1st  Cavalry  mutinied,  a  native  officer  escorted  Captain 
Burlton  and  two  other  officers  into  the  Agra  fort.  He  came  pay 
me  a  visit,  and  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  remain  wiui  us, 
telling  him  that  a  large  European  force  was  close  to  Calcutta.  He 
said  he  knew  he  was  quitting  the  best  service  in  the  world,  repe.  ig 
nearly  all  the  Soubahdar  had  said  about  the  advantages  of  it ;  “  but, 
“  sir,”  he  said,  “  you  know  all  our  feelings,  you  know  how  we  hate 
“  the  Hindoos,  and  how  they  detest  us,  but  in  this  it  is  (quoting  a 
*•  Hindustani  proverb)  two  riders  in  one  saddle.  We  are  unanimous; 
“  does  not  this  show  it  is  the  work  of  the  Almighty  ?  ”  And  so 
saying,  he  went  back  and  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  mutineers.* 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  well  knoAving  all  this,  and  much 
more  to  the  same  purport,  having  w’ritten  jiages  to  narrate  how 
often,  and  Avith  how  much  violence,  at  different  periods  and  in 
many  parts  of  India,  Sepoys  had  mutinied  under  the  exclusive 
impulses  of  their  own  grievances  or  their  own  fears ;  and  having 
quoted  from  Sir  Henry  LaAvrence’s  Essays,  ‘  What  the  Eu- 
‘  ropean  officers  have  repeatedly  done,  may  surely  he  expected 
‘  from  natives ;  we  shall  be  unwise  to  Avait  for  such  occasion ; 

*  come  it  will,  unless  anticipated ;  a  Clive  may  not  then  be  at 
‘  hand :  ’  adding,  ‘  the  emphatic  italics  are  Lawrence’s — it  is 
remarkable,  we  say,  that  having  himself  placed  on  record  all 
these  facts  and  opinions,  Mr.  Kaye  shoidd  insist  upon  calling 
in  the  aid  of  other,  and,  to  speak  in  the  mildest  terms,  petty 
and  trivial  causes  to  account  for  the  terrible  outbreak  which 
deluged  India  Avith  the  hlood,  first,  of  the  stranger,  and  then, 
in  far  larger  quantities,  of  her  OAvn  children. 

We  believe  that  it  Avill  not  be  found  difficult  to  trace  this 
Inconsistency  to  its  source.  The  author  Avho  aspires  to  Avrite 
Avhat  is  called  a  philosophical  history  is  exposed  to  a-  great 
snare.  He  must  on  no  account  permit  his  mind  to  ru'  ^  the 
Avheel-ruts,  and  he  feels  bound  to  regard  AAuth  suspic  ly 
solution  of  social  problems  Avhich  has  been  accept^  iffi- 
cient  by  the  common  herd  of  mankind.  He  is,  conseouently, 
in  constant  temptation  to  cast  about  for  occult  and  rc  lite 
motives  of  action  Avhich  have  not  suggested  themselves  to  ordi¬ 
nary  minds.  It  is  evident  that  just  in  j)roportion  to  the  power 
of  the  imagination,  and  to  the  ingenuity  of  such  a  writer,  is 
the  danger  that  he  Avill  first  mislead  himself,  and  then  his 
readers.  Mr.  Kaye  has  not  escaped  this  snare ;  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  by  AA-hich  he  deludes  himself  is  A'ery  curious.  He  first 
paints  a  fancy  scene,  and  then  builds  on  the  pasteboard  as  if  it 
Averc  granite.  For  example,  he  is  speaking  of  the  mysterious 
nimours  of  disasters  about  to  befall  the  British  Government, 
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which,  he  tells  us,  preceded  the  outbreak,  and  of  the  general 
disaffection  of  the  people,  Avhich  led  them  to  Avelcome  jojd'ully 
sucb'^’liadoAA's  as  the  coining  CA’cnts  cast  before  them: — 

‘All  along  the  line  of  road,’  he  says,  ‘from  tOAAm  to  town,  from 
vil’  to  village,  Avere  thousands  to  whom  the  feet  of  those  who 
brt4ght  the  glad  tidings  Avere  beautiful  and  Avelcome.  The  British 
magistrate,  returning  from  his  evening  ride,  Avas  perhaps  met  on 
the  road  near  the  bazaar  by  a  venerable  nati\-e  on  an  ambling  pony 
—a  native  respectable  of  aspect,  Avith  Avhite  beard  and  Avhite  gar¬ 
ments,  Avho  salaamed  to  the  English  gentleman  as  he  passed,  and 
went  on  his  Avay  freighted  Avith  intelligence  refreshing  to  the  souls 
of  those  to  whom  it  Avas  to  be  communicated,  to  be  used  Avith  judg¬ 
ment  and  sent  on  Avitli  despatch.  This  AA-as  but  one  of  the  many 
costumes  AA'orn  by  the  messenger  of  evil.  In  Avhatever  shape  ho 
passed  there  Avas  nothing  outwardly  to  distinguish  him.  Next 
morning  there  Avas  a  sensation  in  the  bazaar,  and  a  vague  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  Sepoy  lines.’ 

XoAv  all  this  ingenious  Avord-jiainting  has  not  the  slightest  real 
<Tn»undAVork.  Air.  Kaye  guards  himself  Avith  a  ‘  perhaps,’  but 
who  saAv  the  old  gentleman  Avith  the  Avhite  beard,  or  detected, 
personified  rumour  in  any  of  his  other  ‘  many  costumes  ?’  To 
ninety-nine,  at  least,  out  of  every  hundred  of  the  dealers  in 
any  given  bazaar,  ‘  the  feet  ’  of  a  ncAV  customer  Avith  a  fcAV 
rupees  in  his  girdle  Avould  have  been  far  more  ‘  beautiful  and 
‘  welcome  ’  than  those  of  any  conspirator  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  under  Avhosc  protection  they  and  their  fsithers  had  bought 
and  sold  for  long  years  in  peace  and  safety.  There  is  not  a 
tittle  of  evidence  that  the  ])eople  in  general  had  any  premoni¬ 
tory  intimation  of  the  intended  rising  of  the  Sepoys,  if,  indeed, 
the  Sepoys  themselves  had  any  long-premeditated  intention 
to  risL  It  is  Avell  knoAvn  that  after  the  mutineers  had 
marchc' T  out  of  Aleerut  on  the  road  to  Delhi,  they  halted 
witV  ,-enty-five  miles  of  the  former  station  to  debate  Avhe- 
ther ,  ^  should  not  turn  round  and  make  for  Bareilly.  So 

little  Avas  there  of  any  preconcerted  plan.  ^Vnd  it  is  believed 
by  S4  Avell  qualified  to  foriii  an  opinion,  that  if  they  had 
been  briskly  pursued  by  the  Carabineers  they  Avould  have 
hud  doAvn  their  arms.  In  several  instances — at  Alozufferpore, 
Dacca,  and  Chittagong,  for  example — the  toAvnspeoj)le  drove 
out  the  mutineers.  Many  hundreds,  probably  thousands, 
of  the  SeiAoys  Avere  robbed  and  murdered  by  the  villagei’s  as 
they  Avere  straggling  to  their  homes  from  Delhi  or  CaAvnporc 
with  their  ill-gotten  booty.  With  the  exception  of  the  vilest 
rabble,  avIio  folloAved  them  as  the  jackal  folloAV's  the  tiger,  and 
wbo  lived,  in  a  great  measure,  by  plundering  the  plunderers, 
there  AA-as  no  sympathy  betAveen  the  mutineers  and  the  people. 
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Every  man  who  had  intelligence  enough  to  look  beyond  the 
passing  hour,  and  who  had  the  smallest  property  to  lose,  was 
well  aware  what  the  consequences  of  the  ascendancy  of  his 
armed  fellow-countrymen  must  be.  If  they  had  no  special 
affection  for  their  English  rulers,  they  felt  in  their  heart  of 
hearts  that  the  domination  of  the  white  man  was  immeasurably 
preferable  to  anarchy  and  unbridled  rapine.  And  they  well 
knew'  that  such  tribulations  would  assuredly  and  speedily 
follow  the  victory  of  the  Sepoys. 

AVe  fear  it  may  be  thought  that  we  have  dwelt  at  unneces¬ 
sary'  and  tedious  length  u[)on  this  much-disputed  question  of 
mutiny  or  rebellion.  But,  in  truth,  it  is  of  far  greater  impor¬ 
tance  than  all  other  questions  connected,  directly  or  indirectly, 
with  the  events  of  1857,  put  together,  that  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land  should  be  able  to  come  to  a  certain  conclusion  whether 
the  people  of  India,  as  a  body,  or  any  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  that  body,  were  inimical  to  the  British  Government 
on  that  occasion,  in  such  a  sense  that  they  either  com¬ 
mitted,  or  attempted  or  desired  to  commit,  overt  acts  of 
deadly  hostility  against  it ;  or  whether  our  danger — our  whole 
real  danger — sprang  from  the  large  and  highly-trained  native 
army,  and  the  extreme  numerical  disproiK)rtion  of  that  army 
to  the  English  force  stationed  in  India  at  the  time  of  the  out¬ 
break.  AVe  think  that  we  have  brought  together  a  mass  of 
evidence  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  w’ith  the  hyjjothesis 
of  general  disaffection,  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  fairly  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  rebellion ;  and  that  we  have  proved,  on  the 
contrary,  that  almost  our  only  enemy — certainly  our  only  for¬ 
midable  enemy — w'as  the  Frankenstein  of  our  own  creation, 
whom  we  had  nursed  up  into  such  perilous  dimensions,  un¬ 
checked  by  any  adequate  counter-balancing  jM)W'er,  that  nothing 
but  the  signal  courage  and  tenacity  of  our  race  enabled  us  to 
come  conquerors  out  of  the  struggle  for  life  or  death  against 
such  fearful  odds  and  disadvantages. 

If,  then,  these  propositions  have  been  demonstrated,  what  is 
the  logical  corollary  ?  Not,  certainly,  that  we  should  cherish 
a  chronic  distrust  of  the  whole  native  ])opulation,  and  especially 
of  the  Mahomedans,  and  allow  ourselves  to  believe  that  they 
are  only  biding  their  time  to  rise  and  slay  us.  Not,  as  certainly, 
that  we  should  write  books  or  pamphlets  (which  thousands  of 
the  natives  nowadays  can  read  and  understand  as  w'ell  as  we 
do),  to  denounce  the  British  Government  as  atrociously  perfi¬ 
dious  and  unjust,  and  the  statesmen  delegated  by  England  to 
exercise  suju'eme  jmw'er  in  India  as  ‘  the  worst  and  basest  of 
‘  rulers.’  But,  surely,  if  the  premises  which  we  have  endea- 
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voured  to  establish  be  true,  the  one  great  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  fearful  perils  through  which  God  has  carried  us  safely 
is  this :  that  whilst  we  are  bound  to  use  our  most  earnest  and 
sustained  endeavours  to  wdn  from  the  more  intelligent  and  the 
best-disposed  of  our  subject  millions — if  w’e  cannot  hope  for 
their  affections — the  confidence,  the  respect,  and  the  conviction 
of  self-interest  involved  in  the  stability  of  our  rule,  w'e  should, 
at  the  same  time,  most  carefully'  guard  ourselves  against  a  re¬ 
petition  of  the  grievous  mistake  of  establishing  an  enormous 
native  army,  which  we  have  found  bv  sad  experience  that  it  is 
indispensable  to  watch  and  keep  in  check  by  a  British  force  so 
large,  that  it  puts  the  severest  strain  alike  on  the  finances  of 
India,  and  on  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  to  maintain  it  in 
the  necessary  strength  and  efficiency'. 

Where,  then,  is  the  escape  from  this  dilemma?  We  have 
read  of  machines  of  vast  |x»wer,  but  yet  so  heavy  and  un¬ 
wieldy  that  they  could  hardly  give  motion  to  their  own  bulk, 
still  less  communicate  force  to  other  bodies.  Our  pow'er  in 
India  is  in  danger  of  being  crippled  by'  its  own  weight.  We 
ire  told  that  we  must  maintain  a  very  large  native  force.  It 
is  certain  that  we  cannot  safely  do  so  unless  we  keep  up,  at 
the  same  time,  a  body  of  English  troops,  ujwn  which  we  may 
depend  as  fully  competent  to  control  that  force  at  all  times, 
ind  to  destroy  it  if  it  rise  against  us.  But  the  cost  of  this 
double  necessity  is  ruining  us  ;  it  is,  at  the  least,  exhausting 
4e  means  of  rendering  our  Government  ten  times  more  benefi¬ 
cent  than  with  all  our  efforts  we  can  now  make  it.  It  is  the 
old  case  ‘  })ropter  vitam,  vivendi  perdere  causas.’  We  spend  so 
much  in  guarding  our  field  that  we  have  not  the  wherewithal 
left  for  its  proper  and  creditable  cultivation. 

But  before  we  fold  our  arms  in  hopelessness,  let  us  consider 
if  it  be  not  possible  to  cut  the  knot  of  the  difficulty.  Is  it 
absolutely  certain  that  the  safety  of  our  dominion  is  involved 
in  our  keeping  on  foot  a  native  army  of  135,000  men  ?  Can  we 
feel  sure  of  their  loyalty  at  the  moment  of  our  greatest  peril  ? 
At  such  a  crisis,  should  we  not  be  safer  with  half  of  them,  if 
only  we  had  at  hand  a  comparatively  small  body  of  English 
loldiers  ?  ‘  The  more  troops  we  had,’  says  Mr.  Raikes  with 
reference  to  Agra  in  1857,  ‘  save  our  one  weak  European 
‘regiment  and  battery,  the  greater  our  danger.’  Not  to  press 
the  argument  too  far,  is  it  not  possible,  is  it  not  probable, 
that  our  dominion  would  be  quite  as  secure  if  defended  by 
75,000  native  troops,  and  50,000  English  soldiers  as  it  is  now 
nnder  the  protection  of  135,000  of  the  former  and  70,000  of 
the  latter,  the  Government  saving  the  difference  between  the 
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cost  of  maintaining  the  larger  and  the  smaller  body,  or — what 
is  better — investing  that  sum  in  railroads  and  their  feeders,  in 
Avorks  of  irrigation  and  navigable  canals. 

That  Avhich  has  hap|>ened  once  may  happen  again.  IVe 
have  crushed  Avith  extreme  difficulty,  and  at  a  v  ast  expense  of 
blootl  and  treasure,  a  simultaneous  uprising  of  an  enormous 
native  army,  making  use  for  our  destruction  of  the  weapons 
that  Ave  had  put  into  their  hands  and  of  the  skill  and  discipline 
Avhich  Ave  had  taught  them.  But  during  the  century  of  our 
tenure  of  jx)Aver  it  has  never  been  imperilled  for  a  moment 
by  any  insurrection  of  the  people.  There  have  been  petty  out¬ 
breaks,  no  doubt,  but  they  have  occasionetl  no  anxiety,  and 
have  been  repressed  Avithout  difficulty.  And  Ave  may  safely 
assure  ourselves  that  such  risings  Avill  be  less  frequent 
and  less  formidable  as  every  year  passes  by.  The  historv 
of  all  lands  and  of  all  times  should  teach  us  hoAv  soon  and 
hoAv  thoroughly,  under  a  strong  and  just  Government,  and 
Avith  circumstances  otherAvise  tolerably  favourable,  even  an  ex¬ 
citable  and  Avarlike  ])opulation  settles  doAvn  to  the  pursuits  of 
]>eaceful  industry  and  forgets  the  use  of  arms,  and  Avhat  the 
Koman  historian  called  ‘  certaminis  gaudia.’  The  Jats  Avho 
defended  Bhurtj>ore  against  Lord  Combermere,  in  1826,  nine- 
tenths  of  Avhom  had  never  heard  a  shot  fired  in  anger,  Avere  as 
different  from  those  avIio,  trained  to  arms  from  their  youth, 
manned  the  same  Avails  against  Lord  Lake  in  180o,  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  farmers  of  Huntingdonshire  from  CromAvell’s  Ironsides. 
Compare  the  Britons  Avho  fought  against  the  Romans  Avith 
those  who  fled  before  the  Saxons ;  the  Highlanders  of  1745  Avith 


])etty  portion  of  the  i)opulation  Avhich  Avas  most  hostile  achieved 
against  us,  apart  from  the  Sepoys,  in  1857-8.  They  have 
since  been  disarmed,  and  lost,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  the 
]>oAver  for  mischief  Avhich  they  previously  possessed.  Surely, 
then,  AA'e  do  not  need  a  large  native  army  to  keep  them  doAvn, 
and  then  70,0()0  British  troops  ‘  custodire  ipsos  custodes.’  let 
simj)ly  because  the  latter  cost  us,  man  for  man,  tAvice  as  much 
as  the  native  soldier,  Ave  are  continually  sending  home  regi¬ 
ments  and  batteries  of  Europeans,  or  reducing  their  numerical 
strength,  Avhilst  our  native  army,  though  eertainly  much  smaller 
than  it  Avas  before  the  mutiny,  is  maintained  in  formidable  force. 

Taking  the  average  of  the  AA-hole  country,  there  are,  probably, 
no  people  in  the  AA'orld  so  docile,  so  addicted  to  the  ])ursuits  of 
industry,  and,  consequently,  so  easily  governed,  as  the  natives 
t»f  India.  There  are  Avild  races  on  its  extreme  north-Avestern 
and  its  north-eastern  frontiers  Avho  have  "iven  us  trouble  in 
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times  past,  and  may  give  ns  trouble  again  ;  but  as  long  as  we 
keep  out  of  their  fastnesses  they  are  almost  powerless  for 
mischief,  and  even  if  we  march  into  their  hills  to  seek  them 
they  are  antagonists  utterly  contemptible  to  soldiers  who  have 
confronted  Kussians  and  Frenchmen.  Our  only  real  enemies 
on  such  occasions  are  malaria,  snow,  and  the  difficulty  of  for¬ 
warding  supplies — enemies  to  be  overcome  not  by  force  of 
arms,  hut  by  the  foresight  and  general  resources  of  the  civil 
administration.  We  have  one  or  two  savage  tribes,  such  as 
the  Bheels  and  the  Sontals,  in  the  jungles  within  our  own 
borders,  but  it  has  not  been  found  impracticable  to  win  their 
confidence  and  to  humanise  them ;  and  when  they  occasionally 
break  out  they  are  no  match,  in  thousands,  for  a  few  hun¬ 
dreds  of  their  own  kinsmen,  trained  and  led  by  English  officers. 
For  the  rest,  we  cannot  imagine  any  insurrection  of  the  people 
which  a  body  of  well-organised  police,  acting  promptly,  on  the 
first  manifestation  of  danger  to  the  public  peace,  could  not 
easily  suppress.  Indeed,  such  a  force,  with  just  discipline 
enough  to  ensure  combined  action  and  mutual  support  in  actual 
conflict,  but  not  drilled  into  soldiers,  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
very  instrument  best  fitted  to  maintain  our  authority  over  our 
own  subjects,  at  the  same  time  that  it  involves  the  least  danger 
to  our  rule ;  for  the  police  of  one  district  has  no  relations  with 
the  police  of  any  other  district,  except,  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
with  its  immediate  neighbours.  The  policeman  of  Patna 
knows  no  more  of  the  policeman  of  Meerut  than  he  does  of 
the  policeman  of  Berlin  or  Madrid.  The  two  have  no  means 
of  making  common  cause  for  any  object.  The  native  soldiery, 
on  the  contrary,  though  less  homogeneous  than  before  the 
mutiny,  are  in  a  far  greater  degree  a  united  body,  very  many 
of  them  born  in  the  same  province,  sprung  from  the  same  clan, 
members  of  the  same  caste,  fraternising  in  camps  and  canton¬ 
ments,  or  meeting  on  the  line  of  march  in  the  frequent  changes 
of  quarters.  The  Sepoy  at  Calcutta  has  brothers  or  cousins  in 
the  regiments  at  Agra,  or  even  Peshawur,  and  the  system  of 
cheap  postage  renders  intercommunication  easy  and  frequent. 
And  these  men,  unlike  the  police,  are  sedulously  drilled  into 
the  highest  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  must  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that 
for  one  word  that  is  said  in  deprecation  of  a  too  large  native 
array  a  hundred  voices  are  raised  to  insist  upon  the  danger  of 
what  is  called,  for  the  purjmse  of  evoking  prejudice,  a  mili¬ 
tary  police  ;  as  if  it  were  not  in  our  own  power  to  fix  the  point 
to  which  organisation  and  drill  should  be  carried,  and  no 
further ;  as  if  there  were  not  more  latent  and  possible  mischief 
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in  a  single  regiment  of  thoroughly  disciplined  and  armed  sol¬ 
diers  than  in  ten  times  their  number  of  rough-and-ready 
policemen.  Even  in  Parliament,  M’hen  Lord  Cranborne 
brought  forward,  mth  so  much  ability,  the  last  Indian  budget, 
the  same  cuckoo  note  was  raised  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
known  better.  But  ‘there  are  some  men,’  as  Dr.  Johnson  said, 

‘  who  would  have  cried  fire  in  the  deluge.’ 

An  event  which  took  place  at  Bareilly,  the  capital  of  Bohil- 
cund,in  18 16,  affords  the  aptest  illustration  and  proof  of  the  utter 
impotence  of  an  undisciplined  multitude,  however  individually 
brave  and  well  armed,  and  with  all  the  fervour  of  fanaticism 
superadded,  to  bear  dowm  the  defences  or  to  resist  the  onset 
of  a  very  small  body  of  regular  troops,  led  with  ordinary  cou¬ 
rage  and  judgment.  On  the  occasion  in  question,  resistance  to 
a  novel  house-tax  had  been  inflamed  by  accidental  bloodshed 
into  vehement  religious  excitement,  under  the  influence  of  which 
some  5,000  to  6,000  Kohillas  (some  accounts  say  more  than 
twice  as  many),  brave  and  reckless  to  a  proverb,  and  well  pro¬ 
vided  with  matchlocks,  swords  and  spears,  had  risen  in  violent 
insurrection.  The  only  troops  at  hand  to  resist  them  were 
about  270  men  of  the  27th  Native  Infantry,  with  two  guns, 
and  150  of  a  provincial  battalion — a  wretched  sort  of  local 
militia — together  with  a  regiment  of  Irregular  Horse.  Let  the 
historian  (H.  H.  Wilson)  tell  the  result  of  the  conflict: — 

‘  Their  first  attack  was  made  upon  the  Sepoys.  Being  formed  in 
a  square  (we  have  been  assured  by  an  officer  who  took  part  in  the 
engagement  that  the  Sepoys  were  drawn  up  in  a  triangle,  from 
want  of  numbers  to  form  a  square),  the  troops  repulsed  every  charge, 
though  the  assailants  fought  with  fury,  some  of  them  making  their 
way  into  the  square,  where  they  were  cut  down  or  bayoneted.  On 
his  side.  Captain  Cunningham’s  horse  charged  the  masses  of  the 
multitude,  and  threw  them  into  confusion.  Repulsed  in  their  for¬ 
ward  movements,  they  took  up  their  ground  in  a  grove  defended  by 
a  low  wall,  but  were  driven  out  of  it  by  the  troops,  who  pursued 
them  into  the  old  town  and  set  fire  to  the  huts  in  which  they  had 
taken  shelter.  This  put  an  end  to  the  conflict.  The  insurgents 
dispersed,  leaving  between  three  and  four  hundred  dead,  and  a 
greater  number  wounded  and  taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the 
troops  was  inconsiderable — twenty-one  killed,  sixty-two  wounded.’ 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  Kohillas  have,  perhaps,  the  highest 
reputation  for  courage  among  the  martial  tribes  of  India  (as 
they  have  proved  in  a  hundred  conflicts  with  ourselves  and 
others),  that  they  were  in  1816  well  provided  with  arms,  and 
accustomed  to  their  use,  and  that,  since  the  mutiny,  they  have 
been,  as  we  believe,  pretty  effectually  disarmed,  there  ought  to 
be  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
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we  do  not  require  our  present  complement  of  135,000  native 
troops  to  assist,  say,  40,000  English  soldiers  and  a  well- 
organised  police  in  suppressing  any  possible  insurrection  of  our 
subjects,  at  a  period  when  railways  afford  us  the  altogether 
novel  advantage  of  the  means  of  rapidly  concentrating  our 
forces  on  any  point  of  rising  danger. 

There  is  another  consideration,  the  importance  of  which,  in 
its  bearing  upon  the  question  under  discussion,  to  which  we 
earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  We  have  spoken  only  of  the  railways.  It  has 
been  objected  that  they  might  easily  be  broken  up  by  insur¬ 
gents,  at  the  very  moment  of  need.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  which,  nevertheless,  was  worked 
long  enough  in  1857,  when  it  flashed  the  intelligence  of  the 
mutiny  at  Meerut  to  Lahore,  to  be  the  means  of  preserving 
many  invaluable  lives,  and  to  cooperate  largely  with  other 
causes  in  saving  the  Punjab  from  being  crippled  at  the  very 
commencement  of  the  struggle.  As  regards  the  railways, 
however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  eould  be  de¬ 
stroyed  only  in  close  proximity  to  the  actual  scene  of  insur¬ 
rection,  and  that,  at  the  w'orst,  they  would  serve  to  convey 
troops  from  distant  stations  to  within  a  few  marches  of  the 
field  of  action.  But  we  possess  other  advantages  over  the 
races  subject  to  our  rule  in  India  which,  being  absolutely  in 
our  own  hands,  could  not  be  turned  against  us.  At  no  period 
of  history  were  science  and  mechanical  ingenuity  so  actively 
and  successfully  engaged  in  turning  to  practical  account  the 
resources  of  nature  and  art ;  and  no  field,  we  believe,  is  now 
80  assiduously  cultivated  as  that  w'hich  bears  fruit  in  the 
invention  or  improvement  of  engines  and  munitions  of  war. 
Whatever  of  evil  may  result  from  this  undeniable  tendency  of 
the  age,  this  much  is  certain,  that  it  gives  an  irresistible 
advantage  to  the  soldiers  of  wealthy  and  civilised  nations 
in  conflict  with  those  who,  from  whatever  cause,  are  unable  to 
provide  themselves  with  weaix)ns  of  equally  destructive  power. 
The  introduction  of  rifled  or  otherwise  improved  artillery, 
throwing  explosive  projectiles  with  the  greatest  accuracy  to 
distances  till  recently  deemed  fabulous ;  of  breech-loading  or 
repeating  rifles,  by  the  use  of  which  a  handful  of  men  may 
maintain  a  fire  equal  to  that  of  a  battalion  armed  as  in  old 
times  ;  of  the  field  telegraph  ;  and  of  other  inventions — yearly 
improved  and  extended — gives  to  those  who  alone,  from  their 
w^th  and  knowledge,  can  command  such  resources  a  supe¬ 
riority  in  w'ar  over  rude  and  uncivilised  peoples  greater, 
perhaps,  than  the  possession  and  use  of  gunpowder  afforded  in 
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the  middle  apjes.  jNIere  numbers  will  be  of  no  avail  against 
troops  armed  and  equip})ed  in  the  manner  Avhich  Ave  have  in¬ 
dicated.  AVe  have  seen  hoAv  much  ‘  the  needle  gun  ’ — how¬ 
ever  aided  by  other  causes  of  superiority — has  effected  for 
Prussia  in  a  conflict  Avith  a  people  of  equal  military  repu¬ 
tation.  From  this  instance  Ave  may  form  some  estimate 
as  to  what  Avould  be  the  effects  of  breech-loaders,  and  of 
artillery  and  projectiles  of  the  latest  and  most  approved 
invention,  employed  against  Asiatics  Avho  could  not  possibly 
possess  themselves  of  similar  Aveapons.  The  use  of  these 
impmA’cd  arms  AAOuld  of  course  be  confined  to  British  troops. 
It  Avould  be  rash  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  natives,  by 
Avhom  they  might  be  turned  against  ourselves.  But  then 
hoAv  absurd  a  thing  it  Avould  be  to  maintain  an  enormous  native 
army,  which  Ave  should  be  compelled  to  ann  in  a  comparatively 
inefficient  manner  I  The  true  policy  is  to  have  a  smaller  force, 
perfectly  trustAvorthy,  and  rendered  invincible  by  the  suiwri- 
ority  of  its  arms. 

Be  it  observed,  too,  that  this  argument  tells  Avlth  tenfold 
force  against  those  Avho — if  their  opinions  are  to  be  inferred 
fn)m  their  conduct — differ  from  us  in  seeing  no  danger  in  the 
maintenance  of  135,000  disciplined  native  troops,  Avhom  they 
hold  to  be  indispensably  required  to  protect  our  Government 
against  insurrections  of  the  people.  But  if  that  be  the  quarter 
from  Avhich  danger  to  our  Indian  Empire  really  threatens, 
Avhere  or  how  are  the  suj)posed  insurgents,  the  Kyots  of  the 
plains,  or  the  artisans  of  the  large  cities,  the  Bheels,  or  the 
Sontals,  or  even  the  Avild  tribes  on  our  frontiers,  to  obtain 
Aveaj)ons  AvhereAvlth  to  face  Armstrong  guns  and  breech¬ 
loading  rifles  of  the  neAvest  construction  ? 

The  classes  throughout  India  Avho  might  once  have  been 
dangerous  learnt  a  lesson  in  1857  in  respect  to  the  jWAver  of 
England  and  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  British  soldier 
Avhich  they  are  not  likely  to  forget  for  one  or  tAvo  generations ; 
by  AA-hich  time,  unless  Ave  Avilfully  keep  it  aliA'e,  the  military  spirit 
of  the  people  Avill,  for  the  most  part,  have  died  out.  What  we 
deprecate  is  a  course  of  conduct  Avhich  at  once  feeds  that  spirit 
in  a  pro|K)rtion  of  the  i>opulation  needlessly  large,  and  compels 
us  to  drain  the  labour-market  of  England  of  the  young  men 
whom  its  industries  can  very  ill  spare,  in  order  to  keep  ia 
check  a  large  native  force  w'hich  India  Avould  be  better  without. 

There  is  no  danger  that  could  assail  us  from  external  foes 
Avithout  alfonling  us  ample  time  to  strengthen  our  hands 
to  meet  it.  The  native  princes  Avithin  the  Peninsula  are 
altogether  poAverless  for  serious  aggression ;  and  reducing 
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our  own  force,  Ave  might  Avell  demand  that  they  should  disband 
a  coiTesponding  number  of  their  omi  troops.  "With  ordinary 
Avatchfulness  on  our  part,  no  one  of  them  could  collect  the 
means  of  harming  us,  and  all  experience  has  shown  that  they 
are  incapable  of  combining  for  such  a  pur|X)se.  Our  only 
neighbour  who  has  a  real  army  is  strong  only  in  his  native 
mountains.  The  last  campaign  in  Oude  has  dissipated  Avhatever 
notion  previously  existed  that  the  troops  of  Nipal  could  give  us 
any  trouble  on  the  plains.  And  Avhile  Ave  believe  the  invasion 
of  India  by  Russia  to  be  the  most  holloAV  of  bugbears,  it  is 
certain  that  long  before  any  anny  could  march  from  the  steppes 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral  through  the  defiles  of  Affghanistan  and 
debouch  upon  the  Punjab,  troops  might  be  sent  from  England 
Avhich,  combined  Avith  Avhat  could  be  spared  from  the  ordinary 
garrison  of  India,  Avould  form  a  force  abundantly  capable  of 
dealing  AAith  the  inA’aders. 

This  is  an  Im]>erial  even  more  than  it  is  an  Indian  question. 
Year  by  year,  as  the  minds  of  our  labouring  classes  are  enlarged, 
either  by  education  or  by  a  Avider  intercourse  Avith  their  kind, 
they  are  becoming  less  and  less  ‘  adscriptl  glebaj ;  ’  the  attrac¬ 
tions  of  America  or  Australia  groAv  stronger ;  the  master  finds 
it  necessary  to  court  the  man,  not  the  man  the  master  ;  and  the 
difficulties  of  raising  recruits  for  the  army  are  from  these  causes 
greatly  increased.  The  reduction  by  one-third  of  the  amount 
of  European  force  noAv  maintained  in  India  Avould  be  a  very 
sensible  relief  to  England.  But  this  cannot,  Ave  freely  admit, 
be  safely  done  as  long  as  Ave  j>ersist  in  keeping  up  our 
native  army  at  its  present  strength.  And  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  state  of  opinion  in  this  country  Avhich  Avould  permit  an 
adequate  reduction  of  that  amiy,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
public  mind  should  be  thoroughly  disabused  of  the  mischievous 
error  that  the  terrible  events  Avhich  sickened  or  maddened  every 
English  heart  in  1857  AA-ere  the  Avork  of  an  insiu-gcnt  people, 
goaded  into  rebellion  by  long  years  of  misgovernment,  and  that 
an  overwhelming  military  force  is  required  to  guard  against 
fresh  outbreaks  of  the  same  nature.  AVe  have  endeaA'oured  to 
show  the  real  origin  and  character  of  the  insurrection  of  1857, 
and  to  prove  from  the  experience  of  the  past  Avhere,  and 
Avhere  alone,  serious  danger  to  our  rule  lies  in  the  future. 
Danger  for  danger,  it  is  far  less  hazardous  to  trust  the  jxjpula- 
tion,  than  to  lean  on  the  broken  reed  of  a  natiA  e  soldiery.  We 
shall  profit,  if  Ave  are  Avise,  by  the  counsel  which  the  late  Rajah 
of  Puttiala,  our  faithful  ally,  and  himself  a  Sikh,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Raikes: — 

‘  Wait,  sir,  till  this  excitement  of  victory,  this  surfeit  of  plunder. 
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be  over;  wait  till  you  mass  large  bodies  of  Sikhs  in  your  canton¬ 
ments  ;  and  then  remember  that  I  warned  you  of  the  danger.’ 

Mr.  Raikes  proceeds : — 

‘  This  conversation  made  the  greater  impression  on  me,  as  com¬ 
prising  the  views  of  Brigadier  Chamberlain,*  who  a  few  days  before 
had  said  to  me ;  “  The  Sepoys  have  waited  a  hundred  years  to 
“  mutiny ;  the  Sikhs,  if  subject  to  like  temptations,  will  not  wait 
“  ten.  ” 

He  also  had  received  from  the  Rajah  of  Jheend  (a  Sikh)  a 
similar  warning. 

Since  the  foregoing  paper  was  sent  to  the  press  we  have 
seen  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Lawrence  on  the  subject  of  the 
mutiny,  dated  so  recently  as  the  18th  of  April  last.  The 
opinions  to  which  he  has  given  the  stamp  of  his  high  autho¬ 
rity,  corroborated  by  those  of  the  chiefs  and  people  whom,  as 
he  states,  he  has  consulted,  are  so  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  views  which  we  have  expressed — being  couched,  indeed, 
almost  in  identical  language — that  we  feel  that  we  should  do 
less  than  justice  to  the  very  important  truths  which  we  have 
felt  it  our  duty  to  enforce  if  we  held  back  this  opportune 
conamunication  from  our  readers  : — 

‘  As  regards  the  mutiny,  I  am  fully  convinced  not  only  that  it 
arose  in  the  native  army,  but  that  it  did  not  extend  to  the  people  of 
the  country  to  any  great  extent,  except  where  they  were  the 
relatives  and  connexions  of  the  native  soldiers.  As  the  Sepoys  were 
destroyed  or  dispersed,  all  the  people,  save  and  except  those  who 
had  committed  themselves  by  acts  of  atrocity,  speedily  settled  down. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  Delhi  territory  there  was  scarcely  a  shot 
fired  after  the  recapture  of  the  city.  This  is  the  universal  testimony 
of  the  chiefs  and  people  whom  I  have  consulted,  as  well  as  my  own 
observation.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  Gangetic  Doab  many  of  the 
Sepoys,  on  their  way  to  their  homes,  were  waylaid  by  the  country¬ 
folk,  plundered,  and  murdered.  Hindostan,  and  indeed  all  India, 
are  full  of  predatory  races,  who  for  ages  have  been  robbers  and 
plunderers,  and  who  seized  on  the  opportunity  of  the  mutiny  to 
return  to  their  old  ways.  The  Goojur,  the  Mehwatee,  the  Mena, 
the  Boondela,  and  so  forth,  rejoice  over  the  good  old  days  of  plunder 
and  rapine,  and  naturally  took  to  the  ways  of  their  forefather.’ 

*  Now  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  K.C.B.  and  K.S.I.,  an  ofScer  of 
great  distinction,  and  with  equal  knowledge  of  the  military  classes 
of  North-Western  India. 
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Akt.  II. —  Causeries  (Tun  Curieux:  Varietes  d’Histoire  et 
dArt;  Tirees  (fun  Cabinet  (d AutograpJies  et  de  Dessins. 
Par  F.  Feuillet  de  Conches.  Tomes  Premier  et  Se¬ 
cond,  1862  ;  Tome  Troisieme,  1864  :  Paris. 

rpiiE  title  of  this  book  is  untranslatable.  There  is  no 
English  equivalent  for  causerie,  which  is  something  less 
formal,  continuous,  and  pretentious  than  ‘  conversation,’  — 
something  more  intellectual,  refined,  and  cultivated  than  ‘  talk.’ 
An  earnest  preoccupied  man  may  converse ;  an  over-excited 
or  coarse-minded  man  may  talk  ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other  can  causer  in  the  precise  French  acceptation  of  the 
word.  Boswell  says,  ‘  Though  his  (Johnson’s)  usual  phrase  for 
‘  conversation  was  “  talk,”  yet  he  made  a  distinction ;  for 
‘when  he  once  told  me  that  he  dined  the  day  before  at  a 
‘  firiend’s  house,  with  “  a  very  pretty  company,”  and  I  asked  him 
‘  if  there  was  good  conversation,  he  answered,  “  No,  Sir,  we 
‘  had  “  talk  ”  but  no  conversation ;  there  w'as  nothing  dis- 
‘  cussed.”  ’  On  another  occasion,  however,  when  he  said  there 
had  been  good  ‘  talk,’  Boswell  rejoined,  ‘  Yes,  Sir,  you  tossed 
‘  and  gored  several  persons.’  Positiveness,  loudness,  love  of 
argument,  and  eagerness  for  display,  are  fatal  to  causerie; 
which  we  take  to  consist  in  the  easy,  careless,  unforced  flow 
and  interchange  of  remarks,  fancies,  feelings,  or  thoughts, — the 
results  of  reading,  observation,  or  reflection ;  begun  -without 
defined  object  or  formed  purpose,  and  continuing  its  course 
like  Wordsworth’s  river  Avhich  ‘  Avindeth  at  its  o-wn  sweet  will,’ 
or  Bums’s  verses  when  he  trusted  to  the  inspiration  of  ac¬ 
cident — 

‘  And  how  the  subject-theme  may  gang, 

Let  time  and  chance  determine  ; 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang. 

Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon.’ 

In  strictness,  therefore,  perhaps  the  title  of  causeries  should 
only  be  given  to  such  a  book  as  we  should  call  ‘  Table-Talk.’ 

I  But  Ave  are  not  disjiosed  to  quarrel  Anth  M.  Sainte-Beuve  for 
giving  it  to  his  valuable  collection  of  familiar  essays,  critical 
ind  biographical,  the  justly  celebrated  ‘  Causeries  du  Lundi ;  ’ 
still  less  to  find  fault  Avith  IM.  Feuillet  de  Conches  for  be- 
I  stowing  it  on  a  book  Avhich,  Avithout  any  extraordinary  stretch 
of  fancy,  we  can  imagine  to  have  grown  out  of  conversations 
with  persons  of  congenial  pursuits, — the  scene  varying  between 
the  library,  the  picture-gallery,  the  museum,  and  the  collec- 
I  tor's  cabinet.  Each  freely  and  frankly  communicates  the 
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discoveries  he  has  made  or  the  information  he  has  colleeted ; 
the  piece  justificative ^  or  illustrative  document,  in  the  shape  of 
an  autograph  letter,  manuscript,  engraving,  or  portrait,  is  pro¬ 
duced  or  appealed  to  ;  then  come  inquiry,  comment,  amicable 
difference,  and  discussion  ;  till  materials  arc  accumulated  for  a 
book  rivalling  the  ‘  Curiosities  of  Literature  ’  in  erudition,  and 
far  surpassing  it  in  accuracy,  jHinetration,  and  suggestiveness. 
Indeed,  we  have  rarely  met  with  one  which  opens  st)  manv 
fruitful  fields  of  inquiry,  supplies  so  many  important  tt)pics  of 
8|)eculation,  or  brings  the  critical  facxdty  so  pleasantly  and 
profitably  into  play. 

The  tendency  and  utility  of  such  a  work  are  so  obvious, 
that  there  was  little  need  of  the  aitologetic  preface  of  sixtv 
pages,  addressed  to  the  celebrated  advocate  and  jurisconsult, 
M.  Chaix  d’Est-Ange.  Considering  how  chronicles,  journals, 
corresi^ondence,  household-l>ooks,  news-letters,  broad  sheets, 
loose  scraps  of  every  kind,  have  been  ransacked  and  turned  to 
account  by  recent  xxTiters  of  note, — the  literary  world  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  historians  in  particular,  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
awake  already  to  the  value  of  well-authenticated  details  and 
contemjxxrary  evidence,  however  homely  and  minute.  M. 
Philarete  Chasles  might  safely  have  been  left  unanswered  when 
he  exclaimed,  ‘  What  care  I  about  the  patience  or  scrupu- 
‘  lousness  of  a  former  frequenter  of  the  Alexandrian  libraiy 
‘  who  should  have  savetl  for  me,  in  twenty-five  volumes  folio, 

‘  the  billets-eioHr  of  Cleojiatra  and  the  bills  of  her  washer- 
‘  woman  and  jeweller.’  Twenty-five  volumes  in  folio  would 
be  a  large  order,  but  can  it  be  doubted  that  Cleopatra’s  bills, 
to  say  nothing  of  her  billets-doux,  would  help  to  throw  light  on 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  lady, the  country,  and  the  time? 
Can  M.  Philarete  Chasles  have  forgotten  the  philosophic  re¬ 
flection  of  Pascal  that,  if  Cleopatra’s  nose  had  been  shorter, 
the  whole  face  of  the  world  might  have  been  changed  ?  Minute 
personal  details  have  been  rightly  treasured  by  biographers; 
and  we  feel  grateful  tt)  Mr.  Forster  for  printing  the  bill  of 
Goldsmith’s  tailor,  Mr.  Filby  of  AVater  Lane,  although  it  does 
not  speeify  the  charge  for  the  famous  peach-coloured  coat 
which  provoked  the  sarcasm  of  Johnson. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  not  sorry'  that  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches  has  been  seduced  into  a  vindication  of  his  plan;  for,  if 
supei’fluous,  his  preface  is  the  opposite  of  commonplace  or 
dull.  It  com))rises  a  brief  and  rapid  but  masterly'  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  leading  French  memoirs;  and  after  Illustrating 
by  instances  the  advantages  of  biographical  details  and  private 
letters  in  estimating  books  as  well  as  men,  it  proceeds  to  give 
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j)roofs  of  tlie  serious  liability  incurred  by  authors  who  are 
content  with  secondhand  authority. 

‘When  we  write  a  book,  it  is  our  reflection,  our  reason,  that 
speak ;  we  express  only  our  ideas,  sonietimcs  only  the  hypocrisy  of 
our  ideas.  When  we  write  letters,  we  more  commonly  express  our 
sentiments  and  our  passions.  Kcad,  fur  example,  the  elegant  pages 
in  which  Sallust  raises  altars  to  poverty,  proclaims  the  inetfable 
sweetness  and  the  eminent  dignity  of  the  Stoic  moralists,  stigmatises 
with  burning  declamation,  with  virtuous  anger,  the  corruption  of 
Rome,  the  extortion  in  the  provinces.  Is  it  after  reading  this  that 
we  shall  recognise  this  Sallust,  the  corrupter  of  the  domestic  hearth, 
the  bloodstained  tribune,  the  slave  of  Caesar,  the  impudent  extor¬ 
tioner,  whose  famous  museum-gardens  were  built  with  the  gold  and 
the  tears  of  Numidia?  Incredible  power  of  abstraction !  prodigious 
miracle  of  taste  and  art !  This  man,  branded  with  infamy,  talks  of 
virtue  like  Cato ;  pen  in  hand  he  becomes  virtuous. 

‘  Shall  we  believe  also  in  the  disinterestedness  of  Seneca,  in  his 
philosophy,  his  austerity,  his  clemency,  by  reading  nothing  but  his 
moral  treatises,  from  which  morals  seem  to  flow  rather  than  words. 
Read  his  life,  and  you  will  avert  your  looks.  Alongside  of  some 
real  public  and  private  virtues,  what  shameful  weaknesses!  What 
infamy  and  crime!  lie  knew  how  to  die:  he  did  not  know  how  to 
live.’ 

When  Seneca  wrote  his  treatise  in  praise  of  poverty,  he  had 
some  millions  sterling  out  at  usurious  interest ;  and  it  was  the 
pointed  saying  of  South,  that  when  he  ( Seneca)  reconunended 
people  to  throw  away  their  money,  it  was  with  the  view  of 
picking  it  up  himself. 

Amongst  moderns  there  is  the  familiar  tale  of  Rousseau, 
invoking  parental  care  for  infancy  and  sending  his  own  chil¬ 
dren  to  a  foundling  hospital ;  and  the  less  known  contrast 
between  the  published  sentimentalism  and  the  private  conduct 
of  Saint  Pierre,  the  author  of  ‘  Paul  and  Virginia,’  who  has 

I  been  handed  down  to  posterity,  u|)on  the  not  quite  unim¬ 
peachable  testimony  of  his  wife,  as  a  man  of  desolating  egotism, 
violent  against  the  feeble,  mendacious  with  the  j)owerful.  ‘  I 
‘  have  gathered  from  the  mouth  of  an  intimate  friend  of  this 
‘worthy  woman,’  adds  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches,  ‘the  most 
‘  startling  anecdotes  of  this  pretended  good  man.’ 

Fortunately  for  jwor  humanity,  there  is  a  compensating  pro¬ 
cess  or  principle  simultaneously  at  work,  by  aid  of  which  the 
private  characters  of  authors  neutralise  the  repelling  impres¬ 
sions  of  their  works.  The  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre  pro¬ 
claimed  the  hangman  the  keystone  of  the  social  edifice.  lie 
deliberately  laid  down  that,  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  con¬ 
tempt  for  Locke  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom ;  that  the  Essay  on 
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the  Human  Understanding  ‘  is  most  assuredly,  deny  it  who 
‘  may,  all  that  the  absolute  want  of  genius  and  style  can  produce 
‘  most  wearisome ;  ’  that  Bacon  is  a  charlatan  ;  that  the  De  Aug- 
mtntis\&  ‘  perfectly  null  and  contemptible ; ’  and  the  Novum  Or¬ 
ganon  ‘  simply  worthy  of  Bedlam.’  No  writer  of  anything  like 
equal  eminence  has  given  expression  to  so  startling  an  amount 
of  prejudice,  illiberality,  and  insulting  arrogance  in  his  books ; 
Avhilst  his  familiar  letters  teem  with  proofs  of  a  kindly  and 
loving  nature,  of  candour,  liberality,  and  Christian  virtues. 

AVe  are  also  told  to  be  on  our  guard  against  drawing  too 
broad  an  inference  from  some  one  memorable  jiassage  or  action 
with  which  a  name  has  been  inextricably  and  disadvantageously 
mixed  u[).  ‘  If  there  are  certain  cries  of  the  heart  which 

‘  paint  the  entire  man  and  betray  the  secrets  of  his  soul,  he 
‘  may  let  drop  ill-considered  words  in  an  emergency  which 
‘  are  in  contradiction  to  his  real  sentiments,  to  his  whole 
‘  life.’  Or,  to  adopt  the  language  of  Bruyere,  ‘  Je  ne  sals  s’!! 
‘  est  pennis  de  juger  des  homines  par  une  faute  qui  est  unique, 
‘  et  si  un  besoiu  extreme,  ou  une  violent  passion,  ou  un 
‘  premier  mouvement,  tlrent  a  consequence.’  Thus,  we  are  not 
to  believe  Baimave  a  Robespierre  because,  when  the  death  of 
Foulonwas  announced  amidst  the  indignant  murmurs  in  theCon- 
stituent  Assembly,  he  exelaimed,  ‘  Le  sang  qui  coule,est-il done 
‘  si  pur  qu'on  ne  puisse  en  repandre  qitelques  gonttes?'  He  lived 
to  make  ample  rejiaratlon  for  this  outrage.  Nor  will  it  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  Vicomte  de  Bonald  was  honest,  firm,  and  high- 
minded,  although,  hurried  away  by  intolerance,  he  impatiently 
replied  to  those  who  objected  to  making  sacrilege  a  capital 
crime,  ‘  Eh  bien  !  les  coupahles  iront  devunt  Icur  juge  nature! P 

In  order  to  ineulcate  the  value  of  documents,  !M.  Feuillet 
de  Conches  has  unsjiaringly  exposed  celebratetl  authors  who 
have  proceeded  on  the  mon  histoire  est  fnie  principle  ;  and  he 
relates  an  anecdote  which  will  be  new  to  most  readers.  jNI.  de 
Lamartine  meeting  M.  Alexander  Dumas  soon  after  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  History  of  the  Girondins,  inquired  anxiously 
of  the  famous  romance-writer  if  he  had  read  it.  ‘  Oui;  e'est 
superbe  !  C”est  de  P histoire  elevee  a  la  hauteur  du  roman.' 

A  friend  calling  on  Archbishop  Usher  found  him  busily 
engaged  in  placing  his  choicest  books  and  manuscripts  under 
lock  and  key,  a  precaution  Avhich  he  explained  by  mentioning 
that  he  ex|iected  a  party  of  bibliophiles  and  collecttirs  to 
dinner.  ‘  What  most  of  all  and  still  afflicts  me,’  complains 
Evelyn,  ‘  those  letters  and  papers  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
‘  originals  and  written  wth  her  own  hand,  which  I  furnished  to 
‘  Ur.  Burnet,  arc  pretended  to  have  been  lost  at  the  presse. 
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‘  The  rest  I  lent  to  his  countryman,  the  late  Duke  of  Lauder- 
‘  dale,  Avho  never  returned  them ;  so  as  by  this  tretchery  my 
‘  collection  being  broken,  I  bestoAved  the  remainder  on  a 
‘  worthy  and  curious  friend  of  mine,  who  is  not  likely  to  trust  a 
‘  Scot  with  anything  he  values' 

A  Scot  is  not  always  on  the  safe  side  in  these  matters.  Sir 
"VTalter,  after  mentioning  the  sepulchral  vase  of  silver  sent  him 
from  Athens  by  Lord  Byron,  says  that  there  was  a  letter  sent 
with  this  vase  more  valuable  than  the  gift  itself.  ‘  I  left  it 
‘  naturally  in  the  urn  Avith  the  bones,  but  it  is  noAv  missing. 

‘  As  the  theft  Avas  not  of  a  nature  to  be  practised  by  a  mere 
‘  domestic,  I  am  compelled  to  suspect  the  inhospitality  of  some 
‘  individual  of  higher  station ;  most  gratuitously  exercised,  cer- 
‘  tainly,  since,  after  Avhat  I  haA^e  said,  no  one  Avill  choose  to 
‘  boast  of  |)ossessing  this  literary  curiosity.’ 

With  such  tendencies  abroad,  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  is 
quite  right  in  Avarning  collectors  against  the  predatory  habits 
of  their  associates ;  although,  Avhen  he  comes  to  particulars, 
his  own  personal  grievances  may  turn  out  more  imaginary  than 
real: 

‘We  need  not  go  out  of  France  in  search  of  such  adventures. 
Woe  to  the  too  confiding  collector  Avho  forgets  that  of  King  Can- 
daules ;  another  Gyges  might  nefariously  cut  his  throat  after  robbing 
him  of  his  treasure!  The  lords  of  the  literary  Avorld  know  full 
well  how  to  cajole  them  at  need,  these  poor  collectors.  One  while 
they  publish  their  autographs,  in  spite  of  the  OAvners ;  one  while 
they  borrow  Avhat  they  never  return,  or  they  do  not  even  deign  to 
cite  their  names  Avhilst  making  use  of  their  treasures. 

‘  “  Sicut  canis  ad  Nilum,  bibens  et  fugiens.”  Thus  Lord 
Brougham,  to  whom,  through  the  channel  of  an  illustrious  acade¬ 
mician,  I  had  lent  letters  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  his  notices, 
published  at  Paris,  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  has  profited  by  my 
communications,  and  has  not  indicated  the  source,  so  that,  Avithout 
falling  into  the  grasp  of  the  law,  I  should  not  even  have  the  right 
to  reprint  Avhat  belongs  to  me.’ 

No  such  consequences  could  ensue,  bad  Lord  Brougham 
withheld  the  required  acknoAvledgment ;  and  in  the  preface  to 
‘  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters  of  the  Time  of  George  III.,’  edition 
of  1855,  Ave  find,  ‘  Besides  the  letters  of  Voltaire,  eommunicated 
‘  by  Mr.  Stanford,  and  Avhich  Avere  given  in  the  fonner  editions, 
‘  there  are  some  of  his,  and  one  of  Heh  etius,  noAv  inserted, 
‘which  had  been  given  in  the  French  edition,  having  been 
‘kindly  communicated  by  M.  Feuillet,  a  gentleman  of  great 
‘  respectability.’ 

Another  story,  well  authenticated  by  references,  relates 
to  the  Mallebranche  correspondence,  purchased  at  the  Millon 
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pale  by  a  collector,  and  lent  to  a  yrutid  philosophe  (not 
named)  who  forthwith  made  arrangements  for  publishing  the 
letters  and  refused  to  return  the  originals. 

‘Philosophy,!  presume,  has  privileges  which  simplify  the  domestic 
economy  of  property,  and  are  denied  to  vulgar  simplicity.  “  Oli, 
physics !  preserve  me  from  metaphysics,”  exclaimed  the  great  Newton 
every  morning  of  his  life.  The  poor  collector  would  not  give  in. 
lie  appealed  to  the  authority  of  the  worthy  and  loyal  academician 
(the  witness  of  the  loan).  Vain  effort!  A  common  friend,  the 
author  of  the  excellent  edition  of  Pascal  after  the  originals,  was  not 
more  fortunate.  Plato  hugged  his  prize,  his  by  right  divine. 

‘  Comply  with  the  conditions,  objected  M.  F  .  .  .  .,  or  restore. 
He  who  has  bought  and  paid  is  the  lawful  owner.  To  print  in 
spite  of  him  in  the  Journal  des  Snrans,  would  be  the  violation  of 
his  right ;  for  after  all,  if  he  brought  an  action  against  you,  what 
right  could  you  allege ?  “  My  right''  replied  the  philosopher,  with 

a  vivacity  which  had  at  least  the  merit  of  frankness,  My  passion 
is  my  right,”  ’ 

Taking  for  granted,  then,  the  value  of  original  documents 
and  evidences  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  property  in 
them,  to  be  established  by  the  j^eface,  we  proceed  to  the  main 
body  of  the  work,  which  opens  with  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
what  are  the  oldest  manuscripts  and  likenesses,  painted  or 
carved,  that  are  proved  by  history  or  tradition  to  have  once 
existed  ;  how  far  down  they  can  be  traced,  and  when  they  were 
destroyed  or  lost  sight  of.  The  sacred  archives  come  first,  and 
questions  arise,  wbat  became  of  the  tables  which  Moses  de- 
]K)sited  in  an  ark  ?  or  of  the  copies  of  the  law  which  the  suc¬ 
cessive  kings  of  Israel  were  directed  to  write  out?  or  of  the 
title-deeds  which,  like  that  of  Hanameel’s  field,  ‘  were  put  in 
‘  earthen  vessels  that  they  might  continue  many  days  ’?  The 
wars  of  the  Jews,  their  eventual  subjugation  and  dispersion, 
■with  the  reiMJated  sjmliation  or  destruction  of  the  holy  buildings 
in  which  their  archives  were  deposited,  sufficiently  account  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  originals  at  aa  early  period  ;  including 
the  original  of  the  Septuagint  version  of  the  liible,  made 
277  B.C.),  from  a  copy,  for  which,  according  to  Josephus,  an 
enormous  sum  was  paid  by  Ptolemy. 

The  j)ersecutions  of  the  early  Christians,  and  their  scat¬ 
tered  state,  will  equally  account  for  the  rapid  disappearance 
of  the  autogra])hs  or  originals  of  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the 
Epistles,  and  the  AjK)calypge.  There  is  not  so  much  as  an 
authenticated  scrap  of  the  handwriting  of  any  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Church.  The  Greek  copy  of  the  Evangelists,  known  as 
the  Codex  Alexandrinus,  in  the  British  Museum,  is  assigned 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  and  the  tradition  attri- 
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buting  it  to  St.  Theda,  one  of  St.  Paul’s  virgin  converts,  is 
apoc'ryphal  at  best.  The  pretended  autograph  of  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Mark  is  still  shown  at  Venice  in  a  dilapidated, 
fragmentary,  and  utterly  illegible  state.  Such  as  it  is,  it  was 
brought  with  great  ceremony  from  a  convent  in  Aquileia  in 
1420,  and  is  held  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  devotional  com¬ 
pilation  for  the  use  of  the  nuns.  The  autograph  of  autographs 
(priceless  as  the  seamless  coat),  could  it  be  recovered,  is 
the  letter  of  our  Saviour  to  Abgar,  Prince  of  Edessa,  pro¬ 
mising  to  send  a  disciple  to  cure  his  leprosy  and  teach  his 
people  the  true  faith.  An  Armenian  historian  of  the  fourth 
century,  who  gives  the  text  of  the  prince’s  application  and  the 
reply,  says  that  Abgar,  after  having  been  baptised  by  the 
Apostle  Thaddeus,  wrote  to  Tiberius  to  confirm  the  miraculous 
life  and  death  of  Christ.  St.  John  of  Damascus  relates  the 
same  incident  with  modifications.  Procopius,  in  the  time  of 
Justinian,  mentions  this  holy  letter,  then  augmented  by  a  post¬ 
script  promising  the  city  of  Edessa  that  it  should  never  fall 
into  the  hands  of  enemies ;  and  in  940  a.d.  the  Koman  em¬ 
peror  got  possession  of  it ;  that  is,  he  procured  from  Edessa  a 
document  in  Greek  which  was  there  treasured  as  the  original. 
He  had  it  magnificently  framed  in  gold  and  jewels,  which  pro¬ 
bably  caused  its  destruction ;  for  it  disappeared  for  good  and 
all  during  the  revolution  of  1185,  when  the  people  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  rose  and  plundered  the  imperial  palace. 

Copies  have  been  preserved ;  the  oldest  extant  being  one  in 
the  Escurial,  made  by  a  monk  in  1435 ;  and  the  authenticity 
of  the  epistle  was  first  questioned  by  a  celebrated  philologist  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  Laurentius  Valla,  who  went  so  far  as  to 
deny  the  existence  of  Abgar.  The  controversy  was  learnedly 
and  conscientiously  revived  by  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of 
repute  in  the  last  century.  ‘  But,’  remarks  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches,  ‘  knowledge  and  good  faith  are  not  criticism.’  So, 
spite  of  this  testimony,  the  epistle  in  question  has  been  long 

I  since  relegated  to  the  company  of  the  counterfeits,  with  the 
text  of  the  sentence  pronounced  by  Pontius  Pilate,  mth  the 
letters  of  Christ  which  fell  from  heaven  after  his  ascension, 
with  the  letters  of  the  Virgin  and  the  verses  of  the  Sibyls, 
with  the  letters  of  the  Devil  (of  which  facsimiles  have  been 
published  by  Collin  de  Plancy),  with  the  letter  of  the  same 
Pontius  Pilate  on  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  finally  that  of 
Publius  Lentulus,  which  gives,  from  life,  the  portrait  of  the 
Messiah. 

The  letter  of  Lentulus  opens  a  subject  of  the  deepest 
>nd  most  reverential  interest ;  but  it  has  been  so  fully  and 
VOL.  CXXIV.  XO.  CCLIV.  A  A 
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admirably  treated  by  Lady  Eastlake  that  a  bare  outline  of  the 
main  argument  may  suffice  in  this  place.*  This  famous  docu¬ 
ment  purports  to  be  a  Report  from  a  Roman  procopsul  to  the 
senate,  describing  from  actual  observation  the  form,  features, 
voice,  bearing,  look  and  manner  of  the  Messiah, — the  pure  and 
ojjen  brow,  the  rich  -wine-coloured  (vinei  color  is)  hair  parted 
in  the  middle  and  falling  on  the  shoulders,  the  clear  blue  eyes, 
the  regular  features  with  their  grave  yet  sweet  expression; 
j)ainting,  in  short,  so  far  as  words  can  j)aint,  the  very  beau 
ideal  jK>pularly  received  of  the  mortal  attributes  of  the  Di\'ine 
Founder  of  our  faith.  It  has  been  confidently  alleged  that  this 
letter  was  extracted  by  Eutropius  from  the  archives  of  the 
senate ;  that  several  Fathers  of  the  Church  made  mention  of  it; 
and  that  portraits  were  jiainted  after  it  by  the  command  of 
Constantine  the  Great.  To  all  this,  the  decisive  reply  is,  that 
there  was  no  proconsul  named  Lentulus  in  Judaea  at  the  period; 
that  no  trace  of  the  letter  is  discoverable  in  Eutropius ;  that 
none  of  the  Fathers  (including  St.  Augustine,  who  speaks  (rf 
pretended  portraits  of  Christ)  make  mention  of  it ;  and  that 
the  earliest  notice  of  it  occurs  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Avhen 
the  famous  preacher,  Pere  Oliv-ier  Maillard,  produced  it  in 
macaronic  French. 

Not  content  with  these  strong  grounds  for  incredulity,  M. 
Feuillet  de  Conches  maintains  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
arrive  at  the  source  of  the  forgery,  to  pick  out  word  by  word 
the  elements  in  the  different  traditional  portraits  in  Avriting 
which  lie  scattered  amongst  the  Fathers  or  the  Greek  eccle¬ 
siastical  writers.  He  proceeds  to  proof,  and  a  valuable  piece 
of  criticism  is  the  result ;  from  which  we  shall  simply  borrow 
an  episodical  passage  or  two  on  the  startling  doubt  which  long 
vexed  and  divided  the  Fathers,  namely,  whether  the  Divine 
Essence  was  reflected  in  the  beauty  of  the  outward  and  visible 
form,  or  hidden,  for  the  ■'visest  and  best  of  purposes,  under  a 
mean  and  unattractive  exterior. 

The  New  Testament  gave  no  help  to  either  side.  The  Old 
Testament  inflamed  the  controversy  by  an  apparent  diversity. 
‘  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men,’  is  the  inspired  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Psalmist.  ‘  He  hath  no  form  nor  comeliness,’  is 
the  similarly  inspired  prophecy  of  Isaiah.  The  holy  dispu¬ 
tants,  as  w’as  their  wont,  declined  any  rational  explanation  or 
reconciliation  of  the  texts ;  and  as  no  reference  w’as  made  to 


•  ‘The  History  of  our  Lord  as  Exemplified  in  Works  of  Art,  itc. 
‘  Commenced  by  the  late  Mrs.  Jameson.  Continued  and  completed 
‘  by  Lady  Eastlake.  London  :  1864.’  We  refer  to  the  introduction. 
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the  authority  of  Lentulus,  the  fair  inference  is  that  none  of 
them  had  ever  heard  of  him.  St.  Justin  declared  positively 
for  ugliness :  ‘  By  appearing  under  an  abject  and  humi- 
‘  Hating  exterior,  our  Saviour  did  but  add  to  what  the  mystery 
‘  of  the  redemption  offers  of  sublime  and  touching.’  Tertul- 
Han  was  strong  for  the  same  theory :  ‘  Ne  aspectu  quidem 
‘  honestus.’  ‘  Nec  Humana;  honestatis  fuit  corpus  ejus.’  ‘  Si 
‘  inglorius,  si  ignobilis,  si  inhonorabilis,  meus  erit  Christus.’ 
The  pagans,  accustomed  to  deify  beauty,  saw  their  advantage 
and  struck  in.  *  Your  Christ  is  ugly,’  exclaimed  Celsus  with 
true  Epicurean  logic,  ‘  then  he  is  not  God.’  The  three  great 
divines  of  the  Western  Church,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Jerome,  and 
St.  Augustin,  stoutly  held  out  for  beauty,  and  the  opposite 
opinion,  discredited  in  Europe,  was  eventually  confined  to  the 
Manichseans  and  some  doctors  of  the  East. 

It  may  be  collected  from  these  disputes  that  no  certain 
image  or  representation  of  the  form  and  features  of  Christ  has 
been  handed  down  by  tradition.  There  is  also  much  weight  in 
the  remark,  that  the  most  ancient  eflBgies  are  stamped  mth  a 
Greek  or  Roman  character,  both  in  physiognomy  and  costume, 
without  any  trace  of  the  Arabian  or  Israelite  type.  Thus, 
before  the  Byzantine  style  fixed  a  la  yrecque  the  face  and  cos¬ 
tume  of  Jesus,  the  paintings  of  the  Roman  catacombs  gave  him 
a  Roman  face,  and  clothed  him  with  the  toga  and  the  pallium. 
Dating  from  these  productions,  there  have  been  two  principal 
types — the  type  of  the  Western  Church  and  the  type  of  the 
Extern  ;  varied  to  infinity  by  degrees  of  civilisation,  by  race, 
by  manners,  and  by  clime.  ‘  The  Greeks,’  says  Photius,  *  think 
‘  that  He  became  man  after  their  image  ;  the  Romans,  that  He 
‘  had  the  features  of  a  Roman  ;  the  Indians,  that  of  an  Indian  ; 

‘  the  Ethiopians  make  him  a  black.’  Black  Virgins,  we  need 
hardly  repeat,  were  j)ainted  and  carved  in  ebony  according  to 
the  received  tradition,  and  still  abound  in  Catholic  countries. 

The  extent  to  which  some  of  the  great  painters  have  travestied 
sacred  subjects  is  familiar  to  all  students  of  art ;  and  the  liberties 
taken  by  a  ruder  school  are  amusing  by  their  mingled  absurdity 
and  singularity : 

‘  In  some  of  his  pictures  Rembrandt  made  Abraham  a  burgess  of 
his  time,  and  the  Messiah  a  burgomaster  of  Saardam.  In  the  old 
paintings  representing  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve,  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  find  the  forbidden  fruit  varying  with  the  country  or 
province.  In  Normandy  and  Picardy  it  is  the  classic  apple,  one  of 
the  riches  of  the  country  ;  in  Burgundy  and  Champagne,  the  bunch 
of  grapes  ;  in  Provence  and  Portugal,  the  fig  and  the  orange  ;  whilst 
in  America  it  is  the  guava.  The  guide  to  the  paintings  of  Mount 
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Atlios  prescribes  the  fig.  The  fig-tree  is  under  the  protection  of  a 
Greek  saint,  Theodora,  named  the  fig-eater.  In  Greece,  then,  it  is 
generally  the  fig  which  is  adopted  on  account  of  the  sweetness  and 
abundance  of  the  fruit.  In  Italy  it  is  sometimes  the  fig,  sometimes 
the  orange,  according  to  the  province  or  caprice.’ 

The  Venerable  Bede,  not  eontent  with  giving  the  names 
and  ages  of  the  Magi  or  tvise  men  of  the  Epiphany,  enters  into 
minute  details  of  their  jwrsonal  aj)pearance  and  their  respective 
gifts.  Thus,  Melchior,  a  white-haired  sage,  offers  the  gold; 
Gaspar,  beardless  and  fresh-coloured,  the  frankincense ;  and 
Balthasar,  dark  and  full-bearded,  the  myrrh.  Bede  followed 
the  tradition  of  his  age,  the  seventh  century.  But  what  did 
Cardinal  Mazarin  follow,  or  direct  to  be  followed,  when  he 
ordered  for  his  gallery  an  unbroken  series  of  portraits  of  the 
Popes,  beginning  with  St.  Peter.  A  similar  series  has  been 
reproduced  in  mosaic  at  Borne,  and  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
schools  of  theology  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice ;  the  por¬ 
traits  being  about  on  a  par  with  those  of  the  early  Kings  of 
France,  beginning  wdth  Pharamond,  at  Versailles,  or  those  of 
the  Kings  of  Scotland  at  Holyrood,  which  (as  Sir  AValter 
Scott  relates)  elicited  an  acute  criticism  from  a  Persian  am¬ 
bassador.  Addressing  the  housekeeper,  who  was  doing  the 
honours,  he  asked,  ‘You  paint  them  yourself?’  and  on  her 
modest  profession  of  inability,  he  continued,  ‘  You  no  able  ? 
‘  you  try,  and  you  paint  better.’ 

The  establishment  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  under 
the  auspices  of  Earl  Stanhope  and  the  discriminating  super¬ 
intendence  of  Mr.  Scharf,  and  the  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington,  have  enabled  us  to  take  stock,  as  it  were,  of  our 
])ossessions  in  this  line  of  art,  and  to  determine  with  tolerable 
certainty  Avhich  of  our  earliest  jwrtraits  may  be  accepted  as 
authentic,  i.  e.,  as  paintings  from  the  life.  The  oldest  known 
in  our  time  was  the  portrait  of  Edward  III.  in  St.  Stephens 
Chapel,  Westminster.  This  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1834, 
but  careful  copies  were  fortunately  taken  from  it  for  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1812.  The  oldest  extant  of  recog¬ 
nised  authenticity  is  the  portrait  of  Richard  III.  in  Windsor 
Castle,  where,  however,  there  is  a  portrait  of  Edward  IV.  which 
good  judges  (including  Air.  SchaiT)  are  inclined  to  think 
genuine.  They  are  not  so  sure  of  her  Alajesty’s  jioi-tralt  of 
Henry  IV.,  although  some  put  faith  in  it,  relying  on  the 
features  and  costume.  The  earliest  of  the  genuine  pictures 
in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  is  a  Richard  III.,  next  in 
quality  and  equal  in  genuineness  to  the  one  at  Windsor.  The 
seeond  earliest  in  that  collection  is  a  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The 
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earliest  at  South  Kensington  are  the  portraits  of  Sir  John 
Donne  by  Memling(Xo.  18)  and  Edward  Griinston  by  Petrus 
Chrlstus  (No.  17);  both  by  artists  of  considerable  distinction 
in  the  history  of  art. 

"We  can  abandon  with  comparative  Indifference  any  small  re¬ 
mains  of  faith  we  may  have  chei-ished  in  the  traditional  likenesses 
of  barbaric  kings  or  popes,  but  it  is  a  very  different  matter 
when  we  are  required  to  believe  that  no  trustworthy  unages  of 
the  heroes,  statesmen,  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  of  classical 
antiquity  have  descended  to  us ;  that  the  busts  of  Alexander, 
Cicsar,  Pompey,  Hannibal,  Pericles,  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Aristotle,  with  a 
host  of  others  which  Ave  have  been  wont  to  admire  or  venerate, 
are  apocryphal.  The  primd  facie  argument  is  rather  favourable 
to  many  of  them.  F ame  is  more  lasting  than  brass,  cere  peren- 
nius,  but  brass,  bronze,  and  marble  are  lasting  enough  to  have 
endured  to  our  time,  and  retain  a  faithful  reflex  of  form  and 
features,  of  character  and  mind.  We  know  that  the  ancients 
were  never  tired  of  multiplying  statues  of  their  great  men,  and 
that  the  highest  genius  was  employed  on  the  greatest :  Phidias, 
on  Pericles,  Socrates,  and  Alcibiades;  Praxiteles,  on  De¬ 
mosthenes  ;  Lysippus,  on  Alexander  and  Aristotle,  and  so  on. 
Alexander  issued  a  decree  reserving  the  right  of  reproducing 
his  image  to  three  artists  :  Apelles,  for  painting ;  Pyrgoteles, 
for  stone  engraving ;  Lysippus,  for  statuary  in  bronze.  The 
more  statues,  the  more  honour,  and  the  number  erected  to  the 
popular  favourites  was  immense.  Unluckily  they  Avere  knocked 
doAvn  as  eagerly  as  they  had  been  set  up  Avhen  the  tide  turned. 
Xo  sooner  had  the  neAvs  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalla  reached  the 
capital,  than  all  Pompey’s  statues  Avere  throAvn  doAvn  and  muti¬ 
lated.  Augustus  began  his  reign  by  destroying  all  the  busts 
and  images  cf  the  assassins  of  Cajsar.  At  the  same  time  he 
set  about  forming  a  collection  of  the  tidumphal  statues  of  the 
great  men  Avho  had  contributed  to  the  jjOAver  of  Rome  ;  and  the 
imperial  city  at  that  time  boasted  many  private  galleries  rich 
Avlth  the  spoils  of  Greece.  If  Mummius  burnt  Corinth  Avith 
most  of  its  inestimable  treasures  of  art — that  same  Mummius 
who  gave  the  Avell-knoAvn  caution  to  the  carriers  of  what  he 
saved — Sylla  thanked  the  gods  for  having  granted  him  two 
signal  favours :  the  friendship  of  Metellus  Pius,  and  the  good 
fortune  of  having  taken  Athens  Avithout  destroying  it. 

But  independently  of  the  risks  of  removal,  and  the  Increased 
difficulty  of  identification,  the  accumulation  of  all  the  finest 
productions  of  art  in  one  place,  and  that  place  the  capital  of  the 
world  Avhich  ambition  or  sedition  periodically  converted  into  a 
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battle-field,  was  one  main  cause  of  their  bein"  wholly  lost,  or 
of  their  descending  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  to  posterity. 
Furor  armn  ministrat:  anything  or  everj'thing,  sacred  or  pro¬ 
fane,  becomes  a  weaix)n  in  a  deadly  conflict  when  the  blood  is 
up.  ‘  I  expect  little  aid  from  their  hand,’  said  Front  de 
Boeuf,  alluding  to  the  stone  images  in  his  chapel,  ‘  unless  we 

*  were  to  hurl  them  from  the  battlements  on  the  heads  of  the 

*  villains.  There  is  a  huge  lumbering  Saint  Christojdier  yonder, 

‘  sufficient  to  hear  a  whole  company  to  the  earth.’  The  Roman 
warriors  thought  and  acted  like  the  rude  Norman  baron. 
When  Titus  Fla^^us  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian,  Avas 
besieged  in  the  buraing  capitol  by  the  troops  of  Vitellius,  he 
repaired  breaches  and  formed  barricades  Avith  the  statues  of  the 
Temple  of  .lupiter.  Fire  and  eartluiuake  co-oiHjratetl  Avith 
ciAil  war  and  barbaric  conquest  to  comjtlete  the  AA’ork  of  de¬ 
vastation  ;  AA'hateA'er  AAas  left  unbroken  or  distinguishable  lay 
buried  under  heaps  of  ruin ;  and  when  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  rubbish  Avas  cleared  aAvay  after  the  lai)se  of  ages,  the 
grand  difficulty  arose  of  appropriating  the  proper  names  to  the 
best  preserved  images,  and  of  duly  assorting  the  arms,  legs, 
heads  and  noses  of  the  mutilated. 

This  difficulty  AA  as  aggravated  by  a  knoAvn  j)ractice  of  the 
ancients,  Avhich  may  have  suggested  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
the  notion  of  transforming  by'  a  fcAV  touches  of  the  brush  the 
sign  of  ‘  The  Knight’s  Head,’  set  up  in  his  honour,  into  ‘  The 
‘  Saracen’s  Head  !  ’  When  the  Rluxlians  decreetl  the  honour 
of  a  statue  to  a  general,  he  was  desired  to  choose  Avhich  he  liked 
amongst  the  existing  A'otive  statues,  and  the  dedication  was 
alter^  by  the  insertion  of  his  name.  The  ju-evalence  and 
antiquity  of  this  method  of  substitution  are  proved  by  Plato’s 
proposed  Iuav  for  compelling  the  statuary'  to  form  each  statue 
out  of  a  single  block ;  and  instances  abound  of  the  change  of 
heads  from  vanity',  caj)rice,  or  accident.  A  striking  passage  in 
Statius  charges  Caisar  Avith  the  incredible  folly  of  cutting  off 
the  head  of  an  equestrian  statue  of  Alexander  by  Ly8ij)pus,  and 
replacing  it  by  a  gilded  effigy  of  himself.  Tacitus  states  that 
Tiberius  decapitatetl  a  statue  of  Augustus  to  make  room  for  his 
OAA’n  head;  and  the  gods  of  Greece,  including  the  Jupiter 
Oly'inpus  of  Phidias,  A\  ere  similarly  treated  by  Caligula  Avith  a 
•\'iew'  to  his  own  deification.  There  is  a  statue  of  PumjAcy  at 
Rome  reputed  to  be  the  A  ery'  one  at  whose  base,  ‘  aa  IucIi  all  the 
‘  time  ran  bhMxl,  great  Ca;sar  fell.’  Rut,  objects  M.  Feuillet 
de  Conches,  Ave  must  have  recourse  to  some  anecdote,  suspicious 
as  ingenious,  to  be  persuaded  that  the  head,  very  badly  restored, 
is  really  the  original  head.  Rome  is  full  of  antiquity-mongers, 
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who  will  supply  any  number  of  consuls’  or  emperors’  heads  and 
noses  to  order. 

Napoleon  was  a  great  admirer  of  Hannibal,  and  one  day, 
during  a  visit  to  the  Louvre,  he  stopped  before  the  bust  which 
bears  the  name  of  his  hero,  and  inquired  of  M.  Visconti,  the 
distinguished  antiquary,  whether  it  was  authentic.  ‘  It  is 
possible,’  was  the  reply ;  ‘  the  Romans  erected  his  statue  in 
‘  three  public  places  of  a  city  within  the  l)ounds  of  which,  alone 
‘  among  the  enemies  of  Rome,  he  had  cast  a  javelin.  Caracalla, 

‘  who  ranketl  him  among  the  great  captains,  also  raised  several 
‘  statues  tt)  him ;  but  all  this  is  much  |)osterior  to  HannibaL’ 

‘  This  effigy,’  rejoined  Nai)oleon,  ‘  has  nothing  African  about 
‘  it.  Besides,  Hannibal  was  blind  of  one  eye,  and  this  is  not. 

‘  Are  there  any  medals  of  the  time  confirmatory  of  this  bust  ?  ’ 

‘  There  are  medals,  also  long  posterior.’  ‘  Then  it  has  been 
‘  done  aprh  coup.  I  do  not  believe  in  it.’ 

Although  the  inference  from  the  eye  may  not  be  deemed 
conclusive  by  connoisseurs,  that  drawn  from  the  want  of 
contemporary  medals  carries  w'eight.  AVhen  medals  and  gems 
liil,  the  deficiency  is  not  unfrequently  supplied  by  inscriptions 
or  books.  The  fine  bust  of  Cicero  at  the  Vatican  is  authen¬ 
ticated  by  a  passage  in  Livy  as  well  as  by  medals.  There  are 
no  well-authenticated  busts,  medals,  or  gems  of  Virgil  or 
Horace  ;  although  the  biographers  of  Virgil  do  not  hesitate  to 
describe  him  as  tall  and  dark,  with  long,  flowing  hair,  whilst 
the  personal  peculiarities  of  Horace  may  be  collected  from  his 
writings.  The  best  bust  of  Plato  is  apocryphal,  which  is 
probably  the  reason  why  !Mr.  Grote’s  last  great  work,  ‘  Plato 
‘  and  the  other  Companions*  of  fcsocrates,’  appears  without  a 
frontispiece. 

This  range  of  subjects  is  inexhaustible ;  and  our  immediate 
object  is  simply  to  skim  the  cream  of  a  semi-classical,  semi- 
artistic  causerie.  We  will  now'  suppose  the  conversation  turn¬ 
ing  on  some  other  singularities  of  classical  antiquity,  which 
throw  light  on  its  intellectual  or  secret  history,  and  suggest 
parallels  or  contrasts  with  modern  life  and  manners. 

We  can  liardly  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  not  listening 
to  the  story  of  an  English  or  F rench  collector,  when  we  are 
told  of  Libanius  of  Antioch  hearing  that  an  Iliad  and  an 
Odyssey  of  protligious  antiquity  were  about  to  be  sold  at 
Athens,  and  commissioning  a  friend  to  purchase  them.  On  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  coveted  treasures,  he  sends  a  fine  copy  of  the  Iliad, 
more  recent  but  correct,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  friend’s 
cervices.  He  next  learns  that  a  copy  of  the  Odyssey  which 
seemed  contemporary  with  Homer,  is  for  sale,  and  purchases  it. 
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But  he  is  so  ill-advised  as  to  lend  it,  and  as  it  is  not  retunied, 
we  find  him  complaining  and  lamenting,  very  much  like  Evelyn 
when  he  denounced  the  carelessness  or  dishonesty  of  the  two 
Scot  borrowers,  or  the  French  gentleman  who  was  done  out  of 
the  Malebranche’s  letters  by  the  philosopher.  Why,  asks  >L 
Feuillet  de  Conches,  did  he  not  act  like  the  Faculty  of  Paris 
who  held  out  against  Louis  XII.,  all  absolute  as  he  was,  and 
refused  to  lend  him  an  Arabian  manuscript  without  a  deposit 
of  a  hundred  gold  pieces,  and  would  not  abate  a  livre  on  seeing 
the  royal  treasurer  forced  to  sell  a  part  of  his  own  plate  to 
make  up  half  of  the  security  ? 

The  greatest  private  collection  of  autographs  at  Rome  is 
said  to  have  been  that  of  ^Mucianus,  the  friend  of  Pliny  the 
Elder.  He  especially  rejoiced  in  the  |)ossession  of  the  reputed 
letter  of  Sarpedon  to  Priam,  which  he  had  discovered  in  a  temple 
whilst  he  was  governor  of  Lycia.  Among  other  celebrated 
autographs  in  Avhich  the  Greek  and  Roman  collectors  put  faith, 
may  be  named  the  letters  of  Artaxerxes  and  Democritus  to 
Hypocrates,  the  corres])ondence  of  Alexander  and  Aristotle, 
the  letter  of  Zenobia  to  Aurelian  in  the  handwriting  of  Longinus, 
and  the  letters  of  Titus  to  Josephus,  testifying  to  the  trust¬ 
worthiness  of  his  history  of  the  Jews.  It  might  safely  be  taken 
for  granted,  Avithout  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  autograj)hg 
of  Livy,  Cicero,  Horace,  Virgil,  &c.  &c.,  were  as  eagerly 
sought  after  and  as  highly  j)rized  in  ancient  times  as  those  of 
the  corresjwnding  celebrities  in  our  own.  But  we  are  not  left 
to  conjecture.  Pliny  speaks  of  having  seen  autographs  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil.  Quintilian  mentions  manuscripts  of  Cicero, 
Virgil,  Augustus  and  Cato  the  Censor,  apropos  of  certmn 
differences  and  singularities  of  orthography  which  the  copyists 
had  not  preserved.  Cicero  refers  to  an  autograph  of  Ennius 
for  the  same  purpose.  Aulus  Gellius  had  seen  a  manuscript  (rf 
the  Georgies,  corrected  by  the  author,  as  well  as  a  manuscript 
of  the  second  book  of  the  Arnold  which  ])assed  for  the  original, 
or  at  least  came  from  the  house  and  the  family  of  Virgil.  The 
first  known  use  of  the  word  autograph  is  in  Suetonius,  Liters 
Augusti  Autographoe. 

A  great  variety  of  materials  were  employed  for  writing  by 
the  Romans,  besides  the  waxed  tablets,  without  which  no 
Roman  of  condition  ever  went  abroad.  For  epistolary  corre¬ 
spondence  they  used  a  fine  papyrus  called  Augustan ;  the 
second  quality  was  called  Livian ;  the  third,  Claudian.  They 
had  also  (adds  ^I.  Feuillet  de  Conches)  ‘  great  eagle  paper’ 
like  ourselves.  Curious  ]K>ints  of  analogy  abound  in  this  jwr- 
tion  of  his  book.  The  ancients  had  ingenious  cyphers  for  their 
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secret  dispatches,  and  sent  private  orders  to  their  commanders 
or  ambassadors  which  could  not  be  opened,  so  as  to  be  legible, 
without  a  peculiar  contrivance  or  the  key.  Caesar’s  usual 
method  was  to  write  by  agreement  the  fourth  letter  of  the 
alphabet  for  the  first;  for  example,  D  for  A,  and  so  on, 
varying  the  arrangement  occasionally.  The  Romans  had  also 
short-hand  writers,  a  chosen  number  of  whom  were  employed 
by  Cicero  to  take  down  a  speech  of  Cato.  Martial  and  Auso- 
mus  bear  testimony  to  the  surprising  skill  of  some  of  them. 
We  find  emperors  and  consuls  scribbling  on  monuments,  and 
as  careless  of  profaning  or  defacing  them  as  modern  travellers 
or  bagmen.  !M.  Letrouue  found  the  names  of  Hadrian,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  Lucius  Verus,  inscribed  on  the  statue  of 
Memnon  at  Thebes.  He  might  also  have  copied  from  it,  had 
he  thought  fit,  ‘  Pierre  Giroux  le  grand  vainqueur,  grenadier  de 
‘  la  deuxieme  demi-hrigade,  division  Desaix,passait  pur  Thihes, 

‘  le  7  Messidor,  An  VII,  pour  se  rendre  aux  cataractes  du  Nil.' 

The  conceit  of  compressing  the  greatest  quantities  of  writ¬ 
ing  into  a  given  space  was  carried  to  excess  by  the  Romans. 
Cicero  speaks  of  the  entire  Iliad  having  been  written  on  just 
so  much  skin  or  parchment  as  was  contained  in  a  nutshell — in 
tuce  inclusam.  This  tour  de  force  was  rivalled  by  the  j)oet, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  contrived  to  inclose  a  distich  in  letters 
of  gold  within  the  husk  of  a  grain  of  com,  an  exploit  which 
may  pair  off  with  that  of  the  Frenchman  who  wrote  the  four 
canonical  prayers  on  his  nail.  M.  F'euillet  de  Conches  has 
discovered  a  marked  analogy  between  the  French  bureaucracy 
ind  the  Roman  scribes,  who  formed  a  corjjoration  of  which 
Horace  was  a  member.  They  had  gradually  grown  into  con- 
aderable  imj)ortance,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
copyists,  masters  and  journeymen,  who  answered  to  our 
printers  and  booksellers.  The  Sosii  were  the  Alurrays  and 
Longmans  of  the  Augustan  age  of  Rome.  The  patricians 
were  not  ashamed  to  compete  with  them  in  this  j)eculiar  Hue 
of  business.  The  house  of  Atticus  is  described  as  an  immense 
i  establishment  in  which  skilful  workmen,  mostly  slaves,  were 
;  busied  in  copying,  ])ressing,  and  binding  for  the  book-market. 
One  amongst  them,  named  Tiron,  highly  commended  by 
Cicero,  turned  out  copies  that  took  rank  like  Elzevirs. 

Women  were  much  employed  as  copyists,  and  occasionally  as 

[scribes  or  secretaries.  We  have  heard,  prior  to  the  abolition 
rf  serfdom,  of  white  slaves  in  Russia  embarked  in  commerce  or 
eminent  in  art,  vainly  offering  enormous  sums  for  enfranchise¬ 
ment  ;  and  cases  of  the  same  kind  were  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  Greece  and  Rome.  An  actor  was  prepared  to  give  a 
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sum  equivalent  to  seven  or  eight  thousand  ]X)unds  sterling  for 
his  liberty.  One  Canisius  Sabrinus  (mentioned  by  Seneca)  » 
man  of  enormous  wealth  who  wished  to  shine  as  a  diner-out  in 
spite  of  his  natural  dulness,  procured  a  dozen  slaves  who  were 
made  to  learn  by  heart  select  passages  from  the  |)opular  jK)et« 
and  instructed  how  to  i)rompt  him  when  he  broke  down  or 
had  nothing  to  say.  As  the  required  duty  implied  memory 
and  fcict,  the  slaves  are  said  to  have  cost  him,  on  the  average, 
a  hundred  thousand  sesterces  (about  800Z.)  apiece. 

Mural  and  monumental  inscriptions  apart,  the  oldest  speci¬ 
mens  of  Roman  writing  extant  are  those  discovered  in  Pomj)eii 
and  Herculanum.  Next  in  order  of  antiquity  to  these  stand 
a  Terence  of  the  fourth  century  and  a  Virgil  of  the  fifth,  both 
on  ])archment,  now  in  the  Vatican.  How  happens  it  that, 
out  of  the  multitude  of  manuscripts  in  general  circulation  for 
several  centuries  later,  not  a  single  known  original,  and  hardly 
one  perfect  copy,  of  an  eminent  classic  author  has  survived  the 
dark  ages  ?  The  best  solution  will  be  found  in  the  never-ceasing 
war  waged  against  learning  and  knowledge,  by  bigotry  and 
ignorance,  from  the  decline  of  civilisation  to  its  revival  or  new 
birth.  ‘  The  Romans,’  says  Disraeli  the  elder,  ‘  burnt  the  books 
‘  of  the  Jews,  of  the  Christians,  and  of  the  philosophers ;  the 

*  J ews  burnt  the  books  of  the  Christians  and  the  Pagans ;  the 

*  Christians  burnt  the  books  of  the  Pagans  and  the  JeW 
Take,  for  instance,  the  fate  of  Livy,  of  whom  we  have  only 
thirty-five  books,  and  those  incomplete,  out  of  one  hundred  and 
forty.  Independently  of  the  long  chapter  of  accidents  common 
to  all,  he  was  honoured  by  the  senseless  enmity  of  Caligula, 
Avho  orderetl  his  works,  along  with  those  of  Virgil  and  Homer, 
to  be  cast  out  of  all  the  libraries.  Livy  was  afterw'ards  treated 
much  in  the  same  fashion  by  Gregory  the  Great,  Avho  placed 
him  in  the  Index.  This  same  Pope  ( says  Disraeli)  ordered  that 
the  library  of  the  Palatine  Apollo,  a  treasury  of  literature  formed 
by'  successive  emperors,  should  be  committed  to  the  flames. 
He  issued  this  order  under  the  notion  of  confining  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  clergy  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  F rora  that  time  all 
ancient  learning  Avhich  Avas  not  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
the  Church  has  been  emphatically  distinguished  as  profane  in 
opposition  to  sacred.  This  |K>pe  is  said  to  have  burnt  the 
works  of  Varro,  the  learned  Roman,  that  Saint  Austin 
might  escape  from  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  being  deeply  in¬ 
debted  to  Varro  for  much  of  his  great  Avork,  ‘  The  City  of 

‘  G(Ad.’ 

This  is  not  the  only  irreparable  loss  that  has  been  attributed 
to  plagiarism.  Cicero’s  treatise  Dc  Gloria  Avas  extant  in  the 
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fourteenth  century  and  in  the  possession  of  Petrarch,  who  lent 
it,  and  it  was  lost.  Two  centuries  later  it  was  traced  to  a  con¬ 
vent  library,  from  which  it  had  disappeared  under  circumstances 
justifying  a  suspicion  that  the  guardian  of  the  library,  Pierre 
Alegonius,  had  destroyeil  it  to  conceal  the  fraudulent  use  made 
of  the  contents  for  his  treatise  De  Exsilio,  many  pages  of  which 
(to  borrow  a  simile  from  the  Critic)  lie  upon  the  surface,  like 
lumps  of  marl  on  a  barren  moor,  encumbering  what  they  cannot 
fertilise.  Leonard  Aretin,  believing  himself  the  sole  possessor 
of  a  manuscript  of  Procopius  on  the  War  of  the  Goths,  trans¬ 
lated  it  into  Latin,  and  passed  for  the  author,  until  another 
copy  turned  up.  The  Canseur  relates  a  similar  anecdote  of 
Augustin  Barbosa,  Bishop  of  L'gento,  who  printed  a  treatise 
De  Offieio  Eyisropornm.  His  c(K)k  had  brought  home  a  fish 
wrapped  in  a  leaf  of  Latin  manuscript.  The  prelate  had  the 
curiosity  to  read  the  fragment.  Struck  with  the  subject,  he 
ran  to  the  market,  and  ransacked  the  stalls  till  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  book  from  which  the  leaf  had  been  tom.  It  was 
the  treatise  De  Officiis,  which,  adding  very  little  of  his  own,  he 
published  among  his  works  ‘  to  the  greater  glory  of  God.’  This 
was  a  bolder  stroke  for  fame  than  that  of  an  Irish  bishop,  still 
living,  who  incorj)orated  a  brother  divine’s  sermon  in  his  Charge. 
Plagiarism,  however,  was  not  esteemed  so  heinous  an  offence 
as  it  is  at  present,  and  our  actual  stores  of  thought  and  know¬ 
ledge  have  been  enriched  by  it.  Thus,  Suljncius  Severus,  the 
Christian  Sallust,  is  believ^  to  have  copied  his  account  of  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  from  the  lost  books  of  Tacitus. 

How  little  comparative  value  was  attached  for  some  time 
after  the  revival  of  letters  to  the  classic  masterpieces,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  confession  of  Petrarch,  that  he  had  seen  several 
in  his  youth  of  which  all  trace  had  subsequently  been  lost; 
among  others,  the  Second  Decade  of  Livy.  Its  fate  was  curious, 
although  not  j)erhaps  singular.  The  tutor  of  a  Marquis  de 
Konviile,  playing  at  tennis  near  Saumur,  found  that  his  racket 
was  made  with  a  leaf  of  old  parchment  containing  a  fragment 
(rf  this  Decade.  He  hurried  to  the  racket-maker  to  save  the 
remains :  all  had  passed  into  rackets. 

Tacitus  had  a  better  chance  than  Livy ;  for  his  imperial 
namesake,  after  supplying  all  the  public  libraries  writh  his  works, 
ordered  ten  fresh  copies  to  be  executed  annually ;  yet  thirty 
books  were  lost,  and  the  manuscript  of  what  are  saved  escaped 
by  a  miracle ;  a  single  coj)y  in  a  state  of  rapid  decomposition 
baring  been  discovered  in  a  convent  in  Westphalia. 

We  have  lingered  with  pleasure  over  this  classical  causerie, 
which  is  just  such  as  may  -be  supposed  going  on  at  Earl 
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Stanhope’s,  Dean  Milinan’s,  !Mr.  Gladstone’s,  ov  ^Ir.  Grote’s, 
■when  the  late  Sir  George  Lewis  and  Lord  ^lacaulay  were  alive 
to  join  in  it.  Decks  reyetita  jdacehit ;  and  although  many  of  the 
details  may  not  be  new  to  the  accomplished  bibliophile — to 
the  Due  d’Aumale  or  M.  Van  der  AVeyer — we  are  not  afraid  of 
falling  under  the  sarcasm  levelled  in  Gil  Bias  at  the  pedant 
who  solemnly  naiTated  that  the  Athenian  children  cried  when 
they  were  whip|)ed;  ‘  a  fact  of  which,  but  for  his  vast  and  select 
‘  erudition,  we  should  have  remained  ignorant.’ 

AV"e  shall  pass  more  rapidly  over  tlie  chapters  devoted  to 
China.  But  although  the  gloss  of  novelty  has  been  taken  off 
by  recent  travellers,  there  is  still  a  good  deal  left  in  the  Celes¬ 
tial  Empire  for  the  philosophical  Inquirer  to  glean  and  speculate 
ujwn.  The  respect  paid  by  the  Chinese  to  paper  or  j)archnient 
on  which  written  or  printed  characters  have  been  impressed, 
contrasts  strikingly  with  the  European  mode  of  thinking, 
ancient  and  modern.  iSIartial’s  friend,  Statius,  tells  him  that 
his  book  has  all  the  air  of  paper  in  which  Egyptian  pepper  and 
Byzantian  anchovies  are  to  be  packed ;  and  the  same  vein  of 
pleasantry  may  be  traced  in  a  letter  from  Hume  to  Robertson: 

‘  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  two  days  ago  I  was  in  the  House  of 
‘  Commons,  where  an  English  gentleman  came  to  me  and  told 
‘  me  he  had  lately  sent  to  a  grocer’s  shop  for  a  pound  of  raisins 
‘  which  he  received  w'rapped  up  in  a  paper  tliat  he  showed  me. 

‘  How  would  you  have  turned  pale  at  the  sight  I  It  was  a  leaf  of 
‘  your  History,  and  the  very  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Avhich 
‘  you  had  laboured  so  finely,  little  thinking  it  would  soon  come 
‘  to  so  disgraceful  an  end.’  After  stating  that  the  publisher, 
Millar,  had  come  to  him  for  information  to  trace  out  the  theft,  he 
adds :  ‘  In  vain  did  I  remonstrate  that  this  was,  sooner  or  later, 

‘  the  fate  of  all  authors  serins,  ocyus,  sors  exitura.  He  will  not  be 
‘  satisfied  and  begs  me  to  keep  my  jokes  for  another  occasion.’ 

To  the  Chinese,  who  regard  the  art  of  speaking  to  the  eyes  by 
marks  or  signs  as  a  gift  from  on  high,  handwriting  and  ])rinting, 
means  for  the  reprotluction  of  thoughts,  are  sacred.  The  trade 
of  ink-making  is  esteemed  honourable  for  the  same  reason. 
Hence  in  China  a  scrap  of  printetl  paper  or  writing  is  never 
wittingly  trmlden  under  foot  or  usetl  as  a  wrapjrer;  it  is  carefully 
picked  u]) ;  and  in  the  vestibule  of  each  house  is  a  perfuining- 
pan  destined  to  receive  and  burn  all  -waste  papers  of  the  kind. 
‘  Tea  and  other  objects  of  commerce,’  adds  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches, ‘are  always  packed  in  blank  paper.’  Thus,  too,  ]M)cket- 
handkerchiefs  being  in  China  an  object  of  show  and  luxury, 
every  great  dignitary  is  followed  by  a  valet,  who,  on  visits  of 
ceremony,  carries  his  spitting-box  and  presents  him  with  small 
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pieces  of  paper  every  time  he  Avishes  to  blow  his  nose.  These 
pieces  of  j)aper  are  blank,  never  printed  or  Avritten. 

The  same  veneration  for  AA-riting  Avas  ])rofessed  by  a  Christian 
saint,  Francois  d’ Assise,  Avho  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  If  his  eye  fell  on  any  scrap  of  Avriting  in  his  Avalks,  he 
scrupulously  picked  it  up,  for  fear  of  treading  on  the  name  of 
the  Lortl  or  any  passage  treating  of  things  sacred.  When 
one  of  his  disciples  inquired  of  him  Avhy  he  jncked  up  Avith  equal 
care  the  Avritings  of  pagans,  he  replied,  ‘  j\Iy  son,  it  is  Avith  the 
‘  letters  of  these  AATitings  that  aa-c  form  the  most  glorious  name 
‘  of  God.’ 

A  religious  respect  for  the  staff  of  life,  bread,  is  not  confined 
to  the  Chinese.  We  ax-e  told  of  a  janissary  dropping  out  of  a 
procession  at  Aleppo,  and  dismounting  to  remove  a  piece  of 
bread,  lest  it  should  be  profaned  b\'  the  horses’  hoofs.  During 
the  great  fire  of  London,  popularly  attributed  to  the  Catholics, 
a  member  of  the  Portuguese  Embassy  Avas  apprehended  on  a 
charge  of  throwing  fireballs  into  houses.  On  examination  it 
iras  proved  that  he  had  simply  picked  up  a  piece  of  bread,  and 
placed  it  on  the  ledge  of  a  AvindoAv ;  an  act  Avhich  he  explained 
by  stating  that,  according  to  a  feeling  prevalent  among  his 
countrymen,  to  have  left  it  on  the  pavement  Avould  have  been 
a  sin.  To  return  to  the  Chinese  :  it  stands  to  reason  that  they 
attach  the  highest  value  to  the  handwriting  of  their  rulers  and 
worthies— in  other  Avords,  to  autographs.  Ea’Ou  fac-similes  are 
held  in  high  esteem,  and  the  interiors  of  temples  are  adorned 
with  them,  posted  like  advertising  bills  against  the  walls.  The 
great  pagoda  of  Canton  boasts  no  other  decoration ;  neither 
does  the  great  temple  of  Confucius  at  Pekin.  By  some  fatality 
no  manuscript  from  the  actual  hand  of  this  philosojxher  has  been 
preserved.  All  his  autographs  have  disappeared,  although  auto¬ 
graphs  are  extant  of  the  tAA'o  preceding  centuries. 

The  use  of  red  ink  is  reserved  to  the  emperors,  so  that  it 
would  be  neither  easy  nor  safe  to  counterfeit  their  autographs, 
which  are  carefully  deposited  in  the  state  archives  A\Fen  the  im¬ 
mediate  purj)ose  has  been  served.  The  signature  of  the  Mongol 
emperors  consisted  merely  of  the  impress  of  the  forefinger  and 
1  thumb.  The  first-class  mandarins  claimed  the  jmvilege  of 
I  nuthenticating  documents  in  the  same  manner.  The  Dalar- 
r  Lama  made  his  mark  AAuth  the  entire  jialm.  W riting,  hoAvever, 

I  was  part  of  the  imperial  education.  Kang  the  Third,  contem- 

Iporary  \Adth  Louis  Quatorze,  rivalled  the  Grand  Monarque  in 
the  importance  Avhich  he  attached  to  his  matutinal  condition 
»nd  preparations.  It  was  his  Avont,  at  his  lever,  to  circulate 
Maong  his  courtiers  a  bulletin  Avritten  Avith  his  own  hand,  in 
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his  own  red  ink,  containing  words  to  this  effect ;  ‘  I  am  well !  ’ 
One  of  these  ])apers  has  been  sold  for  forty  pounds  in  the 
autograph  market  of  Pekin;  and  the  price  sounds  far  from 
exorbitant. 

In  the  competitive  examinations  of  China — in  which,  by  the 
way,  they  were  as  much  in  advance  of  Europeans  as  in  the  first 
rude  invention  of  printing  and  gunpowder — the  handwriting 
carries  as  many  marks  as  the  com|)osition ;  and  in  the  case  of 
aspirants  to  the  Academy  of  Pekin,  it  is  the  Emperor  in  person 
who  examines  the  paj)ers,  counts  the  strokes  of  the  letters,  and 
verifies  their  agreement  and  fonn.  ‘  One  is  always  sure,  there- 
‘  fore,’  concludes  iSL  Feuillet  de  Conches,  ‘when  one  has  to 
‘  do  with  a  Han-Lin,  or  academician,  to  have  to  do  with  a 
‘  scholar,  a  distinguished  man  of  letters,  and  one  skilled  in  the 
‘  caligraphy  of  his  country.’ 

With  a  rea.sonable  distrust  of  their  school  of  painting,  the 
Chinese  have  never  foinned  a  picture-gallery,  although  in  the 
strictly  imitative  arts  they  never  were  excelled,  not  even  by 
the  grapes  of  Zeuxis,  the  curtain  of  Parrhasius,  or  the  door  at 
Greenwieh  Hospital.  Their  grand  stumbling  block  is  ])erspec- 
tive,  in  which  their  most  formidable  rivals  are  the  Pre-Ra¬ 
phaelites.  ‘  Their  style,’  remarks  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches, 

‘  talent  ai)art,  is  that  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  abandoned  by 
‘  Massaccio,  resumed  by  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole,  and,  an  age 
‘  later,  by  Holbein  himself  in  some  of  his  portraits.’ 

The  next,  the  third  part,  of  these  Causeries,  starts  ndth  the 
aphorism  that  all  collections  are  useful,  although  some  may  be 
more  useful  than  others.  Just  so,  we  have  heard  it  plausibly 
maintained  that  all  wine  is  good,  although  some  is  better 
than  another,  and  all  women  handsome,  although  some  are 
handsomer  than  others.  Yet  we  are  quite  willing  to  concede 
the  utility,  provided  the  dispro|X)rtioned  trouble  and  expense 
in  some  instances  are  conceded  in  return ;  as  in  forming  collec¬ 
tions  of  postage-stamjis,  of  advertisements,  of  ropes  with  which 
celebrated  criminals  have  been  hanged,  or  of  bills  of  fare  or 
menus  of  the  best  tables,  with  which  a  friend  of  ours,  well 
placed  in  diplomacy,  has  filled  an  album  of  several  volumes. 
A  startling  variety  are  enumerated  by  M.  F euillet  de  Conches, 
illustrated  by  anecdotes,  and  setting  consecutive  description  at 
defiance ;  but  his  pages  are  so  rich  in  materials  that  quoting 
from  them  at  random  is  like  dipping  into  the  kettle  of 
Camacho:  something  tempting  and  racy  is  almost  certain  to 
come  up.  Thus,  apropos  of  Frederic  the  Great’s  collection  of 
snuff-boxes  (containing  more  than  1,500)  he  describes  a  snuff¬ 
box  of  Talleyrand  and  its  use.  It  w'as  double,  two  snuff-boxes 
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joined  together  by  a  common  bottom.  The  one  was  politely 
offered  to  his  acquaintance ;  the  other,  never  to  be  profaned 
by  the  finger  and  thumb  of  a  third  person,  was  reserved  for 
himself.  Here  we  recognise  the  diplomatist,  so  eternally  on 
his  guard,  that  when  a  lady  requested  his  autograph,  he  wrote 
his  name  on  the  very  toj)  of  tlie  sheet  of  paper  handed  to  him. 

The  principal  collector  of  ropes  is  declared  to  be  an  English¬ 
man,  and  a  member  of  the  Humane  Society,  who  died  about 
seventeen  years  ago.  To  each  rope  was  attached  a  memoir  of 
the  subject  or  sufferer;  and  in  most  instances  the  last  dying 
speech  and  confession  was  annexed,  proving,  it  is  added,  the 
perfection  to  which,  by  dint  of  practice,  the  eloquence  of  the 
drop  has  arrived  in  the  United  Kingdom.  ‘  Can  it  be,  as  is 
‘  asserted  on  the  authority  of  an  English  writer,  whose  name  I 
‘forget,  that  in  England  the  masters  were  wont  to  practise 
‘their  pupils  in  this  kind  of  composition,  so  that  every  good 
‘  Englishman  on  entering  into  the  world  had  his  peroration 
‘ready  en  cas  of  the  accident  of  the  gallows?’  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  that  a  Frenchman,  lettered  or  unlettered,  will  not  believe 
d  an  Englishman, — not  at  all  out  of  ill-nature  or  ill-will,  but 
out  of  sheer  ignorance?  In  the  month  of  January  1866,  a 
French  journal  described  the  English  aristocracy  as  habitually 
risking  their  centaine  de  guinces  on  the  result  of  a  cockfight ; 
and  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  reproduces,  without  questioning, 
the  statement  of  Diderot  that,  in  a  secluded  quarter  of 
St  James’s  Park,  there  was  a  pond  in  which  the  female  sex 
had  the  exclusive  privilege  of  drowning  themselves.  So  well- 
informed  a  writer  might  surely  have  learned  that  the  English 
occupy  only  the  third  or  fourth  rank  in  the  statistics  of  suicide, 
and  that  the  Prussians  stand  first. 

The  collection  of  ropes  begins  with  Sir  Thomas  Blount,  who 
was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  It  contains  instru¬ 
ments  which,  according  to  the  notes  annexed,  had  served  in 
executions  when  the  culprit  or  martyr  was  hung  between  two 
dogs,  or  with  a  dog  tied  to  his  feet.  There,  too,  was  the  silken 
cord  which  Lord  Ferrers  begged  hard  to  substitute  for  the 
hempen  one — as  great  a  curiosity  as  the  sword  which  Baalam 
wished  for  to  punish  his  ass;  and  with  it  might  have  been 
ippropriately  ticketed  one  of  the  wllow  twigs,  the  received 
m^eshifts  in  Ireland ;  so  received,  in  fact,  temp.  Elizabeth, 
that  a  rebel  with  a  rope  round  his  neck  claimed  the  privilege  of 
the  twig.  Bowstrings,  which  had  done  signal  duty  in  the  East, 
xbounded ;  and  one  rope  professed  to  be  the  very  rope  with 
which  Lord  Bacon’s  friend  tried  whether  death  by  suffocation 
was  agreeable  or  not.  The  practical  conclusion,  contrary  to 
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the  theoretical  one  of  some  recent  essayists  on  the  abolition 
of  capital  piinishment,  was  in  the  negative.  An  appropriate 
inscription  to  be  placed  over  the  door  of  a  collection  of  this 
kind  might  be  taken  from  the  Trodelhexe's  speech  in  the  Wal- 
piirgisnacht,  or  from  a  well-known  passage  in  Tam  o'  Slianter. 

Light  is  thrown  on  manners  by  collections,  common  in 
France,  of  billets  de  naissance,  de  mariage,  and  de  mart  or 
d enterrement.  Those  in  use  towards  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  were  adorned  with  emblems,  like  valentines  ;  and  ar¬ 
tistic  skill  of  a  high  order  was  frequently  employed  upon  them. 
An  account  of  the  billet  d enterrement  of  the  Duke  de  Lavan- 
guyon,  a  masterpiece  of  the  kind,  may  be  read  in  the  Literary 
Correspondence  of  Grimm.  The  same  fashion  ])artially  pre¬ 
vailed  in  England  ;  and  the  card  of  inGtation  to  the  funeral  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  would  fetch  a 
high  price.  A  plentiful  harvest  was  offered  to  collectors  of  a 
gloomy  and  reflective  turn  by  the  violation  of  the  graves  at 
8t.  Denis  in  1793.  One  of  them,  Ledon,  phgsicien  (conjuror) 
by  profession,  contrived  to  abstract  fragments  of  the  tombs 
sufficient  to  construct  a  sarcophagus  for  the  rest  of  his  acqui¬ 
sitions,  consisting  of  bones,  crowns,  sceptres,  shrouds,  and  other 
relics  and  emblems  of  defunct  kings  and  queens.  The  bodies 
were  mostly  in  different  stages  of  decomj>osition ;  but  a  few 
were  perfectly  ])reserved  and  had  a  complete  look  of  life. 
Henry  IV.  lookerl  as  if  he  had  just  fallen  asleep,  and  his 
fresh  appearance  led  to  an  incident,  related  by  a  bystander, 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  !M.  Feuillet  de  Conches: — 

‘  A  soldier  who  was  present,  moved  by  a  martial  enthusiasm  at 
the  moment  of  the  opening  of  the  coffin,  threw  himself  on  the  body 
of  the  conqueror  of  the  League,  and  after  a  long  silence  of  admira¬ 
tion,  he  drew  his  sabre,  cut  off  a  long  lock  (meche)  of  his  beard, 
which  was  still  fresh,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time  in  energetic  and 
truly  military  terms:  “And  I  too  am  a  French  soldier.  Hence¬ 
forward  I  will  have  no  other  moustache.”  Placing  this  precious 
lock  on  bis  upper  lip  :  “  Now  I  am  sure  of  conquering  the  enemies 
of  France,  and  I  march  to  victory.”  So  saying  he  withdrew.’* 

The  Grand  Monarque,  also,  was  found  in  perfect  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  his  exact  projwrtions  were  carefully  measured  and 

•  Description  Historique  et  Chronologique  des  Monumens  de 
Sculpture  reunis  au  Musee  des  Monumens  Frangais.  Par  Alexandre 
Lenoir,  Fondateur  et  Administratcur  de  ce  Musee;  auginentee  d’une 
Dissertation  sur  la  Barbc  et  Ics  Costumes  de  chaque  Siecle,  du 
proces-verbal  dcs  Exhumations  de  Saint-Denis  et  d’un  Traite  de  la 
Peinture  sur  Verre,  par  le  meme  auteur.  Sixieme  edition,  Paris, 
an  X  de  la  Republique  (1802). 
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calculated  before  he  was  broken  up.  His  height  was  under  five 
feet  eight ;  and  this  result  supplied  Lord  Macaulay  ^Hth  the 
text  of  one  of  his  most  ornate  and  characteristic  passages. 
Turenne,  who,  as  well  as  Du  Guesclin,  had  received  the  royal 
honour  of  a  burial  at  St.  Denis,  was  also  torn  from  his  tomb, 
and  was  on  the  jxjint  of  being  flung  into  a  newly  dug  pit  with 
the  rest,  when  a  savant,  struck  by  his  high  state  of  preservation, 
claimed  the  body  for  the  National  Academy  of  Anatomy.  It 
remained  there  till  September  1800,  when  the  First  Consul, 
ashamed  of  the  indignity  to  which  the  military  glory  of  France 
»as  thus  exposed,  caus^  it  to  be  removed  with  becoming  so¬ 
lemnity  and  deiK)sited  in  the  Church  of  the  Invalides. 

Stranger  still,  and  yet  better  fitted  to  point  a  moral,  was  the 
destiny  of  Richelieu,  whose  body  was  torn  from  the  grave  in  the 
church  of  the  Sorbonne  and  rudely  trampled  under  foot,  after 
the  head  had  been  cut  off  and  exhibited  to  the  bystanders, 
amongst  whom  was  Lenoir.  A  grocer  got  possession  of  it,  and 
kept  it  as  a*  curiosity  till  he  married,  when,  to  calm  his  wife’s 
fears,  he  sold  it  to  M.  Armez  pere,  who  offered  it  to  the  Due  de 
Richelieu,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  Restoration. 
The  offer  remained  unacknowledged,  and  the  head  devolved  on 
M.  Armez  fils.  At  a  sitting  of  the  Histoidcal  Committee  of 
Arts  and  Monuments,  on  the  13th  June,  1846,  attention  Avas 
called  to  the  circumstance,  and  the  president,  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert,  supported  by  the  committee,  attempted  to  repair  the  pro¬ 
fanation.  Their  exertions  proved  vain,  and  Avere  reneAved  with 
BO  better  result  in  1855.  ‘  We  accuse  no  one,’  observes  M. 

Feuillet,  ‘  still  the  fact  is  undeniable  that  this  terrible  head,  the 
‘personification  of  the  absolute  monarchy  killing  the  aristocratic 
‘monarchy,  is  wandering  upon  the  earth  like  a  spectre  that  has 
‘  straggled  out  of  the  domain  of  the  dead.’  During  the  same 
popular  phrensy  in  1793,  the  fine  marble  statue  of  the  Car¬ 
dinal  at  the  Chateau  de  Melleraye  Avas  decapitated,  and — ‘  to 
‘what  base  uses  Ave  may  return,  Horatio’ — the  head  Avas  used 
18  a  balance-Aveight  for  a  roasting-jack  by  a  zealous  republican 
of  the  district. 

Not  content  with  emptying  the  tombs,  the  heroes  and  hero¬ 
ines  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  danced  among  them.  Over  the 
entrance  to  a  cemetery  Avas  a  scroll :  Bal  du  Zephyr  ;  and  once 
on  a  time  the  patronesses  stood  at  the  doors  distributing  copies 
rf  the  ‘  Rights  of  Man,’  bound  in  hmnan  skin  supplied  to  the 
binder  by  the  executioner.  NI.  Villenave  possessed  one  of 
these  copies.  What  would  not  an  English  collector  give  for 
one  ?  What  Avould  not  the  drum  made  out  of  Ziska’s  skin  fetch 
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at  Christie’s,  should  it  accidentally  turn  up  ?  Mathematiciang 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  there  is  a  joint  of  Galileo’s  back-bone 
in  the  Museum  of  Padua,  surreptitiously  abstracted  by  the 
])hysician  entrusted  with  the  transfer  of  the  relics  to  the  Santa 
Cruce  at  Florence  in  1737. 

The  worshippers  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason  were  anticipated 
in  their  taste  for  horrors  by  the  fine  ladies,  the  belles  marquises, 
of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  If  we  may  trust 
the  Marquis  d’Argenson,  their  favourite  object  of  contempla¬ 
tion  was  a  death’s  head.  They  adorned  it  with  ribbons,  lighted 
it  up  with  coloured  lamps,  and  remained  in  mute  meditation 
before  it  for  half-an-hour  before  the  promenade  or  the  play. 
The  queen  Maria  Leczinska  had  one  which  she  called  la  belle 
mignonne,  and  pretended  to  be  the  skull  of  Ninon  de  Lenclos. 
One  may  suppose,  without  any  lack  of  charity,  that  there  was 
nothing  very  elevating  or  purifying  in  the  train  of  meditation 
which  the  skull  of  Ninon  de  Lenclos  would  inspire.  Yet  Queen 
Maria  Leczinska  passed  for  virtuous,  and  was  guilty  of  nothing 
worse  than  folly,  or  a  shade  of  hypocrisy,  in  sanctioning  such  a 
fashion  by  her  example. 

A  collector  of  walking-sticks,  M.  Henri  de  Meer,  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  attracted  attention  to  his  collection  by  going  mad  and 
dying  with  a  Avalking-stick  in  each  hand ;  feeble  imitator  of 
Dr.  Morrison,  who  breathed  his  last  grasping  a  box  of  his  own 
pills  and  calling  loudly  for  more.  But  the  collections  which 
afford  most  aid  to  history,  and  most  scope  to  speeulation,  are 
those  of  wigs,  hats,  caps,  and  head-dresses.  The  vacillating 
and  erratic  tendency  of  national  taste,  the  march  of  mind,  the 
progress  of  events,  may  be  traced  by  them.  A  war,  a  peace,  a 
new  play,  a  scientific  invention,  a  public  disaster,  an  actor,  a 
beauty,  a  hero,  a  charlatan,  anything  or  anybody  that  made  a 
noise,  originated  a  headdress  and  gave  a  name  to  it.  There 
was  the  perruque  a  la  Ramilies  or  d  la  Villeroy,  by  way  of 
set-off  to  the  cravat  d  la  Steinkirk,  emblematic  of  the  battle  in 
which  the  star  of  William  paled  before  that  of  Luxembourg. 
‘  The  jewellers,’  says  Macaulay,  ‘  devised  Steinkirk  buckles : 
‘  the  perfumers  sold  Steinkirk  powder.  But  the  name  of  the 
‘  field  of  battle  was  peculiarly  given  to  a  new  species  of  collar. 
‘  Lace  neckcloths  were  then  worn  by  men  of  fashion ;  and  it 
‘  had  been  usual  to  arrange  them  with  great  care.  But  at  the 
‘  terrible  moment  when  the  brigade  of  Bourbonnais  was  flying 
‘  before  the  onset  of  the  allies,  there  was  no  time  for  foppery ; 
‘  and  the  finest  gentlemen  of  the  court  came  spurring  to  the 
‘  front  of  the  line  of  battle  with  their  rich  cravats  in  disorder. 
*  It  therefore  became  a  fashion  among  the  beauties  of  Paris  to 
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‘  wear  round  their  necks  kerchiefs  of  the  finest  lace  studiously 
‘  disarranged,  and  these  kerchiefs  w'ere  called  Steinkirks.’ 

During  the  exultation  caused  by  the  naval  combats  of  the 
‘  Juno’  and  the  ‘  Belle  Poule,’  the  French  ladies  went  about 
with  mimic  frigates  on  their  heads.  There  are  individual  me¬ 
mories  associated  with  this  class  of  articles  which  have  a  painful 
yet  irresistible  attraction.  We  cannot  avert  our  eyes  from  the 
wig  of  Queen  Margaret,  the  faithless  and  fascinating  wife  of 
Henry  IV.,  of  whom  it  is  recorded  that  she  had  her  pages 
clipped  to  hide  under  their  fair  tresses  the  black  locks  which 
nature  had  bestowed  upon  her.  Still  less  can  we  refuse  the 
evidence  of  the  ‘  True  Report  ’  of  the  last  moments  of  Mary 
Quee(h  of  Scots,  which  sets  forth  that,  when  the  executioner 
Wted  the  head  by  the  hair  to  show  it  to  the  bystanders  with 
the  exclamation  of  ‘  God  Save  the  Queen,’  it  suddenly  dropped 
from  his  hands.  The  hair  was  false  ;  the  head  had  been  shaved 
in  front  and  at  the  back,  leaving  a  few  grey  hairs  on  the  sides.* 
The  author  of ‘  Waverley’  remarks  that  the  vanity  of  personal 
appearance  may  be  found  clinging  to  the  soldier  who  leads  a 
forlorn  hope,  and  the  criminal  who  ascends  the  scaflfold.  The 
minutest  details  of  Mary’s  dress  at  her  execution  were  carefully 
studied.  According  to  one  account,  ‘  her  kirtle  w'as  of  figured 
‘  black  satin,  and  her  petticoat-skirts  of  crimson  velvet,  her 
‘  shoes  of  Spanish  leather ;  a  pair  of  green  silk  garters ;  her 
‘  nether  stockin«gs  worsted,  and  coloured  watchet  (pale  blue) 

‘  clouded  with  silver,  and  edged  on  the  tops  with  silver,  and 
‘next  her  legs  a  pair  of  Jersey  hose.  She  wore  also  drawers 
‘  of  white  fustian.’  This  account  is  adopted  by  Miss  Strickland 
on  the  authority  of  Burleigh’s  reporter.  She  adds  that  the 
details  coincide  with  those  conununicated  by  Chateauneuf,  also 
from  the  notes  of  an  eye-witness,  w'hich  is  true  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  stockings.  Chateauneufs  eye-witness  declares  these 
to  have  been  silk,  and  the  garters  he  describes  as  deux  belles 
tteharpes  sans  ouvrage. 

The  stockings  and  garters  are  preserved  in  a  collection  that 
'has  been  laid  open  to  the  Causeur,  and  he  reminds  us,  in 
reference  to  the  large  stock  of  garters  comprised  in  it,  that 
this  compromising  ligature  w’as  not  formerly  what  it  is  now,  a 
secret  or  concealed  article  of  dress.  AVomen  wore  drawers, 
otherwise  called  chausses,  fastened  to  the  bas  de  chausses 
(which  for  shortness  ’we  call  bas)  or  stockings.  The  garter, 
fastened  beneath  the  knee  by  a  rich  clasp  or  buckle,  was  the 


*  The  authority  is  Chateauneuf,  the  French  ambassador.  See 
‘Lettres  de  Marie  Stuart,’  &c.  &c.  Par  A.  Teulet.  Paris  :  1859. 
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connecting  band  between  the  drawers  and  stockings.  There 
was,  consequently,  no  reason  for  its  not  being  exposed  to 
>'iew.  ‘  This,’  he  continues,  ‘  explains  why  in  riding  dress 

*  ladies  wore  stockings  richly  worked  and  garters  set  uith 
‘  jewels ;  how  a  Duchess  of  Orleans  (whose  garters  were  inven- 
‘  toried)  could  venture  during  her  ^^ddowhood  to  have  tears  and 
‘  thoughts  (pensees)  enamelled  on  them ;  how  Edward  III.  could 

*  found  his  great  order  of  the  Garter  without  degrading  it  by 
‘  avowing  its  origin.’  But  what  was  its  origin  ?  Surely  an  an¬ 
tiquarian  of  jSI.  Feuillet  de  Conches’s  attainments  and  calibre 
must  know  that  the  old  story  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  has 
been  given  up  on  all  sides,  and  that  the  utmost  exertions 
of  his  learned  brethren  to  solve  the  mystery  have  proved  wain ; 
although  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  actual  garter  dropped 
by  the  Countess  may  not  be  found  duly  labelled  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  friend.* 

We  must  return  to  the  inexhaustible  subject  of  wigs  and 
hair-dressing,  if  only  to  point  out  that  the  new  fashion  (set 
by  the  Parisian  demi  monde)  of  yellow  or  golden  hair,  with  a 
tinge  of  red  or  auburn,  is  simply  the  revival  of  one  which  began 
under  more  respectable  auspices  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The  two  queens,  Anne  and  Maria 
Theresa,  dowager  and  regnante,  the  seductive  heroine  of  the 
Fronde,  the  Duchess  de  Longueville,  and  the  two  first  favour¬ 
ites,  Mesdames  De  la  Valliere  and  De  Fontanges,  were  blondes; 
so,  for  all  the  aspiring  beauties  whom  nature  had  made  a  shade 
too  dark  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  wear  a  Avig  or  dye. 
The  men  fell  into  the  custom,  as  may  be  learnt  from  Moliere, 
who  makes  the  Misanthrope  exclaim  to  Celim^ne — 

‘  Vous  etes-vous  rendue,  avec  tout  le  beau  monde, 

Au  merite  eclatant  de  sa  perruque  blonde.’ 

The  assumption  of  the  perruque  by  Jean  Baptiste,  the  son 
of  Racine,  secretary  of  embassy  in  Holland,  is  regularly  dis¬ 
cussed  between  him  and  his  mother-in-law:  ‘  Your  father  deeply 
‘  regrets  the  necessity  Avhich  you  say  you  are  under  of  wearing 
‘  a  Avig.  He  leaves  the  decision  to  the  ambassador.  When 
‘  your  father  is  in  better  health  he  Avill  order  M.  Marguery  to 
‘  make  you  such  a  one  as  you  require.  Madame  la  Comtesse 

*  All  the  various  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  Order  are  inves¬ 
tigated  and  declared  unsatisfactory  by  Mr.  Beltz.  See  ‘  Memorials 
‘of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,’  &c.  By  G.  F.  Beltz,  Lancaster 
Herald  :  1841.  Ladies  invited  to  the  feasts  of  St.  George  wore  the 
garter  round  the  arm. 
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‘  de  Gramont  is  very  sorry  for  you  that  you  should  lose  the 
‘  attraction  which  your  hair  gave  you.’ 

The  entry  in  Pepys’s  Diary  for  ^lay  11, 1667,  runs  thus: — 

‘My  wife  being  dressed  this  day  in  fair  hair,  did  make  me  so  mad 
that  I  spoke  not  one  word  to  her,  though  I  was  ready  to  burst  with 
anger.  After  that  Creed  and  I  into  the  Park  and  walked,  a  most 
pleasant  evening,  and  so  took  coach,  and  took  up  my  wife,  and  in  my 
way  home  discovered  my  trouble  to  my  wife  for  her  white  locks, 
swearing  several  times,  whieh  I  pray  God  may  forgive  me  for,  and 
bending  my  fist,  that  I  would  not  endure  it.’ 

They  renewed  the  discussion  the  next  day,  Sunday,  and 
came  to  an  understanding  that  she  should  give  up  her  w'hite 
locks,  on  his  agreeing  to  give  up  keeping  company  with  one 
Mrs.  Knipp,  of  whom  there  is  frequent  and  rather  compromising 
mention  in  the  Diary. 

There  was  no  concealment  or  fear  of  detection  on  the  part  of 
either  sex.  The  false  hair  was  put  off  and  on  by  the  women 
like  a  bonnet  or  a  cap;  and  a  court  lady  w'ould  have  felt  little 
abashed  at  an  accident  such  as  recently  happened  to  a  fair 
equestrian,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  drop  the  whole  of  her 
back  hair  or  chignon  in  Rotten  Row. 

The  fashion  of  powdering  the  hair  wdth  gold  dust,  which  has 
recently  found  votaries  both  at  London  and  Paris,  was  com¬ 
menced  by  Poppma  the  wife  of  Nero,  and  copied  by  Lucius 
Verus  (the  adopted  son  of  Aurelius),  w'ho  was  extravagantly 
vain  of  his  hair.  Authorities  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that 
the  golden  and  auburn  tints  which  we  admire  in  the  por¬ 
traits  of  Titian,  Tintoret,  and  Paul  Veronese,  w'ere  produced 
by  a  tincture  in  vogue  at  Venice  in  the  sixteenth  century.* 
The  collections  show  that  other  shades  of  colour,  especially 
brown  and  black,  have  had  their  day ;  and  it  is  a  disputed 
question  in  connoisseurship  whether  the  highest  degree  of  beauty 
has  not  been^  attained  by  the  brunettes.  Red  or  carroty 
(which  is  the  correcter  translation  of  roux  or  rousse)  has  been 
at  a  discount  in  all  ages.  It  was  thought  ominous  of  evil  by 
the  ancients,  and  typical  of  vdllainy  during  many  ages  of  the 
Christian  era.  ‘  Judas-coloured  hair  ’  is  the  spiteful  reproach 

•  We  are  indebted  to  JI.  Feuillet  de  Conches  for  a  very  elegant 
volume,  entitled  ‘  Les  Femmes  Blondes,’  in  which  ho  has  collected 
with  his  usual  learning  and  gaiety  all  the  Italian  authorities  on  the 
most  approved  methods  of  turning  the  colour  of  the  hair.  The 
Venetian  ladies  applied  vinegar  and  water  to  their  heads,  and  then 
sat  in  the  sun,  with  a  rim  or  shade  of  straw  to  protect  them  from 
sun-stroke.  This  book,  which  is  a  bibliographical  curiosity,  was 
published  last  year  in  Paris. 
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of  Pope.  ^Aussi,  dans  tout  notre  musee  de  coiffure ,  pas  un 
*  cheveu  roux  ardent,  couleur  de  carotte' 

The  reason  why  Kacine  put  off  ordering  his  son’s  wig  is 
obvdous  enough,  Avhen  we  find  that  the  price  of  one  of  the 
fashionable  colour  was  a  thousand  F rench  crowns.  The  gentle¬ 
man  whom  Sydney  Smith,  in  reference  to  the  length  and  re¬ 
dundancy  of  his  curls,  accused  of  growing  hair  for  sale,  might 
have  driven  a  profitable  trade  at  that  time.  Down  to  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  French  Revolution,  which  intro¬ 
duced  crops  a  la  Brutus,  the  wigs  commonly  worn  by  English 
gentlemen  in  the  streets  cost  from  thirty  to  forty  guineas ;  and 
Rogers,  appealing  to  Luttrell  in  our  hearing,  thus  described  a 
mode  of  theft  as  practised  in  London  within  their  common 
memory.  The  operator  Avas  a  small  boy  in  a  butcher’s  tray  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  tall  man ;  and  Avhen  the  wig  was  adroitly 
twitched  off,  the  bcAvildered  owner  looked  round  for  it  in  vain; 
an  accomplice  confused  and  impeded  under  the  pretence  of 
assisting  him,  and  the  tray-bearer  made  off. 

Fine  hair  was  a  frequent  resource  in  Avant,  and  a  far  higher 
class  were  occasionally  tempted  to  recur  to  it  than  the  heroine 
of  a  repulsive  episode  of  Les  Miserables.  Mrs.  HoAvard, 
afterwards  Countess  of  Suffolk,  the  favourite  of  George  II.,  is  an 
example.  In  her  earlier  and  domestic  days,  when  her  husband 
was  English  ^linister  at  Hanover,  they  were  in  Avant  of  money 
to  give  an  indispensable  dinner  or  entertainment  of  some  sort, 
and  to  supply  the  deficiency  she  magnanimously  sacrificed  her 
hair.  Large  alloAvance  should  be  made  for  the  frailties  of  a 
woman  avIio  thus  understood  and  practised  the  self-denying 
duties  of  a  Avife. 

Of  course  there  Avere  not  Avanting  censors  and  puritans  to 
denounce  wigs  and  cosmetics,  as  A'ehemently  as  Prynne  de¬ 
nounced  the  uidoA’eliness  of  love-looks.  An  Abbe  de  Vessets 
published  a  treatise  against  Le  Luxe  de  Coiffures  in  1694, 
containing  a  chapter  headed,  Mariaye :  une  fflle  coffee  d  la 
mode  tCest  diyne  de  recevoir  ce  sacrement.  Another  Abbe  is  the 
author  of  a  book  on  HAbus  des  Nudit^s  de  Gorge.  The  name 
of  the  first  member  of  the  priesthood  Avho  atlopted  the  peruke  to 
the  scandal  of  the  lay  public,  has  been  preserved.  It  Avas  the 
Abb4  de  la  Roviere,  a  courtier  of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  and  he 
afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Langres.  How  modes  of  thinking, 
even  on  sacerdotal  subjeets,  vary  Avith  time  and  country  1 
When  the  cadet  of  a  noble  family,  Avho  had  been  a  Captain  of 
Dragoons,  Avas  made  a  bishop  by  George  III.,  he  nearly  went 
down  on  his  knees  to  liis  Majesty  to  be  permitted  to  disjAense 
with  the  Avig ;  and  the  king  remained  inexorable.  The  rise 
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and  fall  of  Kant’s  wig  are  thought  to  indicate  not  only  the 
fitful  changes  of  the  curiosity-market,  but  the  rise  and  fall  of 
his  philosophy.  It  (the  wig)  fetched  thirty  thousand  florins  at 
his  death.  At  one  of  the  subsequent  fairs  at  Leipzig  it  Avas 
sold  for  twelve  thousand  dollars,  a  fall  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  cent.  ‘  The  system  of  Kant  was  going  down.  Can  the 
‘  same  be  said  of  the  pliilosophy  of  J.  J.  E-ousseau,  whose 
‘  shoes  (sabots),  sold  at  the  same  fair,  Avere  given  for  ten  dollars  ?’ 
M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  has  had  in  his  hand  a  pair  of  the  spec¬ 
tacles  brought  from  Venice  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Avhich 
(he  adds)  became  so  much  the  fashion  that  the  elegantes  never 
took  them  oflf,  not  even  in  bed.  The  glasses  Avere  double  the 
size  of  those  now  in  use.  He  has,  also,  examined  a  packet  of 
the  toothpicks,  imported  into  France  by  Antonio  Perez,  which 
popularised  the  habit  rendered  memorable  by  Coligny,  Avho  Avas 
never  seen  Avithout  a  tooth-pick  betAveen  his  teeth.  After  the 
massacre  of  Saint  BartholomeAv,  his  body  Avas  exposed  AA'itli  the 
eternal  tooth-pick  in  his  mouth  ;  but  we  are  not  aAvare  that  it 
has  been  preserved. 

A  collection  of  buttons  Avas  exhibited  at  the  University  of 
Ghent  in  1845,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  proA'ed  a  \’alu- 
able  contribution  to  the  history  of  manners  and  art.  They 
were  not  only  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  in  |X)lished  steel,  in  silver 
and  gold,  and  set  AAUth  the  costliest  jeAvels  ;  but  an  entire  series 
were  painted  in  miniature  by  the  first  artists  of  the  period — the 
first  years  of  Louis  XVI.  There  Avere  portraits  of  celebrated 
beauties,  with  copies  of  ancient  statues  and  scenes  taken  from  an¬ 
cient  mythology.  Klingstet  made  double  buttons  Anth  a  spring, 
containing  tAvo  surfaces,  and  each  a  chef-d oeuvre  in  its  Avay. 
Honore  Fragonard,  a  decorator  of  note,  painted  for  a  gay  mar¬ 
quis  a  set  of  buttons  d  la  Watteau,  Avhich  have  been  preserved. 
Another  man  of  rank  Avore  a  set  of  small  Avatches,  Avithout,  it 
is  slidy  added,  becoming  more  famous  for  punctuality.  Equal 
extravagance  Avas  indulged  about  the  same  time  in  Avaistcoats, 
which,  although  the  material  Avas  more  perishable,  afforded  Avider 
scope  for  luxury  and  design.  An  exquisite  of  tlie  first  Avater 
was  then  an  improving  study  for  both  the  sempstress  or  em¬ 
broiderer  and  the  scene-painter.  One  might  be  seen  with  the 
amours  of  Mars  and  Venus  on  his  stomach,  and  another  with  a 
cavalry  reA'iew.  ‘  We  are  assured,’  says. a  Avriter  in  the  Me- 
moires  Secrets,  ‘  that  an  enthusiast  has  ordered  a  dozen  waist- 
‘  coats  representing  scenes  from  the  popular  plays,  so  that  his 
‘  wardrobe  may  become  a  theatrical  repertory  and  some  day 
‘  serve  for  tapestry.’  After  the  assembly  of  the  Notables,  there 
were  gilets  aux  Notables,  copied  from  the  print  described  by 
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Bachaumont:  ‘  The  king  is  in  the  middle,  on  his  throne ;  in  the 
‘  left  hand  he  holds  a  scroll  on  which  are  these  words,  Hagt 
‘  (Tor  ;  but  by  a  very  offensive  oversight  it  is  so  placed  that  he 
‘  seems  to  be  rummaging  his  pockets  with  his  right  hand.’  X 
little  later,  the  guillotine  grew  into  fashion  for  ornaments,  es¬ 
pecially  for  brooches  and  pins. 

The  same  vaunted  collection,  which  re-opens  so  many  curious 
chapters  of  social  annals,  is  described  as  particularly  rich  in 
gloves.  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  boasts  of  having  himself  con- 
tributed  the  identical  pair  of  gloves  which  Anne  of  Austm 
sent  to  Spain  to  the  Due  d’Arcos,  with  a  letter  of  business 
ending  with  this  P.S. :  ‘  Monsieur  LeDuc  et  Compere,  I  send 
‘  herewith  a  pair  of  gloves  Avhich  will  serve  as  a  ])attern  for 
‘  the  dozen  which  1  request  you  to  have  forwarded  to  me.’ 
These  gloves  are  of  coarse  leather ;  and  surprise  is  expressed 
that  they  could  be  worn  by  a  woman  w’ho,  it  was  feared  at 
Madrid,  was  too  delicate  to  be  able  to  sleep  in  Holland  sheets. 
Alongside  of  them  are  placed  the  gloves  which  Antonio  Perez, 
Spanish  ex-ambassador,  sent  to  Lady  Knolles  with  a  letter 
saying  :  ‘  These  gloves.  Madam,  are  made  of  the  skin  of  a  dog, 
‘  the  animal  most  praised  for  its  fidelity.  Deign  to  allow  me 

*  this  praise,  with  a  place  in  your  good  graces.  And  if  I  can 

*  be  of  no  other  use,  my  skin  at  least  might  serve  to  make 
‘  gloves.’  He  was  so  pleased  with  this  conceit,  that  in  a  letter 
to  Lady  Rich  he  repeats  and  improves  ujwn  it : — 


‘  I  have  endured  such  affliction  at  not  having  ready  at  hand  the 
dogskin  gloves  desired  by  your  ladyship,  that  I  have  resolved  to 
sacri&ce  myself  for  your  service,  and  to  strip  off  a  little  skin  from 
the  most  delicate  part  of  myself,  if  indeed  any  delicate  skin  can  be 
found  on  a  thing  so  rustic  as  my  person.  .  .  .  The  gloves  are  of 
dogskin,  Madame ;  and  yet  they  arc  of  mine,  for  I  hold  myself  a  dog, 
and  entreat  your  Ladyship  to  hold  me  for  such,  as  well  on  account 
of  my  faith  as  my  passion.  The  skinned  dog  (perro  decoUado)  of 
your  Ladyship,  Anton.  Perez.’ 


The  most  curious  collection  of  chaussures  (boots,  shoes,  and 
slippers)  is  stated  to  be  in  the  possession  of  an  Englishman, 
Mr.  Roach  Smith.  Besides  specimens  of  every  successive  age, 
beginning  with  the  boots  of  a  bishop  in  721  A.D.,  he  has 
several  to  which  an  historic  or  romantic  interest  is  attached; 
e.g.  the  shoes  of  most  of  the  beauties  of  Charles  II. ’s  court, 
including  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  the  Countess  of  Mus- 
kerry,  and  la  belle  Hamilton  (afterwards  Comtesse  de  Gram- 
mont),  with  those  of  Miss  Jennings  and  Miss  Stewart  (the 
original  of  the  Britannia  on  the  guinea),  stolen,  according  to 
the  labels,  by  Rochester  and  Killigrew. 
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There  is  an  entire  compartment  devoted  to  some  of  the 
shoes  crowned  by  the  Societe  des  Petits  Pieds,  over  which  the 
member  with  the  smallest  foot  presided  till  she  was  displaced 
by  a  competitor ;  a  Cinderella-like  slipper  being  kept  to  test 
the  qualifications  of  the  candidates.  If  Pauline  Buonaparte 
(Princess  Borghese)  had  competed,  she  would  have  been  hailed 
president  for  life  by  acclamation.  Her  feet,  besides  their 
smallness  and  exquisite  shape,  were  plump  (^potelh)  and  rosy 
like  those  of  a  child  ;  and  she  was  by  no  means  chary  in  exhi¬ 
biting  them.  On  ceremonial  occasions,  a  page  entered  with  a 
cushion  of  crimson  velvet,  on  which  she  placed  her  foot,  whilst 
he  knelt  and  drew  off  the  stocking,  -with  the  favoured  circle 
looking  on.  Her  remark  on  sitting  for  a  nearly  nude  figure  to 
Canova  is  well  known. 

The  Curieux  relates  a  trait  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  a 
milord  which  we  suspect  will  prove  new  to  his  countrymen. 

A  Scotch  earl.  Lord  Fife,  gave  Madame  Vestris  a  thousand 
guineas  to  allow  a  cast  to  be  taken  of  her  leg,  which  was  su¬ 
perb.  The  earl  died,  and  this  cherished  leg  Avas  sold  for  half- 
a-crown !  The  moral  reflection  is  conveyed  in  a  line  from 
Lamartine : 

‘  J’ai  pese  dans  ma  main  la  cendre  des  heros.’ 

This  leg  should  have  been  sent  to  the  fair  at  Leipsic  along 
with  Kant’s  wig.  The  Germans  are,  or  Avere,  the  people  for 
answering  to  an  extraordinary  call  on  sensibility  or  sentiment. 
When  Sontag  was  in  the  height  of  her  celebrity  at  Berlin,  a 
party  of  her  military  admirers  bribed  her  maid  to  give  them 
one  of  her  cast-off  slippers,  had  it  set  as  a  cup,  and  toasted  her 
m  it  till  it  was  worn  out.  There  is  another  story  that  a  party 
of  students  rushed  into  her  hotel  w'hilst  her  carriage  was 
driving  off,  and  made  prey  of  a  wine-glass  not  quite  empty, 
out  of  which  she  had  just  been  drinking.  This  was  put  up  to 
auction  on  the  spot,  and  fetched  seventeen  dollars.  A  pair  of 
shoes  has  been  preserved  w'ith  extravagantly  high  heels  painted 
by  Watteau  to  represent  a  flock  or  sheepfold  {hergerie)  of 
Loves.  The  Duchess  de  Berry  had  a  shoe  that  once  belonged 
to  Louis  XIV.,  of  dark  velvet,  embroidered  with  Jieurs-de-lis, 
and  adorned  with  a  battlepiece  painted  by  Parrocel. 

‘  Piiisque  nous  causons,  let  us  pause  a  little  to  speak  of  the 
‘  history  of  flowers,  of  the  flowers  that  Alarie  Antoinette  loved 
‘  80  well,  that  she  so  largely  contributed  to  multiply  and  em- 
‘  hellish.’  W e  A^llingly  pause  to  record  the  plausible  claim 
put  in  for  the  invention  of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Eng¬ 
lish  system  of  gardening,  by  a  Frenchman,  in  the  time  of 
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Louis  Quatorze.  It  was  the  poet  Du  F resnoy,  we  are  assured, 
who  first  ventured  on  substituting  the  picturesque  variety  of 
the  landscape-painter  for  the  rectilinear  style  of  the  architects, 
and  was  made  comptroller  of  the  royal  gardens  in  recognition 
of  his  merit.  But  nature  and  simplicity  were  sadly  out  (rf 
keeping  with  the  artificial  grandeur  of  Versailles.  The  genius 
of  Du  Fresnoy  was  chilled  or  rebuked  by  his  royal  patron,  and 
the  reform  planned  by  him  stopped  short.  ‘  His  system  re- 
‘  turned  to  us,’  says  the  Curieux,  ‘  in  the  following  age,  with 
*  the  British  stamp  on  it,  as  so  many  products  of  French 
‘  imagination  return  to  us.’  Girardin  created  Ermenonville; 
M.  Boutin,  Tivoli;  M.  de  la  Borde,  Mere\ille;  the  poet- 
painter  Watelet,  Moulin-Joli.  The  Prince  de  Ligne  did  his 
best  to  correct  the  stiffness  of  his  paternal  alleys  and  flower¬ 
beds.  Then,  in  1774,  eame  Marie  Antoinette,  w'ho,  under  the 
direetion  of  Bernard  de  Jussieu  and  a  clever  gardener,  con¬ 
verted  Trianon  into  a  charming  parterre,  where  the  system  of 
the  English  painter,  William  Kent,  and  his  rival,  Browne  (the 
inventor  Du  Fresnoy  was  altogether  forgotten)  >vas  more  fol¬ 
lowed  than  the  severe  harmony  of  Le  Nostre  and  De  k 
Quintenie. 

Kent  died  in  1748 ;  and  Browne  achieved  Ids  highest  dis¬ 
tinction  by  laying  out  the  grounds  of  Blenheim,  where  he  com¬ 
mitted  a  solecism  w'hich  elicited  a  cutting  sarca.sm  on  his 
illustrious  employer,  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough.  A  mag¬ 
nificent  bridge  over  a  streamlet  provoked  the  epigram ; 

‘  The  lofty  arch  his  high  ambition  shows. 

The  stream  an  emblem  of  his  bounty  flows.’ 

Our  neighbours  were  in  no  hurry  to  reclaim  their  property 
in  the  invention,  if  it  can  be  so  termed  ;  and  we  suspect  that 
the  resumption  simply  formed  part  of  the  Anglomania  that 
came  over  them  about  the  time  when  jMarie  Antoinette  began 
amusing  herself  with  the  creation  of  Le  Petit  Trianon.  Her 
fondness  for  flowers  led  to  one  of  those  revolutions  in  head¬ 
dresses  of  wluch  specimens  may  be  multiplied  to  weariness. 
When  flowers  got  common,  the  court  ladies  took  first  to  fruit, 
and  afterwards  to  vegetables.  Chaplets  of  artificial  radishes 
and  carrots  were  in  vogue.  Madame  de  Alatignon  appeared 
one  day,  d  la  jardiniere,  in  a  headdress  of  browTi  linen  striped 
with  blue,  ornamented  by  the  artist  hand  of  Leonard  wiUi  a 
head  of  brocoli  and  an  artichoke. 

The  bare  list  of  collections  visited  by  the  Curieux  Avould  fill 
many  pages.  But  his  master-passion  is  for  autographs ;  and 
he  is  constantly  digressing  to  expatiate  on  their  value  and  their 
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charm;  on  the  best  methods  of  utilising,  and  the  sacred  duty 
of  preserving,  them.  Indeed,  he  is  a  veritable  Chinese  in  his 
reverence  for  written  paper ;  and  he  would  cordially  assent  to 
the  second  branch  of  the  roue  maxim.  Write  not,  Burn  not, 
vrithout  regarding,  probably  without  suspecting,  the  consum- 
oiate  profligacy  that  lurked  in  it.  Yet  in  his  highly  interesting 
diggertation  on  the  Cassette  aux  Poulets  of  Fouquet,  he  inci¬ 
dentally  demonstrates  the  imprudence,  to  use  no  stronger  term, 
of  giving  a  permanent  form  to  any  shade  of  forbidden  feeling, 
or  any  passing  burst  of  irritability,  disappointment,  or  caprice. 
The  one  may  make  an  enemy  or  unmake  a  friend ;  the  other 
may  destroy  a  reputation.  Trifles  light  as  air,  once  committed 
to  paper,  have  often  led  to  complications  in  which  peace,  for¬ 
tune,  and  happiness  have  been  wrecked. 

Fouquet,  the  prince  of  financiers,  was  not  less  renowned 
for  gallantry  than  for  liberality  and  wealth.  His  downfall  was 
owing  to  his  indiscreet  rivalry  with  his  royal  master  both  in 
magnificence  and  love.  The  first  step  after  his  arrest  was  the 
seizure  of  his  j)apers,  including  the  casket  in  which  he  kept 
those  notes  and  letters  of  female  friends  and  applicants  which 
pass  under  the  denomination  of  poulets.  The  opening  of  this 
casket  was  dreaded  like  that  of  another  Pandora’s  box,  without 
Hope  at  the  bottom.  What  varied  evils,  what  scandalous  dis¬ 
closures,  what  revelations  of  broken  fortunes  and  fallen  or 
falling  virtue,  might  come  forth !  The  King  himself  opened 
the  casket,  and  its  contents  were  read  by  only  two  persons 
besides  himself,  the  Queen  and  Tellier  (the  royal  confessor). 
All  sorts  of  stories  were  afloat,  and  Madame  de  Molteville 
remarks  that  few  persons  about  the  Court  were  exempt  from 
the  charge  of  having  sacrificed  to  the  golden  calf ;  that  the 
fable  of  Danae  was  fully  borne  out,  and  that,  since,  by  extra¬ 
ordinary  ill-luck,  Fouquet  kept  all  the  letters  addressed  to 
him,  things  were  read  which  did  great  harm  to  very  many 
persons.  Kumour  and  malice  added,  coloured,  or  invented.  A 
pretended  letter  from  ^ladame  Scarron  (afterwards  Madame 
de  Maintenon),  was  handed  about,  containing  this  passage : — 

‘J’ai  toujours  fuy  le  vice,  et  naturellement  je  hais  le  peche;  mais 
je  vous  avoue  que  je  hais  encore  davantage  la  pauvrete.  J’ai  re9u 
de  vous  dix  mille  ecus ;  si  vous  voulez  encore  en  apporter  dix  mille 
dans  deux  jours,  je  verrai  ce  que  j’aurai  a  faire.’ 

Another  version  of  the  letter  commences  differently,  and 
ends :  '  Je  ne  vous  dejfends  pas  Jesperer'  The  Curieux  indig¬ 
nantly  denounces  this  letter  as  a  fabrication,  and  justifies  his 
incredulity  by  a  passage  in  the  Souvenirs  of  Madame  de  Caylas : 
‘  I  remember  to  have  heard  that  Madame  Scarron,  being  one 
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‘  (lay  obliged  to  go  to  speak  to  M.  Fouquet,  she  thought  fit 
‘  to  go  so  negligently  dressed  that  her  friends  were  ashamed 
‘  to  take  her  there.  Everybody  knows  what  M.  Fouquet 
‘  was,  and  his’ weakness  for  women,  and  how  the  vainest  and 
‘  the  best  placed  sought  to  please  him.’  The  uncharitable 
might  put  an  opposite  interpretation  on  this  neglected  dress; 
and  the  best  defence  for  Madame  Scarron  is  the  continued 
respect  in  which  she  was  held  by  the  Court  and  her  private 
marriage  to  the  King.  There  is  no  hatred  like  religious 
hatred,  and  this  very  marriage  became  a  fresh  topic  for  calunuiv 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  suffered  from  the  persecutions 
encouraged  by  her  bigotry.  *  In  1835,  at  the  French  Hospital 
‘  in  London,’  says  the  Curieux,  ‘  I  found,  in  the  possession  of 
‘  an  old  female  inmate,  an  English  libel  against  Madame  de 
‘  Maintenon,  entitled.  The  French  King's  Wedding,  or  iht 
‘  Royal  Frolic  ;  being  a  pleasant  account  of  the  intrigues,  comied 
‘  courtship,  catterxcauling ,  and  surprising  marriage  ceremma 
‘  of  Louis  XIV.  with  Madame  de  Maintenon,  with  a  Comied 
‘  Song,  sung  to  His  Majesty:  1708.  The  old  Protestant ob- 
‘  stinately  refused  to  cede  me  the  book,  which  she  read  and 
‘  re-read  with  pleasure,  although  she  found  difficulty  in  under- 
‘  standing  it.’ 

Another  lad^  whom  the  Curieux  deems  unjustly  calumniated 
■was  the  Marquise  du  Plessis-Belliere,  accused  of  having  assisted 
Fouquet  in  his  designs  on  Madame  de  la  Valliiire  on  the 
strength  of  what  is  termed  a  hideous  apocryphal  letter  amongst 
the  pajiers  of  Conrart.  The  Marquise  was  a  friend  of  Fou¬ 
quet  and  rendered  him  imjx)rtant  political  services,  whether 
she  was  paid  for  them  or  not.  The  reputation  of  another  great 
lady,  the  Princess  of  ISIonaco  {nee  de  Grammont),  who  was 
also  compromised  by  the  correspondence,  is  abandoned  as  not 
worth  defending ;  and  in  this  instance  at  least  a  sound  discre¬ 
tion  has  been  exercised.  Leaving  her  husband  to  the  solitary 
enjoyment  of  his  miniatui*e  sovereignty,  she  lived  a  gay  life  at 
the  French  Court,  where  she  was  renowmed  for  the  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  of  her  lovers,  every  one  of  whom  was  regularly  hung  in 
effigy  by  the  Prince  in  the  avenue  of  his  palace  at  Monaco, 
with  a  label  round  the  neck.  The  number  became  startling; 
strangers  came  from  far  and  near  to  admire  the  spectacle ;  and 
the  circumstance  at  length  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Grand 
Monarque.  He  tried  at  first  to  interfere  wath  a  high  hand, 
but  finding  his  threats  vain,  and  the  scandal  on  the  increase, 
he  was  fain  to  conciliate  the  Prince  by  a  promise  that  a  strict 
guard  should  henceforth  be  kept  on  the  Princess  ;  whereuiion 
the  effigies  were  removed. 
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Another  letter  to  Fouquet,  which  no  virtuous  woman  could 
have  written,  endorsed  Lettre  (t une  Inconmie  by  Conrart,  was 
by  turns  attributed  to  Madame  Scarron  and  ^Madame  de 
^vigne  in  the  Memoires  sur  la  Bastille,  and  finally  given  to 
Madame  de  Sevigne  by  the  rest  of  the  scandalous  chronicles  in 
circulation.  Her  known  and  avowed  letters  go  far  to  refute 
the  calumny.  ‘  AVith  him’  (Fouquet),  she  writes  to  Bussy, 

‘  I  have  always  the  same  precautions  and  the  same  fears,  which 
‘notably  retard  the  progress  he  would  willingly  make.  I 
‘  believe  he  will  be  tired  at  last  of  always  recommencing  use- 
‘  lessly  the  same  thing.’ 

The  following  passage  is  copied  verbatim  et  literatim  from  an 
wtograph  letter  of  hers  to  Menage  in  the  possession  of  the 
Cwrkux : — 

‘Je  vous  remercie,  mon  cher  monsieur,  de  toutes  vos  nouuelles. 
U  y  en  a  deux  ou  trois  dans  vostre  lettre  que  ie  ne  sauois  point. 
Pour  cedes  de  M.  Fouquet,  ie  nentends  parler  dautre  chose.  Je 
peose  que  vous  saues  bien  le  deplesir  que  iay  eii  davoir  este  trouuee 
dans  le  nombre  de  cedes  qui  luy  ont  escrit.  II  est  vray  que  ce 
nestait  ny  la  galanterie,  ni  lintcrest  que  mauoient  obligee  davoir 
rn  commerce  avec  luy.  Lon  voit  clairement  que  ce  nestait  que 
ponr  les  affaires  de  M.  de  la  Trousse  ;  mais  cela  nempesche  pas  que 
ie  Dsye  este  fort  touchee  de  voir  quil  les  avoit  mises  dans  la  cassette 
de  ses  poulets,  et  de  me  voir  nommee  parmy  cedes  qui  nont  pas 
en  des  sentimens  si  purs  que  moy.  Dans  cette  occasion  iay  besoin 
qoe  mes  amis  instruisent  ceux  qui  ne  le  sont  pas.  Je  vous  croy 
asses  genereux  pour  vouloir  en  dire  ce  que  M®.  de  la  Fayette  vous 
en  aprendra,  et  iay  receu  tant  dautres  marques  de  vostre  amitie 
que  je  ne  fais  nude  facon  de  vous  coniurer  de  me  donner  encore 
celle-cy.’ 

Bussy-Rabutin  who,  like  Fouquet,  had  failed  to  touch  his 
charming  cousin’s  heart,  quarrelled  with  her,  and  took  an  un¬ 
generous  revenge  in  his  Histoire  Amoureuse  des  Gaules.  But  he 
soon  grew  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and  did  his  best  to  compen- 

Isate  for  the  wrong  by  (to  use  his  own  language)  ‘  siding  with 
‘  her  loudly  against  the  people  who  sought  to  confound  her  with 
‘the  mistresses  of  the  minister.’  To  be  well-armed  for  the 
campaign,  he  saw  Tellier,  and  was  assured  by  him  that  ‘  the 
‘  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  were  the  letters  of  a  friend  who 
‘  had  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  that  they  had  amused  the  King 
‘  more  than  the  insipid  tenderness  of  the  other  letters,  but  that 
‘  the  surintendant  had  mal  apropos  mixed  love  with  friendship.’ 
Tellier,  it  is  justly  added,  was  not  the  man  to  palliate  evil  if 
there  was  any,  for  it  was  he  of  whom  the  Comte  Grammont 
said,  on  seeing  him  go  out  from  a  private  conference  with  the 
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Kinjr,  ‘  He  looks  like  a  polecat  that  has  just  been  killing 
‘  chickens  and  is  licking  his  blood-stained  muzzle.’  i 

Both  Madame  de  Sevigne  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  are  ^ 
in  high  favour  -with  the  Curieux,  having  both  contributed  * 
largely  to  his  collection  of  autographs;  and  he  insists  on  ^ 
throwing  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  revocation  of  tke  ■ 
Edict  of  Nantes  and  other  arbitrary  measures  suggested  m  1  ' 
sanctioned  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  on  the  King.  The  in-  I 
grained  absolutism  and  egotism  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  contends,  I 
were  at  their  acme  from  his  earliest  years.  In  the  public  ! 
library  of  St.  Petersburgh,  under  the  glass  covering  of »  | 
collection  of  autographs,  may  be  seen  one  of  the  copybwks  in 
which  his  Majesty  practised  ^vriting  as  a  child.  Instead  rf 
‘  Evil  communications  corrupt  good  manners,’  or  ‘  Virtue  is  its 
‘  own  reward,’  the  copy  set  for  him  was  this :  ‘  Les  roisfont 
‘  tout  ce  qu'ils  veulent.'  i 

The  best  mode  that  could  be  hit  upon  for  teaching  histoiy  j 
to  Louis  XV.  was  that  recommended  by  St.  Simon  to  Fleury,  I 
the  royal  preceptor,  aftenvards  cardinal  and  minister.  It  was 
to  hang  a  gallery  with  historical  portraits  and  sketches,  to 
make  this  the  place  of  reception  for  the  children  of  the  nob^ty 
who  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  their  young  sovereign,  to 
have  them  tutor^  beforehand  and  accompanied  by  preceptors, 
who  were  to  lead  the  conversation  to  prominent  events  or  cha¬ 
racters,  and  so  draw  him  on  to  make  inquiries  and  pick  up  I 
information.  j 

^lore  than  half  (300  pages)  of  the  third  volume  of  the  I 
Causeries  is  devoted  to  Montaigne,  who  is  held  in  high  favour, 
despite  of  two  peculiarities  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
lower  him  in  the  opinion  of  a  collector  of  autographs.  He  was  | 
an  infrequent  and  careless  correspondent,  and  he  expressed  a  | 
thorough  contempt  for  all  who  wrote  letters  with  a  view  to 
publication  or  literary  fame.  He  excepts  none,  not  even  | 
Ci'  ero  and  Pliny  the  Younger,  of  whom  he  says : —  [ 

‘  This  surpasses  all  meanness  of  heart  in  persons  of  their  rank,  I 
to  have  wished  to  derive  glory  from  egotism  and  prattle,  to  the  | 
point  of  employing  for  this  purpose  their  private  letters  to  their  f 
friends ;  so  that,  some  having  missed  the  time  for  being  sent,  they  | 
have  notwithstanding  published  them  with  this  worthy  excuse  that  f 
they  were  unwilling  to  lose  their  pains.  .  .  .  Does  it  become  two  I 
Roman  consuls,  sovereign  magistrates  of  the  imperial  State  of  the 
world,  to  occupy  their  leisure  in  arranging  and  dressing  up  a  fine  I 
missive,  to  draw  from  it  the  reputation  of  understanding  well  the 
language  of  their  nurse  ?  What  could  a  schoolmaster,  who  gained  I 
his  livelihood  by  it,  do  worse  ?’  I 
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What  would  Montaigne  have  said  had  he  lived  to  be  told  of 
the  miserable  subterfuge  of  Pope,  who  surreptitiously  caused 
Hs  letters  to  be  published,  and  then  denounced  the  publication 
as  a  theft ;  or  of  the  anxious  care  taken  by  Horace  Walpole  to 
transmit  corrected  copies  of  epistolary  gossip  to  posterity? 
Be  their  motives  what  they  might,  we  are  indebted  to  them  for 
compositions  which  the  world  would  not  willingly  let  die. 

Throwing  over  Pliny,  somewhat  unceremoniously  and  unne¬ 
cessarily,  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches  takes  up  the  cudgels  for 
Cicero,  who,  he  vows,  did  not  ^vrite  his  letters  to  his  familiars 
—ad  familiares — for  any  eyes  but  theirs;  and  the  proof  is 
that  when  Atticus  applied  to  him  for  copies,  with  a  view  to  a 
complete  collection,  he  had  none.  Montaigne,  too,  it  is  re¬ 
tort^,  printed  some  of  his  own  letters  ;  and  his  mode  of  speak¬ 
ing  of  them  and  his  method  of  epistolary  composition,  are 
strongly  marked  by  self-complacency : — 

*  On  this  subject  of  letters,  I  wish  to  say  this  one  word,  that  it  is 
t  work  in  which  my  friends  hold  that  I  am  capable  of  something ; 
ind  I  should  more  willingly  have  chosen  this  form  of  publishing  my 
whims,  had  1  had  anyone  to  address  (n  feusse  eu  a  qui  parler).  I 
needed,  what  1  have  had  at  other  times,  a  certain  commerce  that 
ittracted,  sustained,  and  excited  me.  If  all  the  paper  was  in 
existence  that  I  have  ever  blotted  for  the  ladies,  when  my  hand  was 
truly  carried  away  by  my  passion,  there  would  haply  be  found  some 
page  worthy  to  be  communicated  to  idle  youth  misled  by  this 
madness.’ 

After  saying  that  he  writes  very  fast,  and  very  badly,  trust¬ 
ing  to  the  indulgence  of  the  great  personages  with  whom  he 
corresponds  to  excuse  blots  and  erasures,  he  continues  ; — 

*  The  letters  which  cost  me  most  are  those  that  are  worth  least ; 
from  the  moment  that  1  frag,  it  is  a  sign  that  I  am  no  longer  in  the 
vein.  I  readily  begin  without  plan ;  the  first  sometimes  produces 
the  second.  .  .  . 

‘  As  I  had  rather  compose  two  letters  than  close  and  fold  one,  I 
always  resign  this  duty  to  another  ;  so  that,  when  the  substance  is 
finished,  I  would  willingly  charge  some  one  with  the  duty  of  ad¬ 
justing  those  long  harangues,  offers,  and  prayers,  that  we  place  at 
the  end,  and  wish  that  some  new  custom  would  deliver  us  from 
them.’ 

His  wish  has  been  granted,  and  our  formal  conclusions  are 
now  speedily  dispatched.  His  habit  of  beginning  without  a 
plan  recalls  Rousseau’s  beau  ideal  of  a  loveletter,  which  (he 
maintains)  should  be  begun  Avithout  the  writer  knoAAung  what 
he  is  going  to  say,  and  end  Avithout  his  knowing  what  he  has 
said.  The  letter  of  a  celebrated  Frenchwoman  to  her  husband 
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is  a  model  of  conciseness.  ‘  Je  commence,  parce  que  je  ri'ai  rien 
‘  d  faire :  je  finis,  parce  queje  n'ai  rien  a  dire.' — T.  A.  V. 

The  increased  facility  of  communication  has  encouraged 
brevity  and  haste  ;  we  dash  off  a  dozen  letters  in  an  hour  in¬ 
stead  of  devoting  half  a  morning  to  the  production  of  one; 
and  literary  people  are  more  remarkable  than  others  for  care¬ 
lessness  in  this  respect, — probably  on  the  principle  avowed  by 
Madame  de  Stiiel :  ‘  Since  I  have  aimed  openly  at  celebrity 
‘  by  my  books,  I  have  left  off  paying  any  attention  to  my 
‘  letter's.’ 

The  literary  public  are  indebted  to  M.  Feuillet  de  Conches 
for  a  valuable  collection  of  letters  in  which  the  place  of  honour 
is  assigned  to  Montaigne  ;*  and  his  familiarity  yvith  the  style  and 
hand-writing  of  this,  the  quaintest  and  most  original  of  essayists, 
led  to  his  being  called  in  to  decide  an  amusing  and  instructive 
controversy.  An  autograph  letter  of  Montaigne  belonging  to 
the  Countess  Bonide  Castellain  was  put  up  to  auction  in  18^34, 
and  the  agent  of  ]\I.  de  Pixerecourt,  having  received  an  unli¬ 
mited  commission,  gave  7 00  francs  for  it  to  the  extreme  disgust 
of  his  employer ;  who,  on  the  chance  of  getting  rid  of  his  bar¬ 
gain,  started  what  at  first  sounded  like  a  plausible  objection  to 
its  authenticity.  The  autograph  was  a  Report,  dated  February 
16,  1588,  to  Marechal  de  Matignon  of  what  befell  the  writer 
and  his  party  in  an  encounter  with  a  troop  of  Leaguers,  and 
contains  this  sentence  :  ‘  Nous  n’osions  cependant  passer  outre 
‘  pour  I’incertitude  de  la  sfirete  de  nos  persones,  de  quoi  nous 
‘  devious  estre  esclercis  sur  nos  passepors.'  The  doubt  arose 
from  the  word  passepors,  which,  it  was  contended,  was  more 
modern.  The  reply  was  that,  besides  being  used  in  another  letter 
of  Montaigne’s  and  in  one  from  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  of 
anterior  date,  it  actually  occurs  eight  times  in  the  Ordonnance 
(T Institution  des  Postes  framed  under  Louis  XI.  in  1464.  An 
autograph,  however,  like  Cajsar’s  wife,  cannot  endure  suspicion: 
to  be  once  discredited  is  enough ;  and  the  letter  which  cost 
700  francs  was  subsequently  thought  dear  at  thirty.  The 
word  passport,  it  may  be  remembered,  is  introduced  by  Shak- 
speare  in  Henry  V.’s  speech  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt : 
‘  Let  him  depart :  his  passport  shall  be  made.’  But  it  appears 
from  ‘  The  Sentimental  Journey,’  published  in  1768,  that  pass¬ 
ports  were  not  then  in  general  use  for  travelling  in  time  of  peace : 
‘  I  had  left  London  (says  Yorick)  with  so  much  precipitation 
‘  that  it  never  entered  my  mind  that  we  were  at  war  with 
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‘  France ;  and  had  reached  Dover,  and  looked  through  the  hills 
‘  beyond  Boulogne,  before  the  idea  presented  itself ;  and  with 
‘  this  in  its  train,  that  there  was  no  getting  there  without  a 
‘  passport.’  He  contrived,  we  need  hardly  add,  to  reach  Paris 
without  one. 

‘  I  have  no  drill  sergeant  to  arrange  my  productions,  but 
‘  chance.  I  put  together  my  reveries  as  they  present  themselves. 

‘  Sometimes  they  throng  in  crowds,  sometimes  they  drag  along 
‘  in  single  file.  I  wish  people  to  see  my  natural  and  ordinary 
‘  pace,  irregular  as  it  may  be ;  I  let  myself  alone  as  I  find 
‘myself.’  This  passage  from  Montaigne  is  chosen  by  M. 
Feuillet  de  Conches  for  the  motto  of  his  Fourth  Book,  entitled 
Voyage  ou  II  vous  Pluira  ;  a  book,  if  possible,  more  miscella¬ 
neous  than  the  rest.  In  the  first  chapter  he  analyses  the  nature 
of  the  interest  we  take  in  the  personal  qualities  of  authors,  and 
strengthens  his  theory  by  the  authority  of  Addison,  in  the 
‘  Spectator,’  who  begins  by  drawing  a  portrait  of  himself,  which, 
although  verging  on  caricature,  has  preserved  two  or  three  of 
the  genuine  and  strongly  marked  features  of  the  original.  If 
not  quite  so  taciturn  as  his  literary  double,  Addison  used  to 
say  of  himself  that,  wdth  respect  to  intellectual  wealth,  he  could 
draw  bills  for  a  thousand  pounds,  though  he  had  not  a  guinea 
in  his  pocket.  It  was  said  of  Corneille  qu'il  avait  tout  son  esprit 
en  genie  ;  and  he  pleads  guilty  to  the  impeachment ;  — 

‘  J’ai  la  plume  feconde  et  la  bouche  sterile, 

Bon  galant  au  theatre  et  fort  mauvais  en  villc ; 

Et  Ton  pent  rarement  m’ecouter  sans  ennui, 

Que  si  je  me  produis  par  la  bouche  d’autrui.’ 

According  to  an  autograph  note  written  by  the  Abbe 
d’Olivet  for  Voltaire  and  verified  by  the  Curieux,  there  was 
mother  peculiarity  in  which  the  author  of  the  Cid  resembled 
I  mother  English  writer  of  genius.  Pope  says  in  one  of  his 
letters  that  he  had  been  three  weeks  waiting  for  his  imagina¬ 
tion;  and  his  habit  was  to  take  instant  advantage  of  it  when 
it  came ;  rising  frequently  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  fix  a 
thought,  an  image,  or  a  rhyme.  The  fitfulness  of  Corneille’s 
inspirations  is  thus  illustrated  in  the  note.  One  day  whilst 
Moliere  was  dressing,  two  men  of  letters  dropped  in  and  spoke 
with  high  praise  of  a  tragedy  by  Corneille  played  the  night 
before  for  the  first  time.  Moliere  listened  without  uttering  a 
word.  When  he  was  dressed,  he  began,  ‘  Well,  gentlemen,  so 
‘  you  believe  that  Corneille  is  the  author  of  what  you  have  heard? 
‘  Learn  that  there  is  a  little  demon  who  has  conceived  a  friend- 
‘  ship  for  him,  and  who  has  the  wit  of  a  demon.  When  he  sees 
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‘  Corneille  seating  himself  at  his  desk  to  bite  his  nails  and  try  to 

*  make  verses,  he  approaches  and  dictates  four,  eight,  ten,  some-  j 
‘  times  twenty  verses  in  succession,  which  are  superior  to  any.  | 
‘  thing  that  a  mere  man  can  make.  After  which  the  little  I 
‘  demon,  who  is  as  mischievous  as  a  demon,Avithdraws  some  j)aces  I 

*  off,  saying  “  Let  us  see  how  the  rogue  will  get  on  without  help^”  | 

*  Corneille  then  makes  the  ten,  twenty,  thirty  follou-ing  verses ;  | 

*  amongst  which  there  are  none  but  very  ordinary,  or  even  there  ! 

*  are  some  very  bad.  The  next  day  the  same  game  is  recom- 
‘  menced  between  the  demon  and  Corneille.  The  whole  piece  is 
‘  composed  in  this  manner.  Beware,  gentlemen,  of  confounding 
‘  the  two  authors.  The  one  is  a  man,  but  the  other  is  far  more 

*  than  a  man.’ 

This  differs  somewhat  from  the  fine  criticism  of  St.  E\Te- 
mond :  ‘  That  which  is  not  excellent  in  him  (Corneille)  seems 
‘  bad,  less  from  being  bad  than  from  not  having  the  perfection 
‘  which  he  had  managed  to  reach  in  other  things.  He  preferred 
‘  Rodogune  to  all  lus  pieces;  the  public,  Cinna'  The  note  i 
‘  concludes :  ‘  This  is  what  I  have  heard  related  by  the  late  | 

*  Baron,  our  Roscius,  who  was  present  when  Moliere  said  it  ! 

*  I  can  also  certify  that  M.  de  Mancroix,  canon  of  Kheims,  who  ; 
‘  died  in  1708  at  the  age  of  ninety,  told  me  that  the  audience 

*  at  the  theatre  rose  when  Corneille  entered,  as  for  the  Prince 

*  de  Conde ;  and  this  he  has  told  me  more  than  once.’ 

Inferring  from  the  |)opular  interest  in  the  personality  <£ 
authors,  that  the  public  may  wdsh  to  know  something  of  his  own 
habits  and  character,  the  Curieux  indulges  in  a  chapter  of  reinin- 
iscences,  which,  branching  oflF  in  all  directions,  embrace  incidents 
w'hich  we  little  expected  to  find  among  them.  Thus,  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  Pension  Savoure,  at  wliich  he  was  brought 
up,  he  relates,  on  the  authority  of  a  schoolfellow,  Admu^ 
Baudin,  that  in  the  month  of  March  1796,  a  bttle  pale  man 
■with  long  black  hair  alighted  from  a  shabby  yellow  coupe  at 
the  door  of  the  seminary,  and  requested  to  see  the  Citizen 
Savoure.  On  his  appearing,  the  little  man  said,  ‘  I  am  General 

*  Bonaj>arte.  I  have  searched  all  Paris  for  an  establishment  i 

*  uniting  with  the  tradition  of  the  old  and  good  studies  of  I 

*  the  university  that  of  religious  instruction,  now'  forgotten  I 

*  everywhere,  and  1  have  found  but  yours.  I  have  a  young  i 

*  brother  whose  education  unhappily  bears  traces  of  the  troubled  | 
‘  and  disorderly  times  in  which  we  have  been  living.  I  come  i 
‘  to  beg  you  to  admit  him  among  your  pupils,  and  to  make  a 

‘  man  of  him.  I  am  named  general-in-chief  of  the  army  in 
‘  Italy,  and  I  am  on  the  }x>int  of  quitting  Paris  to  take  the 
‘  conunand.  If  during  my  absence  you  would  have  the  good- 
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‘  ness  to  send  me  every  ten  days  a  bulletin  of  the  progress  and 
‘  conduct  of  my  brother,  occupied  as  I  may  be  mth  the  affairs 
‘  of  my  army,  I  shall  always  find  time  to  answer  you.’ 

The  nomination  of  the  future  autocrat  to  the  army  of  Italy 
had  not  been  publicly  announced,  and  he  w'as  best  known  by  the 
13th  Vendemiaire,  an  ex])loit  little  calculated  to  conciliate  those 
who,  like  M.  Savoure,  disliked  the  Convention  and  its  acts. 
He  replied  drily,  after  accepting  the  charge,  ‘  It  is  w^ell  under- 
‘  stood.  General,  that  here  religious  instruction  is  the  primary 
‘  base  of  edncation.’  ‘Eh,  Monsieur,’ rejoined  Bonaparte,  ‘  it 
‘  is  for  that  that  I  came.’  Some  days  ai'terwards  he  brought 
his  brother  Jerome,  who  continued  in  the  academy  for  three 
years.  Napoleon  came  to  see  him  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Italian 
campaign,  and  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  his  progress  till  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Egypt,  when  the  duty  of  personal  superintendence 
was  transferred  to  Barras,  with  whom  M.  Savoure  found  it 
iapossible  to  get  on.  Once  or  twifce  a  Aveek  one  of  the  Director’s 
aides-de-camp  came  for  Jerome,  and  carried  him  off  to  tlie 
theatre  or  some  more  objectionable  place  of  amusement.  He 
was  brought  back  exhausted  and  dissipated,  idle  himself  and 
the  cause  of  idleness  in  otliers.  At  length  the  preceptor  took 
the  bold  step  of  writing  to  the  temporary  guardian  in  these 
terms.  ‘  Citizen  Director,  Avhen  General  Bonaparte  entrusted 

*  me  with  the  education  of  his  young  brother,  it  was  his  desire 
I  ‘  that  I  should  make  a  cultivated  and  able  man  of  him.  Now', 

I  ‘  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  nothing  is  more  contrary  to  this 
!  ‘  end  than  constant  association  Avith  your  aides-de-camp.  Have 
j  ‘  the  goodness,  therefore,  to  leave  me  entirely  master  of  young 

‘Jerome’s  education,  or  remove  him  from  my  house.’  Jerome 
was  removed  immediately ;  but  alAA-ays  spoke  of  his  old  master 
in  terms  honourable  to  both. 

Cuddie  Headrigg  says  of  Lady  Margaret  BeUenden,  ‘  My 

*  leddy  dinna  like  to  be  contradicted ;  as  I  ken  naebody  does  if 
‘  they  can  help  themselves.’  The  Curieux  does  not  like  to  be 
interrupted ;  ‘  not,’  he  adds,  *  out  of  pride,  but  because  inter- 
‘  mption  staggers  and  troubles  his  thoughts,  and  puts  him  out 
‘  in  his  interrogations.’  He  has  often  been  heard  to  exclaim,  like 
M,  de  Fontenelle,  ‘  My  children,  if  we  Avere  to  speak  but  four 
‘  at  once!  what  wonld  yon  have  ?  The  Curieux  has  his  nerves; 
‘you  have  yours.’  This  grievance  would  be  comparatively 
little  felt  in  England,  Avhere  conversation  is  more  elliptical,  and 
the  best  talker  is  liable  to  be  voted  a  bore  if  he  habitually 
transgresses  SAvift’s  rule  (strongly  recommended  by  Sydney 
Smith),  of  not  occupying  more  than  half  a  minute  without  a 
break ;  it  being  free  to  ^1  to  get  as  many  half  minutes  as  they 
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can.  The  well-known  incident  of  the  Frenchman  watching  his 
opportunity  to  strike  in,  and  murmuring  S' il  crache,  il  est  perdu, 
could  hardly  have  occurred  in  this  country ;  at  least  not  since 
the  two  most  eminent  of  recent  English  historians  have  been 
taken  from  us. 

If  there  is  no  precise  reason  why  causeries  of  this  kind 
should  stop  anywhere,  they  must  clearly  stop  somewhere,  and 
M.  Feuillet  de  Conches’s  readers  are  not  like  the  audience  in 
‘  The  Critic,’  who  (according  to  Mr.  Sneer)  were  perfectly  in¬ 
different  how  the  actors  got  off  the  stage  so  long  as  thev 
did  get  off.  The  Curieux,  therefore,  despite  of  his  dislike  to 
interruption,  introduces  a  Dens  ex  machind  in  the  shape  of  his 
publisher,  ‘  le  Jidele  Henri  Plon,’  exclaiming,  ‘  Ah,  Mon  Dieu, 

‘  est-il  possible  !  So  you  are  still  rummaging  among  the  ashes 
‘  of  antiquity.  You  are  still  lingering  among  the  frosts  of  the 
‘  North ;  you  are  still  at  Aulnay  with  Huet ;  at  Caen  wth 
‘  ^I.  de  jMalherbe,  in  Burgundy  ■with  Rabutin.  Are  you 
‘  not  also  going  to  run  off  to  London,  to  Florence,  to  Mantua, 

‘  to  Venice?  And  my  third  volume?  And  then  your  photo- 
‘  graph,  which  my  subscribers  insist  upon.’  The  bare  mention 
of  the  photograph  provokes  a  diatribe  against  this  new  and 
jHipular  substitute  for  the  miniature  and  engraving.  ‘  Photo- 
‘  graphy,’  replies  the  Curieux,  ‘  is  my  aversion ;  if  it  reproduces 
‘  monuments  and  chalk  or  pencil  drawings  to  admiration,  it  has 
‘  infirmities  and  intolerable  falsehoods  for  living  nature.  It  can 
‘  make  nothing  of  distances,  and  does  not  see  true.  It  falsifies 
‘  features.  It  falsifies  colours.  In  a*  word,  it  is  the  antijxxles 

*  of  art ;  it  is  the  slave  of  an  instrument  and  has  all  the  defects 

*  of  one.  When  Daniel  du  ^loustier  painted  people,  he  made 
‘  them  better-looking  than  they  were,  giving  as  his  reason, 

*  “  They  are  such  fools  that  they  believe  themselves  to  be  what  I 
‘  make  them,  and  jmy  more.”  But  there  are  sittere  more  stingy 
‘  than  foolish,  and  if  j)hotography  was  dear,  no  one  would  submit 
‘  to  it ;  for  it  makes  uglier  than  nature.  It  has  been  i^pularised 
‘  by  cheapness.’ 

And  so  he  runs  on,  till  he  has  fairly  run  himself  out,  and  is 
content  to  conclude  in  right  earnest.  We  arc  content  to  con¬ 
clude  along  with  him,  although  by  no  means  suffering  from 
wearisomeness  or  satiety.  It  was  Bubb  Doddington,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  who  first  laid  dowm  the  maxim,  ‘  When  you  have  made  a 
‘  favourable  impression,  go  away!’  By  analogous  reasoning, 
the  point  at  which  we  always  prefer  terminating  a  review  is 
Avhen,  to  the  best  of  our  belief,  we  have  conveyed  a  fair  and 
favourable  impression  of  the  author  and  the  book. 
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pnANGES  have  been  effected  since  the  year  1860  in  the 
monetary  legislation  of  several  foreign  countries,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  Western  States  of  continental  Europe,  which 
deserve  a  more  careful  attention  than  they  have  yet  received 
from  British  political  economists,  who  have  for  the  last  century 
taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  progress  of  monetary  science. 
These  changes,  Avhich  have  been  accompanied  by  a  movement 
in  public  opinion,  and  by  a  vast  deal  of  discussion  on  the 
altered  condition  of  the  currency  of  the  Avorld,  affect  many 
important  interests  in  a  manner  which  we  shall  now  endeavour 
to  explain,  Avith  the  aid  of  a  careful  examination  of  the  Avorks 
of  foreign  Avriters  on  this  subject,  and  of  the  debates  Avhich 
have  taken  place  this  very  year  in  the  parliamentary  assem¬ 
blies  of  France,  Italy,. Belgium,  and  SAvitzeidand. 

The  leading  points  avc  A\’ish  to  explain  relate,  first,  to  the 
internal  legislative  modifications  of  the  currency  in  these 
countries,  Avhich  have  resulted  from  the  vast  importations  of 
Californian  and  Australian  gold ;  secondly,  to  certain  inter¬ 
national  arrangements  Avhich  have  been  engrafted  on  these 
legislative  measures,  and  have  actually  constituted  in  Europe 
what  may  be  termed  a  Munz  verein,  or  monetary  union,  haAfing 
France  for  its  centre ;  and  lastly,  to  the  feasibility  of  a  more 
extended  application  of  the  same  principle  to  the  great  monetary 
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systems  of  the  world,  and  more  particularly  to  that  of  Great 
Britain,  as  one  of  the  chief  producers,  consumers,  and  distri¬ 
butors  of  the  precious  metals. 

It  is  well  knorni  that  the  proportion  which  had  existed 
between  the  ])roduction  of  gold  and  of  silver  since  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World,  has  been  largely  disturbed  by  the  working 
of  the  auriferous  deposits  of  California  and  Australia.  Id. 
Soetbeer,  a  modest  and  intelligent  economist  of  Hamburgh, 
has  collected  a  multitude  of  curious  returns  on  this  subject, 
from  which  we  extract  the  two  following  statements ; — 

In  1800,  the  value  of  the  gold  produced  stood  to  that  of  the 
silver  in  the  proportion  of  28  to  72  upon  a  total  of  10,813,4001 

In  1863,  the  value  of  the  gold  produced  stood  to  that  of  the 
silver  in  the  proportion  of  07  to  33  upon  a  total  amounting  to 
38,444,813/. 

This  new  proportion,  eminently  favourable  to  the  greater 
diffusion  of  gold,  has  existed  from  1849  to  the  present  time, 
with  slight  variations;  and,  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  the 
quantity  of  gold  thrown  into  circulation  amounts  to  340 
millions  sterling  more  than  would  have  been  produced  under 
the  proportions  of  the  previous  metallurgical  production.  The 
effect  of  this  great  change  in  the  relative  production  of  gold 
and  silver  has  certainly  not  been  confined  to  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  gilding  or  in  other  applications  of  gold  to  manufac¬ 
tures.  It  has  also  brought  about  a  complete  perturbation  in 
the  monetary  system  of  those  States  which  had  made  both 
metals  a  legal  tender,  including  the  United  States,  France, 
Spain,  &c.  Gold  having  become  more  common  than  silver, 
has  been  substituted  for  that  metal  as  the  habitual  instrument 
of  exchange ;  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  East  has  absorbed 
all  the  silver  thus  set  at  liberty  in  exchange  for  the  silk,  the 
tea,  and  the  other  Eastern  commodities  Ave  import  into  Europe, 
the  df)uble  standard  has  become  in  fact  purely  nominal,  and 
gold  is  now  the  principal  current  money  of  all  these  countries. 
But  as  silver  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  monetary  system 
to  effect  minor  payments  in  small  change,  the  circulating 
medium  has  been  rapidly  deranged  in  the  countries  in  Avhich  the 
double  standard  still  nominally  exists.*  Great  Britain,  being 

*  One  of  the  reasons  for  which  the  French  cling  to  the  use  of  the 
double  standard,  in  spite  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  silver  and 
the  enormous  increase  of  gold  in  their  circulation,  is  that  the  silver 
standard  is  connected  with  the  French  decimal  system  of  weights. 
The  French  franc  is  a  weight,  representing  in  silver  five  grammes, 
and  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  a  letter  or  any  other 
article.  This  circumstance  connects  it  with  the  whole  metrical  sys- 
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exempt  by  reason  of  her  own  gold  and  paper  currency  from 
the  inconvenience  which  has  thus  been  felt  elsewhere,  may 
regard  these  circumstances  with  indilference.  Yet  there  have 
been*  times  when  this  country  too  has  sufferetl  from  similar 
embarrassments,  arising  not  from  any  excess  in  the  production 
of  gold,  but  from  other  causes  affecting  the  price  of  silver,  and 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  of  1773  and  1816  successively  estab¬ 
lished  our  gold  coinage  as  the  sole  standard  of  the  currency, 
and  reduced  the  coinage  of  silver  to  its  true  character  of  mere 
tokens  or  counters  for  change,  to  borrow  an  expression  used 
by  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1816.  By  the 
Act  56  Geo.  3.  c.  68,  which  regulated  the  new  silver  coinage, 
the  pound  troy  of  silver  was  coined  into  66s.  instead  of  62s., 
and  the  difference  of  4s.  retained  as  a  seignorage  (amounting 
to  six  per  cent.)  ;  so  that  bullion  must  rise  so  much  above  the 
Mint  price,  before  coin  could  be  brought  on  a  par  with  it.*  In 
other  words,  to  prevent  the  silver  being  melted  in  case  of  rise  of 
value,  the  silver  for  which  the  gold  sovereign  may  be  exchanged 
would  not  in  reality  purchase  the  quantity  of  gold  contained  in 
the  sovereign ;  but  the  inconvenience  which  might  have  arisen 
from  this  debasement  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  shilling,  was 
provided  against  by  restricting  to  forty  shillings  the  use  of  sil¬ 
ver  as  a  legal  tender.  The  change  in  the  proportion  of  the 
production  of  the  precious  metals  could  only  have  affected  the 
monetary  system  of  Great  Britain,  if  the  price  of  silver  in 
bars  had  become  equal  to  the  price  of  our  silver  coin  ;  but  the 
profit  on  silver  in  bars  has  never  reached  that  which  is  artifi¬ 
cially  bestowed  upon  the  silver  coinage  by  the  Act  of  1816. 
The  nature  and  effect  of  this  operation  is  described  in  the 
following  terms  in  the  Report  of  the  French  Minister  of 
Finance  to  the  Empei-or  : — 

‘  Ces  Commissions  ont  appple  I’attention  du  Gouvernement  sur  le 
precede  adopte  par  divers  Etats  pour  conserverj’argent  en  concur¬ 
rence  avec  Tor,  dans  la  circulation  monetaire.  Ce  precede  consiste 
k  etablir,  entre  I’or  efc  I’argent  monnaye,  un  ecart^de  valeur  mone¬ 
taire  moins  considerable  que  celui  qui  est  le  resultat  de  leur  valeur 
commerciale ;  I’argent  ainsi  rebausse  est  emis  sous  la  forme  de 


tem.  This  argument  may  have  its  value  in  the  mathematical  or 
theoretical  view  of  the  subject,  but  it  appears  to  us  to  be  of  no  prac¬ 
tical  importance,  and  the  utility  of  applying  coins  to  be  measures  of 
weight  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that  their  own  weight  is  liable  to 
be  diminished  by  detrition,  and  is  therefore  not  strictly  accurate. 

*  See  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole’s  excellent  speech,  delivered  May  30, 
1816,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Silver  Coinage  Bill.  {Par¬ 
liamentary  Debates,  xxxiv.  p.  946.) 
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monnaie  d’appoint,  dont  le  concours  est  limite  de  maniere  a  en  pou- 
voir  rcmplacer,  dans  les  grands  paycments,  soit  Tor,  soil  les  monnaies 
d’argent  sup4rieures.  Le  systeme  de  monnaies  d’appoint  en  argent 
^  cours  limit4  et  avec  une  proportion  d’alliage  suffisante  p^ur  ne 
pas  permettre  de  les  exporter  avec  profit,  a  4te  depnis  un  demi*si^le 
pratiqud  avec  un  grand  succes  en  Angleterre,  et  4tendu  plus  tard 
aux  Etats  Unis,  au  Portugal,  a  la  Suisse,  et  k  I’ltalie.’  {Itapport, 
p.  3.) 

The  States  which  have  suffered  from  this  disturbance  (rf 
their  monetary  system,  caused  by  the  excess  of  gold,  have  not, 
as  yet,  thought  it  expedient  to  adopt  the  entire  principle  of  our 
owni  currency  ;  they  have  imitated  it  partially,  but  none  of  them 
has  altogether  abandoned  the  double  standard.  The  United 
States  of  America,  by  an  Act  of  Congress  of  1853,  reduced 
the  weight  of  the  half-dollar  in  silver  from  206^  grains  to  192 
grains,  and  that  of  the  quarter-dollar  from  103|  to  96.  The 
Continental  States  of  Europe,  whose  numeration  is  based  upon 
the  franc,  found  themselves  in  a  jwsition  of  greater  difficulty. 
For  the  United  States,  whose  monetary  unit  is  represented  to 
be  in  gold  and  silver  by  the  dollar  (equal  to  rather  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  English  pound),  supplied  the  wants  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  small  change  by  a  somewhat  depreciated  coinage  of 
half-dollars  and  quarter-dollars,  corresponding  to  our  florins 
and  shillings,  whilst  the  dollar  itself,  the  basis  of  numeration 
and  of  value,  remained  unaltered.  But  in  the  countries  in 
which  the  monetary  unit  is  extremely  low  in  value,  as  the 
F rench  franc,  less  than  our  shilling,  and  the  Spanish  real,  of  a 
still  lower  denomination,  it  was  impossible  to  issue  an  abundant 
supply  of  small  silver  coin,  without  some  motlification  of  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  piece  of  money  on  which  the  whole  cur¬ 
rency  and  numeration  of  the  country  is  based.  This  difficulty 
seems  at  present  to  have  prevented  Spain  from  taking  any 
measures  in  this  direction ;  and  it  has  long  been  a  subject  (rf 
hesitation  and  discussion  in  France,  and  in  the  three  countries 
adjacent  to  France,  which,  from  jK)litical  traditions  or  mercan¬ 
tile  convenience,  have  adopted  the  French  monetary  system, 
established  in  a  part  of  Italy  and  in  Belgium  under  Napoleon!., 
and  more  recently  introduced  into  the  rest  of  Italy  and  into 
Switzerland. 

Some  writers  in  these  countries  have  boldly  recommended 
the  complete,  or  all  but  complete,  adoption  of  the  British 
system.  M.  de  I*arieu,  a  Vice-President  of  the  French 
Council  d’Etat,  defended  this  course  with  great  ability  and 
firmness  in  several  articles  published  by'  the.  ‘  Revue  Contem- 
‘  poraine,’ between  the  years  1858  and  1865  ;  andM.  Levasseur 
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took  nearly  the  same  view  in  his  ‘  Recherches  sur  la  Question 
‘de  rOr,’  whieh  were  published  in  1858,  in  opposition  to  the 
irguments  of  M.  Miehel  Chevalier,  who  maintained,  at  that 
time,  that  in  conformity  with  the  French  Law  of  An  XI,  gold 
should  cease  to  be  in  France  a  legal  tender. 

Of  the  four  States  which  have  adopted  the  franc  as  the 
basis  of  their  currency — and  it  may  here  be  added  that  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  has  followed  their  example — 
Switzerland  was  the  first  to  modify  in  practice  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  silver  coins  in  use.  This  innovation  was  made 
by  the  Federal  Law  of  the  31st  January,  1860,  and  as  Switzer¬ 
land  had  only  adopted  the  French  system  in  1850,  the  novelty 
of  the  experiment  seemed  to  eihbolden  her  to  complete  it. 
Her  immediate  object  was,  however,  to  prevent  her  small  silver 
coinage  from  flowing  out  of  the  country,  and  for  this  purpose 
ghe  imitated  the  example  of  the  United  States  of  'America ; 
but  as  she  could  not  preserve  her  unity  of  value  in  the  silver 
franc,  as  the  Americans  had  done  in  their  dollar,  the  Swiss 
Government  took  the  five-franc  piece  as  the  standard  silver 
com,  and  resolved  that  the  smaller  coins  of  two  francs,  one 
franc,  and  fifty  centimes,  should  be  struck  below  the  standard ; 

'  thus,  while  the  five-franc  piece  continued  to  be  struck  of 
^5^ths  of  fineness,  the  minor  coinage  was  reduced  to  ^•yy’^ths. 

Italy  adopted  the  same  course  as  Switzerland  by  the  Law 
of  the  24th  August,  1862,  but  she  did  not  proceed  so  far  in 
the  depreciation  of  the  standard  of  small  coin ;  she  reduced 
it  only  to  -  ®g^ths,  or  about  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  shillings 
minted  under  the  regulations  of  1816,  and  of  the  half-dollars 
and  quarter-dollars  now  struck  in  the  United  States. 

France  hesitated  at  first  to  follow  the  example  of  her  neigh¬ 
bours,  but  by  the  law  of  the  25th  May,  1864,  she  too  adopted 
the  principle  of  the  Italian  coinage,  and  reduced  her  standard 
to  -^^ths,  but  only  for  the  small  pieces  of  fifty  centimes  and 
twenty  centimes. 

Belgium  Avas  still  more  undecided,  although  M.  Xothomb 
had  advised  her,  as  early  as  the  year  1861,  to  follow  the 
example  of  Switzerland,  and  had  even  j)ointed  out,  Avith 
angular  perspicacity,  that  this  measure  Avould  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  common  monetary  system  between  France,  Belgium, 
I  Switzerland,  and  perhaps  Italy.  The  Belgian  Government, 
however,  took  the  highly  judicious  step  of  proposing  that  a 
monetary  conference  should  be  held  betAveen  the  States  Avhose 
currency  is  based  on  the  franc.  This  conference  was  held  in 
Paris  in  the  months  of  Xovember  and  December  1865,  and 
;  led  to  a  Convention  betAA-een  the  Four  States,  AA’hich  is  noAv 
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before  us.  The  Commissioners  of  France,  Bel{]^um,  Italy, 
and  Sn-itzerland  agreetl  to  adopt  the  standard  already  intro- 
duced  by  the  Italian  Mint  in  the  coinage  of  silver  small  pieces; 
and  Switzerland  engaged  so  far  to  modify  the  system  she  had 
adopted  in  1860  as  to  withdraw  from  circulation  in  a  few  years 
the  coins  she  had  issued  at  -x^^ths.  These  conditions  having 
since  been  ratified  by  the  respective  legislatures  of  the  four 
contracting  States,  the  uniform  result  of  the  monetary 
arrangements  of  these  countries  may  be  stated  in  the  following 
terms : — 

They  retain  the  double  standard  of  gold  and  silver,  repi^ 
sented  by  gold  coins  of  2Q  francs,  10  francs,  and  5  francs,  of 
the  former  weight  and  value,  and  likewise  by  the  silver  five- 
franc  piece  of  -^‘^ths  of  fineness. 

They  depreciate  or  lower  the  silver  coins  of  2  francs, 

1  franc,  50  cents.,  and  20  cents.,  to  be  struck  hereafter  to 
-p^^ths  instead  of  -j^'^ths  of  fineness. 

Waiving  the  difference  in  the  denomination  and  the  value 
of  the  coins  affected,  and  the  substitution  of  a  low’ering  by 
alloy  instead  of  a  lowering  by  weight,  this  system  is  identical 
in  principle  with  that  of  the  Unit^  States;  and  it  secures  to 
the  contracting  States  the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  supjdy 
of  small  silver  coin,  even  if  gold  were  hereafter  to  becone 
more  abundant  in  relation  to  silver  than  it  is  at  present 
These  are  in  fact  the  same  advantages  we  have  ourselves 
derived  from  the  British  Act  of  Parliament  of  1816 ;  but  in 
the  countries  associated  by  this  Convention,  these  advantages 
are  combined  Avith  the  retention  of  the  double  standard,  <m 
the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  1  to  15^,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  French  Law  of  the  7th  Germinal,  An  XI,  as  the  legal 
relation  of  gold  to  silver. 

The  most  imjwrtant  innovation  introduced  by  the  Monetary 
Convention,  which  w’as  signed  in  Paris  on  the  23rd  December, 
1865,  by  the  representatives  of  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,*  is  the  principle  of  establishing  a  legal  and  official 
system  of  monetary  union  upon  mutual  concessions  in  Ae 
currency  of  four  countries  in  which  the  metallic  circulation 
had  j)reviously  been  imperfectly  assimilated.  The  proceedings 
of  the  Monetary  Conference,  which  have  been  printed  in 
Belgium  in  the  appendix  to  the  Bill  brought  in  to  give  effect 


•  The  Commissioners  were  M.  de  Parieu  and  M.  Pelouze  for 
France  ;  M.  Fortamps  and  M.  Kreglingcr  for  Belgium  ;  MM.  Artam 
and  Pratolongo  for  Italy ;  MM.  Kern  and  Feer  Hergez  for  Switzer* 
land. 
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to  the  terms  of  the  Ck)nvention  of  the  23rd  December,  show 
that  the  Commissioners  of  the  four  States  adopted  Avith  eager¬ 
ness  and  enthusiasm  a  plan  designed  to  extend  the  circulation 
of  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  their  respective  nations 
over  the  whole  territory  of  the  Four  States,  on  equal  terms, 
without  reference  to  the  Mint  in  which  they  were  struck,  or 
the  effigy  they  bore.  Their  intention  was  that  from  Antwerp 
to  Brindisi  travellers  should  pay  their  way  in  the  same  coin, 
without  any  of  the  risk  or  inconvenience  of  national  exchanges, 
and  that  this  coin  should  have  precisely  the  same  value  over 
this  wide  extent  of  European  territory,  whether  it  bore  the 
effigy  of  free  Helvetia,  the  head  of  Victor  Emmanuel  or  of 
Napoleon  III.,  or  of  the  two  successive  Kings  of  Belgium. 

M.  Michel  Chevalier,  a  well-known  French  economist, 
whose  name  can  never  be  mentioned  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
without  respect,  as  he  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
French  Commercial  Treaty,  proposed  to  the  Commission  on 
weights,  measures,  and  coin,  w’hich  sat  in  London  in  1862,  a 
monetary  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  the 
Aape  of  a  gold  coinage,  bearing  on  one  side  the  effigy  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  on  the  obverse  that  of  Napoleon  III. 
In  making  this  suggestion,  M.  Chevalier  renounced  the  predi¬ 
lection  he  had  previously  expressed  in  favour  of  an  exclusive 
olver  standard,  on  the  ground  that  the  recent  discoveries  of 
rold  had  made  the  value  of  that  metal  subject  to  far  more 
depreciation  and  fluctuation  than  silver,  and  that  permanence 
of  value  is  a  condition  of  the  first  importance  to  the  standard 
of  currency. 

The  negotiators  of  the  Convention  of  the  23rd  December 
took  a  still  broader  view  of  the  principles  of  monetary  union. 
Their  object  was  that  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the  four 
countries  should  be  identically  the  same  in  weight,  size,  and 
ralue,  though  each  country  should  issue  money  stamped  with 
its  own  distinctive  emblems,  and  even  though  the  name  of  the 
coin  should  not  in  all  cases  be  the  same,  inasmuch  as  the 
Italians  prefer  to  retain  the  familiar  appellation  of  lira  for 
that  which  the  other  three  nations  call  a  franc.  The  first 
Article  of  the  Convention  is  expressed  in  the  following  terms ; 
—‘Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  constitute  a 
‘  Union  in  relation  to  the  weight,  standard,  dimensions,  and 
‘  value  of  their  coined  money  of  gold  and  silver.’  The  design 
of  the  Conference,  and  more  esj>ecially  of  its  President,  M.  de 
Parieu,  who  was,  we  believe,  the  author  of  the  draft  which  was 
•dopted  after  sundry  amendments,  was  to  establish  this  unity  of 
coinage  in  essentials,  leaving  to  each  State  as  much  liberty  and 
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independence  in  the  detail  of  the  coinage  as  were  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  general  scope  of  the  project. 

The  four  contracting  States  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  it 
compulsory  on  their  respective  subjects  or  citizens  to  receive 
gold  and  silver  coins  minted  abroad.  But  the  treasuries  of  the 
four  States  bound  themselves  to  receive  these  monies,  without 
distinction,  in  payment  of  the  public  dues  ;  and  although  tney 
are  not  yet  made  strictly  legal  tenders  between  man  and  man 
in  each  of  the  countries  respectively,  it  is  hoped  and  anticipated 
that  use  and  public  convenience  will  speedily  remove  all  diflS- 
culty  on  this  score.  Indeed,  practically  the  gold  napoleon  and 
the  silver  five-franc  piece,  wherever  struck,  have  long  been 
received,  indiscriminately,  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life, 
throughout  the  countries  where  the  decimal  monetary  system  of 
France  prevails,  and  even  in  Spain  and  a  great  part  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

The  amount  of  small  coin  of  the  depreciated  standard  to  be 
struck  by  each  State  is  fixed  by  the  Convention  at  six  francs 
per  head  of  the  jwpulation ;  and  as  we  have  in  the  last  fifty 
years  struck  about  16,000,000/.  in  shillings,  for  the  use  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  a  portion  of  our  own  colonies,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  six  francs  per  head  is  not  immoderate. 

No  change  has  been  introduced  in  the  legislative  provisions 
respecting  the  lower  coinage,  which  consists  in  France  and 
Italy  of  an  alloy  of  copper,  and  of  nickel  in  Belgium  and 
Switzerland. 

The  parties  to  the  Convention  of  the  23rd  December  agreed 
to  leave  it  ojien  to  any  other  State  to  join  the  Union  on  the 
same  terms.  No  express  addition  has  yet  been  made  to  it;  but 
the  Pontifical  Government  promulgated  an  Edict  on  the  16th 
June,  1866,  by  which  it  virtually  adopts  the  system  of  the 
Monetary  Union,  with  the  exception  that  the  Pope  reserves 
the  right  of  striking  and  issuing  certain  coins,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  viz.,  a  piece  of  2  lire 
and  50  cents.,  Avhich  does  not  exist  in  France,  and  a  piece  of 
25  cents.,  which  is  substituted  at  Rome  for  the  piece  of  20*  cents, 
adopted  by  the  Union.  This  Pontifical  Edict  has,  however, 
the  merit  of  laying  down  with  precision,  in  its  first  Article,  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  value  of  the  franc  in  gold,  on 
Avhich  the  whole  superstructure  of  the  Convention  rests.  It 
states,  ‘  The  new  monetary  unit  of  the  Pontifical  States  is 
‘  founded  on  the  value  of  5  grammes  of  silver  and  0’32258  of 
‘  gold,  both  at  a  standard  of  ^’^^jths,  and  it  takes  the  name  of 
*  the  Lira  Pontificia.'  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
States,  contiguous  to  the  countries  already  included  iu  this 
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Convention,  will  gradually  adopt  the  same  system,  and  this 
without  the  intervention  of  the  causes  which,  under  the  First 
French  Empire,  extended  the  monetary  system  of  France  far 
beyond  the  present  boundaries  of  that  country ;  for  many  of 
the  territories  which  were  then  annexed  to  France  by  the 
conquests  of  Napoleon,  have  never  entirely  lost,  or  discarded, 
the  use  of  the  French  monetary  system;  and  the  sense  of 
mutual  convenience  in  personal  intercourse  and  in  commercial 
transactions  might  easily  revive  it. 

Having  thus  shown  in  what  manner  68,000,000  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  continent  of  Europe  have  solved  the  difli- 
colty  of  reducing  their  monetary  circulation  to  a  common 
standard,  by  this  remarkable  Convention,  -which  subjects  their 
respective  gold  and  silver  coinage  to  certain  fixed  and  uniform 
rales,  and  even  determines  the  relative  proportion  of  their  issues 
of  small  coin,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  the  scheme  of  a 
more  extended  union,  which  has  been  mooted  by  several  writers, 
and  discussed  in  the  French  press,  as  one  of  the  ulterior  results  of 
the  Convention  of  the  23rd  December.  It  is  certain  that  some 
pn^ess  has  been  made,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century,  in  drawing  nearer  together  the  monetary  systems  of 
the  world.  Several  States  which  still  retain  their  own  distinct 
unit  of  value,  and  Avhich  have  not  adopted  the  French  metrical 
system,  have  nevertheless  proceeded  so  far  as  to  diride  their 
^llars,  florins,  drachmas,  &c.  on  the  decimal  scale,  which  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  a  great  convenience  in  calcula¬ 
tion.  This  has  bceif  done  in  Sweden,  Turkey,  Portugal,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Greece,  the  Netherlands,  and  Spain, — countries  including 
211,000,000  of  inhabitants.  To  these  Mexico  may  be  added 
since  the  Fi'ench  occupation;  and  the  relation  of  the  rupee  of 
India  to  the  English  sovereign  also  affords  facilities  for 
decimal  arithmetic.  The  monetary  Convention  -which  was 
concluded  in  1857,  between  Austria  and  the  German  States, 
brought  under  one  system  70,000,000  of  inhabitants,  whose 
coins  and  units  of  value  are  distinct,  but  have  been  rendered 
mutually  convertible  by  a  simple  process  :  thus  the  three  lead¬ 
ing  coins  of  Germany,  the  Prussian  thaler,  the  Austrian  florin, 
and  the  South  German  florin,  are  represented  by  the  following 
equations : — 

4  Prussian  thalers  =  6  Austrian  florins  =  7  S.  German  florins. 

The  French  Convention  with  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Switzer¬ 
land,  which  has  just  been  more  fully  described,  is  another  im¬ 
portant  addition  to  the  principle  of  uniformity,  since  it  has 
linked  together  68,000,000  of  souls,  by  the  use  of  the  same 
coinage,  extending  from  Brest  to  Constanz,  and  from  Antwerp 
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to  Tarentum,  under  the  terms  of  the  Convention  of  the  23rd 
December,  published  in  England  by  M.  Hendriks,  in  the 
])amphlet  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  same  principle 
has,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  acted  upon  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment  in  the  proclamations  of  February  3,  1866,  giving  to 
sovereigns  minted  in  Australia  legal  currency  in  this  country. 
The  result  of  all  these  changes  has  been  to  diminish  the 
innumerable  variations  of  money,  which  previously  existed  ia 
the  world ;  to  reduce  them  to  five  or  six  leading  denominations; 
and  to  render  the  public  more  sensible  of  the  advantages  and 
convenience  which  would  arise  from  a  further  introduction  of 
the  principle  of  a  uniform  coinage,  or  of  a  coinage  which  could 
be  converted  and  interchanged  by  the  application  of  fixed 
and  uniform  principles.  These  views  have  been  ably  expressed 
upon  a  recent  occasion  by  M.  Louvet,  a  member  of  the 
French  legislative  body,  in  a  report  dratvn  up  by  him  on  June 
13,  1866.  The  tendency  of  modern  civilisation,  with  its  lines 
of  railway  extending  over  and  across  the  frontiers  of  many 
States,  and  its  lines  of  telegraph*  bringing  into  direct  com¬ 
munication  countries  lying  at  the  opposite  extremities  of 
Europe,  and  even  of  the  globe,  is  to  create  great  common 
interests,  irrespective  of  national  and  local  differences.  And 
it  is  obvious  that  all  the  operations  of  trade,  and  the  ex¬ 
change  of  money,  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  representatives  of  weight,  quantity,  and  value  to  a 
common  form,  or  by  the  adoption  of  some  principles  which 
would  make  the  conversion  of  different  signs  of  value  more  easy 
and  accurate. 

Our  own  country  has  hitherto  stood  aloof  from  any  of  these 
combinations,  and  we  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  Europe 
and  America  by  the  duo-decimal  system  of  numeration,  and  by 
the  high  value  of  our  unit,t  the  pound,  almost  as  much  as  by 


*  The  necessity  of  establishing  a  common  tarif  for  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  telegraphic  despatches  through  different  countries,  has  not 
been  without  effect  upon  the  question  of  international  coinage  and 
numeration.  Thus  the  Telegraphic  Convention  which  was  signed  at 
Paris,  on  the  17th  May,  1865,  between  France  and  almost  all  the 
States  of  Continental  Europe,  adopts  the  franc  as  the  monetary 
basis  of  international  tarifs  for  telegraphic  messages.  The  30th 
Article  of  this  treaty  adds  that  the  tarif  of  messages  between  any 
two  points  in  the  dominions  of  the  contracting  States,  is  to  be  so  ad¬ 
justed,  that  the  charge  on  every  despatch  of  twenty  words  is  always 
to  be  some  multiple  of  the  half-franc. 

f  It  deserves  observation  that  as  we  proceed  from  Portugal,  at  the 
south-western  extremity  of  Europe,  where  the  monetary  unit  is 
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the  same  standard  :  thus,  the  napoleon  would  be  in  England  a 
16-shilling  piece,  and  the  French  Government,  in  conjunction 
with  its  monetary  allies,  would  doubtless  not  only  accept  the 
English  sovereign  as  a  twenty-five-franc  piece,  but  would  pro¬ 
bably  strike  twenty-five-franc  pieces  of  its  own,  which  would  be 
identical  ^^^th  the  English  sovereign. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  easy  for  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  issue  gold  pieces  of  two  florins,  or  four  shillings’  value, 
representing  two-tenths  of  a  pound,  which  would  correspond  to 
the  five-franc  pieces  of  the  Franco-Beige  and  Helvetico-Itallan 
Union,  and  would  thus  become  a  practical  link,  of  union 
between  the  two  circulations,  whilst  they  would  offer  a  means 
of  accord  with  those  large  European  and  American  popula¬ 
tions  Avhich  use  the  Simnish  piastre  or  dollar.  The  five-franc 
piece,  whether  in  gold  or  in  silver,  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
familiar  unit  of  monetary  circulation  in  France  and  in  the 
countries  allied  with  her,  and  it  is  not  inaccurately  described 
by  M.  de  Parieu,  in  one  of  his  articles  in  the  ‘  Revue  Contem- 
jxtralne,’  as  the  dollar  or  crown  piece  of  both  hemispheres.* 
The  colonial  and  commercial  interests  of  this  country  arc  by  no 
means  confined  to  our  connexion  with  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  is  perhaps  of  still  greater  importance  to  ourselves  to  con¬ 
sider,  in  the  adjustment  of  our  monetary  system,  the  relation 
it  bears  to  the  coinage  of  our  neighbours,  our  dependents, 
and  our  customers  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  units  of 
value  which  at  ])resent  play  the  most  important  part  in  the 
intercourse  of  the  world  are  the  pound,  the  American  and 
Spanish  dollar,  the  rupee,  and  the  franc,  and  all  these  coins 
stand,  by  a  fortunate  coincidence,  in  relations  to  each  other 
which  may  be  represented  by  multiples  of  the  number  five. 
Thus,  the  British  sovereign  is  equal  to  about  five  dollars  of 
four  shillings  each  ;  to  ten  rupees  ;  and  to  twenty-five  francs. 
If  it  were  possible  to  correet  the  slight  variation  which 
exists  in  these  proportions,  by  adopting  a  coinage  in  America, 
India,  and  Europe,  based  on  a  uniform  principle,  under  the 
different  denominations  familiar  to  each  country,  the  most 
arduous  part  of  the  question  of  monetary  union  would  be  solved. 
An  English  four-shilling  piece,  the  fifth  of  a  pound,  might  thus 

*  M.  Dumas,  a  Senator  of  France,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  in  his 
report  on  the  Monetary  Convention,  that  the  legislature  of  France 
had  erred  by  adopting  too  low  a  unit  of  value  in  the  currency,  and 
that  the  more  enlightened  disposition  of  the  present  times  is  to  cor¬ 
rect  this  error  by  substituting  the  five-franc  piece  for  it,  or  the  quin¬ 
tuple  of  the  franc  itself. 
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represent  the  dollar,  current  in  America  and  in  several  of  our 
OTvTi  colonies ;  it  would  also  represent  two  Indian  rupees,  and 
five  European  francs — conditions  which  would  give  it  currency 
in  all  pai*ts  of  the  world.  The  five-shilling  piece,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  which  has  been  abandoned  as  a  cumbrous  and  iticon- 
renient  coin,  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  readily 
convertible  into  any  system  of  foreign  coinage.  The .  recent 
introduction  of  five-franc  pieces  in  gold  has  been  attended  in 
France  with  great  convenience  to  the  public,  and  we  think  that 
the  British  half  sovereign  is  a  piece  of  too  high  a  value  to  serve 
IS  tlie  lowest  gold  coin  in  our  circulation.  These  gold  five- 
franc  pieces  at  first  appeared  to  be  rather  too  small,  especially 
to  a  community  which  were  previously  accustomed  to  the 
heavy  silver  crowns  which  they  have  superseded.  But  use  has 
removed  this  objection  in  France,  and  would  speedily  have  the 
tame  effect  in  this  country,  though  it  has  been  remarked  that 
aorthern  nations  prefer  the  use  of  coins  heavier  than  those  of 
the  south.  Thus,  in  the  French  monetary'  conference  of  1865, 
Italy  insisted  on  the  reduction  of  the  smaller  pieces  of  silver 
to  20  centimes,  against  the  wish  of  Belgium  and  Switzerland. 

On  this  basis,  the  monetary  circulation  of  British  and  Aus¬ 
tralian  gold  might  be  extended  to  68,000,000  of  inhabitants  of 
continental  Europe,  and  it  might  be  possible,  as  we  have  indi¬ 
cated,  to  include  India  and  America  in  the  same  arrangement. 
This  point  being  once  attained,  time  would  probably  adjust  the 
alver  coinage  of  these  respective  countries  to  the  same  system. 

The  future  effect  of  this  combination  of  a  gold  circulation 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Western  Continental  Union, 
would  probably  be  further  extended  by  the  fact,  that,  as 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries  have  no  gold  circulation  of 
their  own,  they  necessarily  use  a  large  quantity  of  the  French 
gold  coinage.  The  German  Commercial  Congress  which 
met  at  Frankfort  in  1865,. expressed  a  hope  that  Germany 
might  strike  and  issue  gold  pieces  of  the  value  of  20  francs,  of 
the  French  standard  and  pattern,  and  that  these  coins  should  be 
made  a  legal  tender  in  Germany, — a  measure  Avhich  would  give 
legal  currency  to  the  French  napoleon,  or  its  equivalent, 
throughout  central  Europe.  M.  Soetbeer,  of  Hamburgh,  is  a 
decided  partisan  of  this  scheme,  and  it  is  also  supported  by  the 
‘Boersen  halle’  of  Hamburgh,  of  the  17th  July,  1866.  Pro¬ 
bably  one  of  the  first  results  of  the  unification  of  Germany  will 
be  to  give  an  increased  impulse  to  her  monetary  union ;  but 
with  a  view  to  her  international  relations  the  extension  of  the 
area  of  that  inconvenient  coin  the  Prussian  three-shilling 
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thaler  is  to  be  deprecated,  as  it  bears  no  regular  analogy  to 
the  other  monetary  systems  of  Europe. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  an  understanding  between  England 
and  France  on  this  subject  would  probably  be  to  give  their 
coinage  an  universal  acceptance  in  all  the  principal  States  of 
this  hemisphere,  except  perhaps  in  Russia,  where  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  circulation  are  peculiar,  from  her  vast  extent,  and 
from  her  own  large  metallic  productiveness. 

The  great  objection  which  may  fairly  be  urged  against  the 
adoption  of  a  scheme  that  threatens  to  modify,  in  however 
slight  a  degree,  the  established  and  intrinsic  value  of  the 
English  sovereign,  is  suflSciently  obvious.  The  Nationd  Debt 
is  a  liability  represented  nominally  by  a  given  number  of 
pounds  sterling,  equivalent  to  a  fixed  and  determined  weight 
in  gold.  The  interest  of  the  debt  is  paid  in  sovereigns  of  the 
same  value.  All  private  debts,  mortgages,  and  contracts  are 
expressed  in  the  same  terms ;  and  to  reduce  the  value  of  the 
coin  in  which  they  may  be  paid,  is  to  take  from  the  creditor 
and  give  to  the  debtor  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
difference.  If  the  gold  coin  o^  England  were  brought  into 
conformity  with  the  gold  coin  of  the  Continent,  the  loss  would 
be,  as  we  have  seen,  64  milligrammes  of  fine  gold  on  each 
sovereign,  or  0*825  per  cent,  in  weight,  and  about  two  pence 
in  value. 

But  this  difficulty,  formidable  as  it  undoubtedly  appears  to 
be,  is  one  which  has  been  met  and  surmounted  by  other  States 
of  as  high  credit  and  probity  as  our  own  ;  and  there  appear  to 
be  two  ways  of  dealing  Avith  it.  The  first  is  simply  to  reduce 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  sovereign  to  this  extent,  without 
taking  account  of  the  debts  and  liabilities  contracted  before 
the  conversion,  and  this  is  the  course  advocated  by  ]M.  Hen¬ 
driks  in  his  pamphlet.  It  is  the  course  which  Avas  taken  by  the 
Dutch  GoA'emment  in  1839,  AA'hen  itreducetl  the  Dutch  florin 
from  9*613  grammes  of  fine  silver  to  9*450  grammes,  diminish¬ 
ing  the  coin  by  about  163  milligrammes,  representing  two  per 
cent,  of  the  original  Aveight,  on  the  ])rinci])le,  as  Ave  presume, 
that  what  AA-as  lost  by  each  member  of  the  community  in  one 
capacity  Avas  gained  in  another,  and  therefore  that  the  process 
of  conversion  did,  ujX)n  the  AV’hole,  compensate  itself. 

Mr.  Hendriks  remarks  in  his  pamphlet : — 

*  In  considering  the  question  of  a  re-adjustmcnt  of  the  Mint 
Exchange  or  measure  between  coin  and  bullion,  it  must  be  observed 
that  there"  is  satisfactory  historical  precedent  for  such  a  course.  We 
have  remarked  that  the  ratio  of  3/.  17s.  lOW.  per  ounce  is  empirical. 
It  may  even  turn  out  on  inquiry  that  the  alteration  to  3Z.  lit.  l|rf. 
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international  standard  fineness  would  be  less  empirical,  and  nearer 
to  the  real  present  ratio  of  gold,  as  measured  by  silver  in  the  open 
market  for  bullion.  The  English  standard  until  1816  was  a  silver 
one,  with  the  collateral  alternative  standard  of  gold  coins  in  a  fixed 
proportion  settled  by  royal  proclamations  and  Mint  indentures 
according  to  the  then  assumied  ratio  of  gold  to  silver.  Here  we 
have  ample  precedent  for  re-adjustment,  and  the  gold  discoveries 
of  the  last  fifteen  years  appear  to  call  for  something  of  the  kind 
being  again  considered.  The  SI.  17s.  lOjrf.  per  ounce  was  originally 
authorised  by  Charles  U.  But  the  government  of  William  and 
Mary  increased  it  to  a  larger  amount  of  gold  coin  per  ounce  of 
bullion.  This,  however,  as  shown  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  others, 
was  an  over-estimation  of  gold,  and  made  the  coined  guinea  (for 
pounds  were  not  then  in  existence)  equal  to  21s.  6d.  instead  of  to 
iu  normal  21s.  in  silver.  Silver  coins  could  not,  in  this  state  of 
things,  remain  in  circulation ;  they  were  melted  (just  as  the  French 
5-franc  pieces  have  been  of  late  years),  and  the  government  of 
George  I.  (a.d.  1717)  again  changed  to  the  ratio  which  has  since 
prevailed.’  • 

But,  secondly,  if  the  British  legislature  were  resolved  to 
effect  this  change  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  without  the 
slightest  deviation  from  those  strict  principles  to  which  it  has 
honourably  adhered  frtrm  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
without  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  any  abasement  in  the 
currency,  then  an  allowance  must  be  made  in  the  payment  of  all 
existing  debts,  so  as  to  render  the  amount  paid  in  the  new  coin¬ 
age  exactly  equivalent  to  the  engagements  contracted  in  the  old 
one.  This  state  of  things  would  be  productive  of  temporary 
but  short-lived  inconvenience,  and  it  would  be  exactly  analogous 
(though  in  the  inverse  sense),  to  what  took  place  in  France, 
when  the  franc  was  substituted  for  the  old  French  llvre  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  The  franc  was  worth  one 
li^Te  three  deniers,  and  the  livre  was  worth  99  centimes :  there 
was  therefore  a  difference  of  one  per  cent,  between  the  two 
coins.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  Government  published,  on 
the  26th  Vendemiaire  An  VIII,  an  official  table  of  equivalents, 
and  all  payments  and  accounts  were  subjected  to  this  process  of 
conversion,  according  to  the  established  scale,  until  after  a  cer¬ 
tain  lapse  of  time  the  old  livre  had  fallen  into  disuse.  So  too, 
the  Poj)e  has  recently  published  official  tables  for  the  reduction 
of  the  Roman  scudo  into  Pontifical  lire. 

This  suggestion  has  found  adherents  both  in  England  and  in 
France,  and  the  j)ractical  inconvenience  attending  it  is,  perhaps, 
less  than  may  be  imagined.  In  England  it  has  been  associated 
with  a  further  projMjsal  for  what  is  called  the  decimalisation  of 
a  pound,  on  the  jx>und  and  mil  scheme.  To  us  it  appears  that 
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these  plans  deserve  and  require  very  careful  consideration.  We 
should  hail  with  ^reat  satisfaction  the  adoption  of  a  complete 
and  careful  plan  for  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system,  in 
the  numeration,  and  in  the  coins,  weights,  and  measures  of  this 
country,  because  we  are  satisfied  that  this  system,  in  its  integ- 
rity  is  of  incalculable  advantage  to  science,  to  trade,  and  to 
all  the  operations  of  daily  life.  But  before  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  and  legislature  can  be  asked  to  sanction  any  change  in 
the  old-established  habits  of  the  people,  which  must  always  be 
productive  of  temporary  inconvenience,  they  must  be  well 
assured  that  the  change  is  to  be  made  once  for  all;  and  that  it 
is  £0  contrived  as  to  embrace  all  the  desiderata  of  a  new  and 
improved  currency.  It  would  unquestionably  be  a  useful 
work  to  enable  us  to  assimilate  our  coinage,  under  its  principal 
existing  denominations,  mth  that  of  foreign  countries,  so,  at 
least,  as  to  render  our  money  convertible  into  its  precise 
equivalents  and  to  give  it  currenpy  abroad.  But  this  is  only 
one  portion  of  the  reforms  we  should  be  glad  to  effect  in 
our  monetary  system  ;  and  whenever  the  British  Government 
is  sufficiently  enlightened  and  sufficiently  supported  by  public 
opinion  to  undertake  the  adjustment  of  these  questions,  we 
trust  that  a  modification  of  our  coinage  would  not  only  bring 
us  into  closer  relations  with  the  monetary  system  of  the 
Continent,  but  would  also  establish  our  own  coinage  and 
numeration  on  the  basis  of  the  decimal  system.  The  two 
things  are  distinct,  and  one  of  them  might  be  effected  without 
the  other  ;  but  having  regard  to  the  serious  temporary  incon¬ 
venience  of  any  modification  in  the  representatives  of  value, 
it  is  highly  expedient  that  if  any  such  change  should  be 
attempted  it  should  be  complete. 

One  of  the  chief  inducements,  however,  to  make  an  effort 
to  assimilate  the  gold  currency  of  this  country  with  that  of 
Western  Europe,  in  the  manner  we  have  pointed  out,  is  the 
minuteness  of  the  change  required  to  effect  that  object.  We 
are  separated  from  the  monetary  system  of  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland  by  a  very  narrow  line  of  division, 
and,  as  we  have  shown,  the  double  standard  still  retained  in 
some  of  those  countries,  and  even  our  own  duo-decimal  system 
of  numeration,  present  no  serious  obstacles  to  the  desired 
result.  To  establish  a  theoretical  conformity  between  the 
monetary  systems  of  different  nations  may  be  impossible ;  .but 
there  is  a  point  of  contact  between  them  which  may  be 
employed  to  bring  about  their  practical  union. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  financiers  and 
economists  of  England  to  note  the  important  changes  which 
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are  taking  place  in  foreign  countries,  with  a  view  to  render  the 
means  of  exchange  more  simple  and  universal ;  for  these 
changes  are  one  of  the  progressive  signs  of  the  age.  Even 
in  the  United  States,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
recently  manifested  a  disposition  to  entertain  proposals  calcu¬ 
lated  to  bring  their  monetary  system  into  a  closer  connexion 
with  that  of  Europe.  Whatever  the  difficulties  may  be,  it  is 
not  impossible  for  the  common  interest  of  mankind  to  surmount, 
them ;  and  no  common  interest  is  more  obvious  than  that  of 
establishing  a  similarity  or  identity  between  those  different 
representatives  of  value,  which  may  be  described  as  the  very 
language  of  trade  ;  for  to  use  the  words  of  Landgrave  Philip 
of  Hesse  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century — 

‘  Hatten  wir  alle  einen  Glauben, 

Gott  und  Gerechtigkeit  vor  Augen, 

Ein  Gewicht,  Maass,  Miinz  und  Geld, 

Dann  stiinde  es  besser  in  dieser  Welt.’ 

Which  may  be  rendered — 

‘  Had  all  men  but  a  single  creed. 

Faithful  to  God  and  just  in  deed, 

One  weight,  one  measure,  coin,  and  gold, 

’Twere  better  for  all  an  hundredfold.’ 


Art.  IV. — Histoire  de  Jules  Cesar.  Par  Napoleon  III. 

2  vols.  8vo.  Paris :  1865-66. 

The  two  volumes  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.’s  ‘  History 
‘  of  Cajsar  ’  have  been  already  so  long  before  the  world — 
they  have  excited  so  widely  the  interest  and  attention  of 
educated  men — they  have  been  made  so  much  the  occasion  of 
sarcasm,  of  banter,  of  violent  philippic,  of  sardonic  criticism — 
4ey  have  been  also  so  ably  dealt  with,  with  a  more  just  and 
honourable  purpose,  by  judges  of  a  different  order,  to  whom 
the  study  of  Cajsar  himself  was  a  higher  object  than  the  study 
rf  a  modern  potentate’s  mode  of  dealing  with  him — that  little 
seems  left  for  the  ordinary  reviewer  to  say  on  the  subject  6f 
them.  We  can  do  little  more  than  repeat,  and  combine,  what 
others  have  observed  before  us.  If  there  is  anything  about 
which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  be  original,  it  is  a  book 
which  from  the  circumstances  of  its  authorship  has  lain  on 
every  table,  and  been  commented  on  in  every  journal,  from  the 
day  of  its  appearance  until  now.  We  have  little,  either  of 
information  or  entertainment,  to  promise  our  readers ;  but 
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that  little  shall  be  said,  at  all  events,  with  the  best  exercise  of 
our  impartial  judgment — impartial,  both  as  to  the  book,  and, 
what  is  more  rare,  as  to  the  author. 

We  have  to  deal,  be  it  observed,  with  no  unpractised  writer. 
The  collection  of  the  works  of  Louis  Napoleon  was  already  a 
pretty  voluminous  one,  before  the  present  important  addition 
was  made  to  it.  ISIany  of  us  were  more  or  less  familiar  with 
him  as  a  writer,  before  Fate  and  his  own  strong  resolution 
made  him  the  master  of  the  leading  country  of  Europe.  Suc¬ 
cessful,  in  the  common  sense,  as  a  literary  workman,  he 
certainly  has  not  been.  He  lacks  altogether  the  graces  of  a 
popular  author.  He  is  quite  incajjable  of  interesting  the 
reader  by  mere  charm  of  manner,  or  through  such  sympathy 
of  sentiment  as  masters  of  the  art  are  able  to  excite.  His  style 
is  not  only  meagre  but  harsh  and  grating :  test  it  by  reading 
aloud,  and  this  quality  becomes  very  obvious.  He  seems  to 
have  at  once  little  ear  for  beauty  of  cadence,  and  little  appre¬ 
ciation  of  neatness  of  diction.  No  Frenchman  can  possibly  be 
otherwise  than  epigrammatic ;  but  he  is  less  so,  and  less  suc¬ 
cessful  when  he  is  so,  than  any  other  distinguished  French 
political  or  historical  writer  of  our  day.  In  this  respect  he  is 
more  felicitous  in  the  turn  of  his  occasional  letters  or  addresses, 
than  in  his  more  elaborate  and  finished  compositions.  In 
these,  generally  speaking,  there  is  a  simplicity  about  his  mode 
of  stating  or  commenting  on  facts  which  verges  on  common¬ 
place.  And  the  ordinary  reader,  of  a  mind  refined  into  over¬ 
fastidiousness  by  modem  cultivation,  is  apt  to  set  the  matter 
down  as  mere  commonplace  accordingly,  and  to  discover  in  it 
occasion  for  nothing  but  weariness.  But  he  will  often  find  him¬ 
self  mistaken.  Louis  Napoleon  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  write 
for  minds  such  as  these.  His  thoughts,  though  he  gives  them 
in  all  honesty  to  the  world  in  general,  are  in  reality,  perhaps 
unconsciously,  addressed  to  sectaries  and  enthusiasts.  We  say 
deliberately  enthusiasts,  because — strange  as  it  may  appear 
to  material  Englishmen,  who  are  familiar  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
loyalty,  nationality,  liberty,  but  cannot  at  all  realise  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  which  clings  to  a  mere  name  as  a  political  reality — the 
*  culte  ’  of  the  dead  Na|X)leon  w’as  for  many  years  a  substantial 
fanaticism  in  France.  Men,  who  were  neither  fools  nor  dream¬ 
ers,  persuaded  themselves  that  the  regeneration  of  the  country 
was  to  be  effected,  not  by  remodelling  her  institutions,  not  by 
extending  personal  and  {K)litical  freedom,  not  by  educating  her 
people,  but  by  carrying  out  the  first  Emperor’s  ‘  ideas ;  ’  what¬ 
ever  that  obscure  phrase  might  mean.  Look,  accordingly,  at 
the  ‘  Idees  Na^x)leoniennes  ’  as  they  are  collected  in  the  three- 
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volume  edition  of  Louis  NajKtleon’s  works  (1848).  At  first 
sight,  the  scattered  essays  so  entitled  will  probably  appear  to 
contain  rather  a  dry  resume  of  the  first  Emperor’s  views,  or 
those  attributed  to  him,  on  a  very  mde  range  of  subjects,  almost 
slways  too  general,  and  often  too  trivial,  to  be  attractive  to  a 
practical  man.  The  inference  first  drawn  mil  rather  be  that 
great  as  he  was  on  the  throne  as  well  as  in  the  camp,  he  does 
not  shine  as  an  ‘  ideologist.’  But  read  a  little  more  attentively, 
and,  as  far  as  you  can,  borrow  the  eyes  of  men  of  very  different 
training  and  mental  cultivation  from  yourself :  men,  the  angles 
of  whose  understanding  have  not  been  rounded  oft'  by  over 
polish :  and  you  will  find  that  many  of  these  propositions, 
almost  unmeaning  in  your  eyes,  have  in  reality  oracular  truth 
and  oracular  force  when  addressed  to  minds  prepared  to  receive 
them.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  Koran  of  Mahomet;  it 
conveys  to  you  no  ideas  at  all ;  but  in  it  uncounted  millions 
have  really  found,  or  persuaded  themselves  that  they  found, 
ideas  which  have  subdued  in  their  day  a  large  part  of  the 
world,  and  which  are  as  yet  so  far  from  decrepit  that  they  are 
even  now  extending  their  moral  and  material  conquest  over 
many  a  dark  comer  of  the  earth  in  the  Malay  isles,  and  in  the 
recesses  of  Western  Africa, 

In  this  respect,  the  present  Emperor  may  to  a  certain  extent 
be  also  compared  to  a  writer  to  whom  he  has  indeed  very  little 
analogy,  except  in  the  circumstance  of  the  influence  exercised 
by  his  thoughts  over  many  minds,  and  yet  over  none  except 
minds  of  the  sectarian  order :  we  mean  Joseph  Mazzini.  To 
one  who  is  not  already  imbued  with  ‘  Mazzinianism,’  the  effort 
to  read  even  a  few  pages  of  the  great  patriot’s  compositions  is — 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  speak  from  our  own  ex|)erience — a 
most  wearisome  exertion.  Line  seems  to  succeed  line,  and 
page  to  follow  page,  without  imparting  any  definite  notions  at 
all:  there  seems  to  be  no  thought,  no  argument,  no  attempt  to 
grapple  with  a  difficulty  or  to  make  out  a  case :  nothing  but 
wiredrawn  sentiment,  repeating  itself  in  maudlin  language. 
Such,  we  say,  is  the  effect  produced  by  Mazzini  on  us — the 
effect  produced  by  him  on  the  world  is  a  very  different  matter. 
And  so,  ‘  Napoleonic  ideas  ’  may  be  to  many  of  us  a  mere 
bottle  of  smoke — but  Naj)oleonism,  somehow,  is  a  tremendous 
fact ;  a  great  creation  of  modem  times,  the  ultimate  contest  of 
which  with  the  other  opposing  tendencies  of  the  age  has  yet  to 
be  fought  and  decided,  and  may  perhaps  prove  the  Battle  of 
Armageddon  of  distant  political  prophecy. 

That  the  avowed  object  of  the  writer  is  not  to  establish 
historical  tmth,  but  to  establish  the  great  political  doctrine  of 
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the  future,  is  amply  proved  by  reference  to  a  single  passage  of 
the  Preface,  in  which  the  moral  of  the  whole  work  is  briefly 
summed  up  in  words  which  we  may  call  (in  the  present  state 
and  prospects  of  Europe  and  America)  of  terrible  significance. 
No  man  can  say,  can  even  approximate  to  a  conjecture,  how 
much  of  the  destiny  of  himself,  or  of  his  children,  is  involved  in 
those  few  suggestive  sentences. 

*  What  precedes  is  enough  to  show  the  object  which  I  propose 
myself  in  writing  this  history.  That  object  is  to  prove  that  when 
Providence  raises  up  such  men  as  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  Napoleon, 
it  is  in  order  to  point  out  to  the  nations  the  road  which  they  hare 
to  follow,  to  stamp  with  the  signet  of  their  genius  a  new  era,  and  to 
accomplish  in  a  few  years  the  work  of  many  ages.  Happy  the 
nations  who  understand  them  and  follow  them!  Woe  to  those  who 
misconceive  them  and  oppose  them !  They  do  as  the  Jews — they 
crucify  their  Messiah :  they  are  both  blind  and  guilty ;  blind,  for 
they  do  not  perceive  how  powerless  are  their  efforts  to  suspend  the 
definitive  triumph  of  good  ;  guilty,  for  they  do  but  retard  progrew, 
by  impeding  its  promptness  and  rapidity.’  (Preface,  p.  vi.) 

The  first  object  of  the  author  is  therefore  (as  usual  with  his 
countrymen  w'hen  they  turn  historians)  to  establish  a  political 
theory  of  the  necessitarian  class:  most  Frenchmen  (whether  they 
admit  it  or  not)  being  by  the  turn  of  their  genius  disciples  of 
Comte.  The  second  object,  very  second  in  the  present  instance, 
is  to  do  so  by  means  of  the  investigation  of  a  particular  chapter 
in  history.  Here,  to  say  at  once  what  it  would  be  mere  idle 
politeness  to  envelope  in  circumlocution,  the  ‘  History  of 
Cajsar’is  altogether  unsuccessful.  As  a  record  of  the  scries 
of  events  in  the  foreign  and  domestic  annals  of  Rome  which 
preceded,  and  led  to,  the  civil  war  (political  significance  apart) 
it  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  last  degree.  The  author  seems  to 
have  really  approached  his  task  without  any  preparation  for 
it  beyond  a  superficial  knowledge  of  a  few  classical  authors, 
and  of  the  modem  compilations  on  the  subject  which  were 
popular  in  ordinary  education  fifty  years  ago.  He  does  not 
even  exhibit  the  appearance  of  knowing  that  such  further 
qualifications  could  exist,  or  could  be  required,  \^'ith  the 
school  of  sceptical  but  close  inquirers  into  early  Roman  history 
which  began  with  Niebuhr  and  ended  (for  the  present)  with 
Jjcwis,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  fonned  the  slightest  famili¬ 
arity.  Nor  is  hft  at  all  more  acquainted  with  the  concentrated 
light  which  German  investigation,  conducted  by  writers  such 
as  Mommsen,  has  thrown  on  the  whole  subject  of  inner  Roman 
domestic  life  and  outer  policy.  It  is  no  part  of  his  business  to 
raise  or  discuss  doubts  on  the  authenticity  of  a  tradition,  or  a 
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narrative,  or  a  document.*  He  scarcely  shows  himself  aware 
that  they  are  disputed.  In  short,  and  to  put  the  case  as  plainly 
as  possible,  he  seems  to  believe  that,  in  order  to  be  capable  of 
forming  his  own  favourite  political  deductions,  which  are  the 
true  essence  of  all  history,  a  student  needs  no  more  acquaintance 
with  facts  than  might  have  been  acquired  at  school  with  the 
help  of  ordinary  school-books. 

It  is  needless  to  say  more  on  this  subject ;  for  public  opinion 
geems  already  to  have  pronounced  its  verdict.  No  one  will 
read  the  History  of  Csesar  to  acquire  what  is  usually  meant  by 
historical  knowledge,  except  in  one  subdivision  only. 

The  treatment  of  that  subdivision  forms  a  curious  contrast  to 
the  execution  of  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  author  displays,  as  an 
tuthor,  those  characteristics  by  which  he  has  made  so  powerful  an 
impression  on  the  European  mind,  for  the  last  seventeen  years, 
as  a  statesman ;  Quicquid  vult,  id  valde  vult.  Long  before  he 
became  a  ruler,  even,  perhaps,  before  his  long  and  persistent 
dream  of  becoming  one  had  dawned  on  him,  he  was  an  engineer 
officer  by  profession,  and  a  strategist  by  favourite  study.  How 
intense  his  preoccupation  was  in  regard  to  these  subjects  is 
known,  not  only  to  his  intimates,  but  those  who  are  at  all 
funiliar  with  his  scattered  writings.  To  a  mind  possessed  with 
inch  inclinations  as  these,  it  may  w^ell  be  believed  that  the  desire 
to  trace  step  by  step  the  military  history  of  the  great  Roman 
obtain,  with  all  the  advantages  which  executive  power  could 
plice  at  his  disposal,  must  have  been  a  very  predominant  motive 
in  the  choice  of  a  subject.  -And  it  is  impossible  not  to  notice 
it  once,  both  in  the  different  spirit  which  here  animates  the 
writer  and  the  different  value  of  the  execution,  the  relief  which 
he  feels  in  approaching  it.  He  delights  to  draw  out  his 
hero  from  the  dull  details  (to  one  like  him)  of  the  Comitia 
ind  the  Senate,  into  the  open  fields,  with  the  warlike  but 


•  Not  even  in  the  most  fundamental  instance  of  all  for  his  purpose 
—the  authenticity  of  the  ‘Commentaries*  which  he  uses.  We  have 
little  doubt  that  the  safest  course  is  to  rely  on  it ;  but  the  opposite 
belief  requires  notice,  at  least  from  any  conscientious  historian  of 
Cesar.  Arnold  was  not  a  very  accurate  or  deep  scholar  on  such 
subjects,  but  he  had  a  breadth  of  thought,  and  habit  of  judging  on 
the  general  aspect  of  things,  which  was  apt  to  render  his  views  clear 
where  men  with  minds  more  deeply  involved  in  particulars  see 
Jiintly.  He  was  curiously  sceptical  on  this  head.  ‘  The  more  we 
‘  read  them,*  he  says,  ‘  the  less  can  we  persuade  ourselves  to  consider 
'Ciesar  as  their  author*  (History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  257).  We  are 
iK)t  sure,  however,  whether  in  this  passage  he  means  the  whole  work, 
or  the  ‘  De  Bello  Civili  ’  only. 
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capricious  Gaul  for  his  enemy,  the  staunch  legionary,  with 
pickaxe  and  javelin,  for  his  agent,  and  around  him  the  moun> 
tains,  rivers,  marshes,  defiles,  existing  now  as  they  existed  then, 
and  giving  out  their  buried  stores  of  ancient  relics  to  guide 
the  research,  and  reward  the  conjectures,  of  the  ablest  exploren 
of  France,  with  an  imperial  antiquary  at  their  head.  Both 
these  main  divisions  of  his  work  are  animated,  no  doubt,  bj 
the  same  intense  spirit  of  personality.  That  he  had  his  visions 
of  continuing  certain  traditions  of  empire  we  all  know;  but 
those  visions  embraced  also  certain  other  traditions  of  military 
glory.  Half  his  aspirations  were  fulfilled  in  abundant  measure; 
the  other  half  (to  the  extreme  relief  of  mankind)  the  Fates 
*  dispersed  in  empty  air.’  But  they  are  evidently  dear  to  his 
remembrance. 

In  reading  these  volumes,  therefore,  which  have,  as  has  been 
said,  little  enough  of  the  attractions  of  style,  or  eloquence, 
or  imagination,  to  prevent  us  from  diverging  from  the  study  of 
their  contents  to  meditation  on  their  author,  we  are  inevitably 
led  to  impersonate  him  to  ourselves  in  several  distinct  characters. 
He  is  here  before  us  as  the  steady,  pertinacious  dreamer  (rf 
dreams  to  come  true;  he  who  proposed  to  himself,  and  executed, 
the  task  of  acting  out  on  the  great  stage  the  drama  of  which 
the  first  Napoleon  only  jierformed  the  prelude.  The  hero  of 
that  drama  is  the  great  monarch,  ruling,  not  through  the  people, 
but  by  and  with  the  people,  and  ready  at  any  moment  to 
appeal  from  all  opposition  by  the  so-fcalled  liberal  and  cultivated 
classes  to  that  fundamental  power  of  all  from  which  he  derives  his 
origin  and  his  strength.  But  the  author  is  before  us  also  in  that 
very  rare  character  of  a  philosophical  statesman,  who  may  be 
driven  indeed,  as  others  are,  to  govern  by  shifts  and  expedients 
calculated  to  meet  present  emergencies,  but  whose  mind  is 
always  in  the  future;  who  directs  his  course,  in  the  main,  by  an 
estimate  of  the  strength  of  opposing  forces,  not  as  they  are  to 
the  su})erficial  observer,  but  as  certam  signs  show  that  they  will 
be.  We  meet  with  him,  lastly,  as  the  military  archaeologist,  on 
ground  chosen  by  himself  and  which  he  has  thoroughly  inves¬ 
tigated,  discussing,  temperately  and  ably,  questions  minute 
and  uninteresting  except  to  the  few,  but  inviting  much  intellec¬ 
tual  subtlety ;  and  deciding  them  in  general,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  judge,  with  much  acuteness,  and  a  remarkable  freedom 
from  prepossessions  and  crotchets.  But  all  the  rest  of  the 
w’ork — all  that  does  not  bear,  directly,  on  its  great  political 
purpose,  or  that  is  not  contained  in  the  special  chapters  on  the 
Gaulish  campaigns — is  mere  rough  cement,  holding  together 
materials  of  some  value,  but  quite  unconnected  with  each  other; 
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mere  ‘  padding,’  to  use  a  more  obvious  phrase  out  of  the  modern 
Kterary  dictionary. 

The  leading  principle  on  which  rest  the  foundations  of 
Csesarism,  or  Napoleonism,  whichever  name  may  be  applied  to 
it,  is  of  course  the  doctrine  of  Necessity;  the  assumption  of  a  law, 
tccording  to  which,  when  public  events  have  reached  a  certain 
taming  point  in  their  natural  course,  they  can  only  proceed 
thenceforth  in  a  previously  ascertained  direction.  That  absolute 

tBwer  begets  aristocracy,  the  latter  democracy,  and  democracy 
y  corruption  engenders  tyranny,  was  the  old  pre-Comtian 
f^ula  of  ages  gone  by.  And  we  do  not  know  that  political 
wisdom,  although  it  has  invented  many  fine-sounding  phrases 
to  adorn  the  same  series  of  propositions,  has  in  reality  proceeded 
much  farther ; — 

‘  Thus,’  says  the  author,  speaking  of  the  last  days  of  the  Republic, 
‘ererything  was  struck  with  decay.  Brutal  force  gave  power,  and 
eormption  place.  The  Empire  no  longer  belonged  to  the  Senate, 
bat  to  the  commanders  of  the  armies  ;  the  armies  no  longer  belonged 
to  the  Republic,  but  to  the  chiefs  who  conducted  them  to  victory. 
Namerous  elements  of  dissolution  disorganised  society ;  the  venality 
of  judges,  the  traffic  in  elections,  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
Sauate,  the  tyranny  of  wealth,  which  oppressed  the  poor  by  usury 
ud  braved  the  law  with  impunity.  Rome  was  divided  between  two 
vell-tnarked  lines  of  opinion :  one  side,  seeing  no  safety  except  in 
(be  past,  attached  themselves  to  abuses,  through  fear  lest  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  a  single  stone  should  make  the  whole  edifice  crumble. 
Tbe  other  wanted  to  consolidate  thatedifice  by  making  the  base  larger 
ud  the  summit  less  unsteady.  The  first  rested  its  cause  on  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  Sylla ;  the  other  had  taken  the  name  of  Marius  as  the 
symbol  of  its  hopes.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  282.) 

After  doing  ample  justice  to  the  motives  and  purity  of  cha¬ 
racter  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  leaders  of  the  ‘  Parliamentary  ’ 
party,  the  Imperial  positivist  proceeds : — 

‘  And  nevertheless,  the  cause  maintained  by  men  such  as  these  was 
condemned  to  perish,  like  everything  else  which  has  lasted  its  time. 
With  all  their  virtues,  they  were  only  an  additional  obstacle  to  the 
f^lar  march  of  civilisation,  because  they  did  not  possess  those 
qualities  which  are  most  essential  in  time  of  revolution,  the  just 
appreciation  of  the  wants  of  the  moment  and  the  problems  of,  the 
future.  . .  .  But  their  influence  was  so  considerable,  and  ideas  con- 
Kcrated  by  time  have  such  an  empire  over  the  spirits  of  men,  that 
they  would  even  yet  have  prevented  the  success  of  the  popular 
cause,  if  Caesar,  by  placing  himself  at  its  head,  had  not  given  it  new 
lustre  and  irresistible  force.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  307.) 

‘  Never  is  the  period  of  decline  of  a  society  more  plainly  indicated 
than  when  the  law  becomes  the  machine  of  war  for  the  use  of  the 
^rent  parties,  instead  of  remaining  the  honest  expression  of  the 
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general  requirements.  Every  man  who  had  arrived  at  power  io 
Rome  rendered  himself  guilty  to-day  of  what  he  had  condemned 
yesterday,  and  made  the  institutions  of  his  country  serve  the  passion 
of  the  moment.  At  one  time  it  is  the  Consul  Metellus  (a.tt.c.  697) 
who  delays  the  nomination  of  the  Quaestors  in  order  to  prevent  that 
of  the  judges,  with  the  view  of  protecting  his  relative  Clodiuj 
against  a  judicial  accusation.  At  another  we  find  Milo  and  Sextias, 
under  pretext  of  reprisals  against  the  same  consul,  opposing  all 
imaginable  obstacles  to  the  convocation  of  the  Comitia.  Then 
again,  the  Senate  (a.  u.  c.  698)  endeavours  to  delay  the  choice  of 
judges,  in  order  to  prevent  Clodius  from  being  named  ^dile.  The 
ancient  usage  of  consulting  the  auspices  had  become,  in  the  eyes  of 
all,  a  mere  political  manoeuvre.  None  of  the  great  personagei 
whom  the  momentary  favour  of  the  people  or  the  Senate  brought  into 
prominence  preserved  the  true  sentiment  of  right.  Cicero,  who  sees 
the  whole  Republic  in  himself,  and  who  attacks  as  monstrous  everj. 
thing  done  against  him  and  without  him,  declares  all  the  acts  of  the 
Tribunate  of  Clodius  “illegal.”  Cato,  on  the  contrary,  defendi, 
from  personal  interest,  the  same  acts,  because  the  pretensions  of 
Cicero  wound  his  pride,  and  tend  to  invalidate  the  commission  which 
he  had  received  from  Clodius.  Caius  Cato  violates  the  law  by  revest¬ 
ing  the  Sibylline  oracle.  On  all  sides  recourse  is  had  to  illegil 
means,  which  vary  according  to  the  temperament  of  the  actor. 
Some,  like  Milo,  Sextius,  Clodius,  put  themselves  openly  at  the  head 
of  armed  bands :  others  act  with  timidity  and  dissimulation,  like 
Cicero,  who,  one  day,  after  a  first  unsuccessful  attempt,  carries  off 
by  stealth  from  the  Capitol  the  brazen  plate  on  which  the  law  for 
his  proscription  was  engraved.  Singular  error,  to  suppose  that 
history  may  be  effaced  by  causing  some  marks  of  the  past  to  dis¬ 
appear.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  376.) 

And,  consistently  enough,  following  the  same  line  of  thought 
to  its  conclusions,  he  makes  every  additional  usurpation  on  the 
part  of  the  military  chiefs  whose  increasing  ascendancy  wis 
ruining  the  Republic,  an  additional  proof  of  the  inadequacy  of 
the  Republic  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times : — 

*  It  was  every  day  more  and  more  evident  (a.u.c.  702),  in  the 
eyes  of  all  men  of  sense,  that  the  institutions  of  the  Republic  were 
becoming  unequal  to  the  maintenance  of  order  within,  perhaps  of 
peace  without.  The  Senate  could  no  longer  meet ;  the  Comitia  no 
longer  be  held  ;  the  judges  no  longer  pronounce  a  sentence,  except 
under  the  protection  of  a  military  force.  It  became  necessary  Mere- 
fore  to  place  the  state  at  the  discretion  of  a  general,  and  to  abdicate 
all  authority  in  his  favour.  Thus,  while  popular  instinct,  which  ii 
seldom  in  the  wrong,  saw  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth  in  the 
elevation  of  a  single  man  to  power,  the  aristocratic  party,  on  the 
contrary,  saw  no  danger,  except  in  this  general  inclination  towards 
the  single  man.  On  this  account  Cato  had  himself  inscribed  among 
the  candidates  for  the  consulship  for  the  year  703,  signalising  Pompey 
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and  Caesar  as  equally  dangerous,  and  declaring  that  he  only  aspired 
to  the  highest  magistracy  in  order  to  repress  their  ambitious  designs. 
This  competition,  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  time  and  to  the  popular 
instincts  which  were  engaged  in  the  contest,  had  not  a  chance  of 
success ;  and  the  candidateship  of  Cato  was  set  aside  without  diffi¬ 
culty.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  449.) 

Now,  to  say  the  truth,  at  the  expense  of  being  thought  very 
wanting  in  profundity,  the  ordinary  allegation  that  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  Rome  were  ‘  effete,’  and  required  to  be  destroyed  and 
created  afresh,  at  the  particular  period  when  Caesar  con¬ 
descended  to  undertake  that  task,  has  long  appeared  to  us  an 
instance  of  the  practice  of  reading  history  backwards,  and 
issuming  (in  the  infinite  variety  of  human  circumstances) 
that  the  event  which  happened  was  precisely  the  only 
event  which  could  happen.  It  is  usually  laid  down  in  a 
manner  which  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  reasoning  in  a  circle. 
The  institutions  of  Rome  were  rotten,  therefore  they  fell ;  they 
fell,  therefore  they  were  rotten.  On  what  grounds  do  we  pro- 
Doonce  them  thus  obsolete  ?  Certainly  not  that  of  age.  The 
old  Roman  polity  was,  in  truth,  remarkably  short-lived.  The 
period  of  development  of  the  old  aristocratic  couunonwealth 
learcely  outlasted  three  centuries,  from  the  end  of  the  Samnite 
war,  when  Rome  became  absolute  mistress  of  Italy,  to  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi,  or,  if  you  will,  of  Marius  and  Sylla. 
And  that  period  was  not  at  all  of  a  stationary  character:  it 
was  one  of  perpetual  change  and  reconstruction  of  internal 
elements.  The  revolution  commenced  by  the  Gracchi  threw  a 
uttss  of  power,  till  then  wielded  by  the  aristocracy,  into  the 
hand  of  the  city  jwpulace.  But  then,  as  if  providentially  to 
counterbalance  this  tendency,  came  the  changes  effected  by  the 
Social  Wars,  which  in  the  end  balanced  that  new  power  by 
the  Introduction  of  whole  races  of  free  Italians  to  the  suffrage. 
Such  great  alterations  could  not  take  place  without  trying  the 
itrength  of  the  old  system  to  the  utmost ;  but  tjiere  is  nothing, 
in  our  judgment,  except  the  event,  which  we  must  protest 
^nst  as  a  false  criterion,  to  prove  that,  guided  by  more 
honest  and  more  reverential  hands,  the  machine  was  not  elastic 
aough  to  outlast  the  pressure,  and  might  not  have  continued 
to  perform  its  functions  with  renewed  energy.  W e  must  not 
be  seduced,  in  this  matter,  by  the  commonplaces  of  poets  and 
ihetoricians  about  the  contests  of  the  ven^  forum,  and  enor¬ 
mous  fortunes,  and  foreign  conquest,  and  the  lust  of  gold. 
Where  a  living  public  spirit  exists,  a  commonwealth  may 
endure  all  these,  assimilate  their  good  results,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  reject  their  evil.  It  will  never  do  for  us  Britons — with 
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a  foreign  empire  more  than  equalling  that  of  Rome,  and  foreign  t 
commercial  relations  greatly  exceeding  hers,  and  private  fo^  1 
tunes  elaborated  every  day  out  of  our  common  resources  to  ( 
which  that  of  Crassus  was  poverty,  with  bribery  rampant,  1 
luxury  to  which  that  of  Lucullus  was  simplicity,  and  social  i 
vices  equalling  at  least  those  of  the  Suburra, — to  acquiesce  b 
the  servile  doctrine  that  the  institutions  under  which  those  vast 
changes  have  been  effected,  and  yhich  have  hitherto  borne  the 
strain  of  them,  have  become  ‘  effete,’  and  stand  in  need  of  a 
manipulation  by  an  inspired  autocrat.  And  whether  we  are 
flattered  or  alarmed  by  the  comparison,  no  two  communities 
have  ever  exhibited  more  striking  analogies  in  their  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  life  than  those  of  republican  Rome  and  consti¬ 
tutional  England. 

We  may,  in  fact,  illustrate  our  meaning  still  further,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  course  of  events  in  both  countries,  at  a  period  in 
their  respective  destinies  by  no  means  dissimilar.  After  all 
allowance  made  for  the  comparative  size  of  the  theatres  on 
which  the  performances  took  place,  the  last  days  of  the  Stuart 
monarchy,  in  England,  exhibited  a  crisis  similar  in  many  re¬ 
spects  to  that  which  agitated  the  Roman  Republic  from  the 
Syllan  ‘  restoration  ’  to  the  establishment  of  Cajsarean  power. 
The  old  di\’ision  of  the  English  nation  into  the  popular  and 
aristocratic  parties  still  remained,  but  in  the  course  of  events 
these  had  assumed  shapes  so  new  and  so  distorted,  that  the 
^Tiigs  and  Tories  retained  little  more  than  a  traditional  re¬ 
semblance,  maintained  by  hereditary  obstinacy,  to  the  Round- 
heads  and  Royalists  of  old  times;  just  as  the  partisans  of 
Pompey  and  Caesar  did  to  those  of  Marius  and  Sylla.*  And 
party  warfare,  while  keeping  clear  of  absolute  civil  war,  had 
degenerated  into  excesses  so  utterly  unscrupulous  that  ciril 
war  itself  seemed  tolerable  in  comparison.  The  life,  property, 
honour,  of  every  man  engaged  in  politics  were  held  by  him 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  antagonist  faction,  whenever  it 
obtained  temjjorary  power.  Consequently,  every  struggle  for 
P‘  I'ver  was  also  a  struggle  for  existence,  and  ambition  became  I 
only  another  word  for  the  spirit  of  self-defence.  The  ^\Tiigs 
shed  noble  and  innocent  blood  by  wholesale  in  the  matter  of 


*  It  may  be  worth  the  notice  of  those  who  register  coincidences, 
that  the  period  assigned  by  the  Emperor  for  the  duration  of  the 
popular  struggle  against  the  Roman  Senate — sixty-three  years,  from 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi  to  the  Consulate  of  Crassus  and  Pompey, 
A.U.C.  684  (vol.  i.  p.  275) — exactly  agrees  with  that  between  the 
accession  of  Charles  I.  and  the  English  revolution  (1625-88). 
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the  Popish  plot.  The  King’s  friends,  when  uppermost,  sent 
to  the  gallows  as  a  conspirator  every  leading  antagonist  who 
did  not  escape  their  clutches;  and  punished  rebellious  out¬ 
breaks — such  as  those  of  Monmouth  and  of  the  Covenanters — in 
such  a  manner  that  the  revenge  bore  a  proportion  to  the  pro¬ 
vocation  never  |)erhap8  surpassed  in  political  history,  except  in 
Jamaica  in  1865.  And  yet  all,  or  almost  all,  was  done,  just 
as  in  the  parallel  instance  of  decaying  Rome,  under  colour 
of  law.  The  old  tenacious  respect  for  forms  and  legal  observ¬ 
ance  prevailed  throughout  the  struggle. 

‘  The  evidence  now  produced  for  the  crown,’  says  Macaulay,  ‘  was 
at  least  as  worthy  of  credit  as  the  evidence  on  which  the  noblest 
blood  of  England  had  lately  been  shed  by  the  opposition.  The 
treatment  which  an  accused  Whig  had  now  to  expect  from  judges, 
advocates,  sheriffs,  juries  and  spectators,  was  no  worse  than  the 
treatment  which  had  lately  been  thought  good  enough  by  the  Whigs 
(or  an  accused  Papist.’ 

Even  when  Lord  Rochester  said  (in  his  private  letters  to  his 
wife)  that  ‘  things  are  now  reduced  to  that  extremity  on  all 
‘  rides,  that  a  man  dares  not  turn  his  back  for  fear  of  being 
‘hanged,  an  ill  accident  to  be  avoided  by  all  prudent  persons,’ 
the  sufferers  had  the  consolation  that  they  were  duly  exe¬ 
cuted  with  all  the  constitutional  forms.  As  Hallam  says, 
there  were,  under  Charles  II.,  ‘  no  means  of  chastising  political 
‘delinquencies,  except  through  the  regular  tribunals  of  justice, 
j  ‘and  through  the  verdict  of  a  jury.’  The  consequence  was — 
in  striking  analogy  with  what  was  passing  at  Rome  in  the  time 
rfMilo  and  Clodius — that  every  politician’s  hope,  not  only  of 
victory  but  of  life,  lay  in  securing  the  jury  in  his  favour.  And, 
in  the  metropolis  at  least,  for  some  years,  the  question  which 
party  should  prevail,  or  rather  be  able  to  show  its  face  in 
pobUc,  depended  on  the  election  of  the  sheriffs,  whose  duty  to 
their  cause  it  was  to  pack  the  juries.  Now,  if  a  clever  Cmsarist 
were  to  pronounce  that  the  parliamentary  constitution  of  Eng¬ 
land,  thus  turned  by  parties  into  a  mere  cover  for  mutual 
violence,  had  become  ‘effete’  in  1688,  he  would  be  able  to 
show  quite  as  valid  an  array  of  arguments  and  probabilities  in 
lavour  of  his  assertion,  as  he  who  were  to  predicate  the  same 
of  the  Roman  Republic  in  A.u.c.  700,  or  of  French  political 
freedom  in  1848.  And  the  same  fate-appointed  consequence 
would  have  been  ready  at  his  hands — namely,  that  a  Caesar  was 
needed  to  replace  the  worn-out  system  by'  a  new  one.  And 
nothing  would  have  been  easier,  had  Providence  so  willed  it, 
than  the  career  of  an  English  Caesar  in  1688.  The  bulk  of  all 
parties,  tired  of  what  seemed  an  insoluble  problem,  would  have 
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thrown  themselves  at  his  feet.  But  it  did  not  please  Provi¬ 
dence  to  send  us  a  Caesar.  It  sent  us  a  Dutchman,  incapable 
of  a  Caesar’s  desifi^ns  or  a  Caesar’s  crimes.*  It  sent  us  a  pre¬ 
server,  hijrhminded,  indeed,  able,  and  resolute,  but  phlegmatic 
and  sickly,  whose  personal  ambition,  such  as  he  had,  lay  in 
quite  another  direction,  whose  sense  of  honour  and  justice 
would  have  restrained  him  from  revolutionary  projects  had  he 
been  otherwise  inclined  to  them,  and  who  would  no  more  have 
dreamt  of  making  himself  Emperor  among  us  than  Pope.  The 
general  result  was  that,  instead  of  the  establishment  of  a  mag¬ 
nificent  despotism,  nothing  happened  among  us  more  exciti^ 
than  the  rise  out  of  political  anarchy  of  a  Whig  aristocracy, 
which,  with  continually  increasing  reinforcement  from  the 
popular  power,  has  managed  to  patch  up  our  eflPete  institutions, 
and  kept  them  going  for  a  century  and  three  quarters.  And 
for  our  own  parts,  believing  the  changes  in  states  to  be  by  no 
means  accountable  on  absolute  laws  of  Positivism,  but  subject 
to  many  a  bias  of  accident  and  opportunity,  we  are  aware  of  no  j 
reason  why  the  institutions  of  Rome  also  might  not  have  under-  I 
gone  a  similar  process  of  petty  and  gradual  reconstruction,  had  | 
Fate  denied  her  the  blessing  of  a  Caesar,  and  given  her  some-  1 
thing  approaching  the  feebler  type  of  an  Orange  or  a  Wash-  | 
ington.  To  sum  up  the  subject  in  words  which  may,  perhaps, 
possess  an  approximation  to  common  sense,  instead  of  savouring 
of  the  mystic  and  oracular :  there  are,  no  doubt,  crises  in  the  I 
history  of  free  states  when  they  can  only  be  saved  through  the  \ 
energy  or  influence  of  a  few,  or  even  of  a  single  man.  But  I 
it  depends  very  greatly  on  the  character  of  the  deliverer  him¬ 
self,  w’hether  he  shall  complete  his  task  by  the  reconstruction 
of  society  on  the  old  basis,  or  shall  destroy  society,  and  render  | 
himself  the  absolute  master  of  a  new  one.  The  courtier,  who  | 
worships  success  in  a  ‘  Caesar,’  is  a  public  enemy  of  a  vulgar 
type.  The  timid,  or  fastidious^  or  cynical  politician,  who  extols 
him  simply  for  the  energy  which  he  displays  in  trampling  down 
opposition,  is  considerably  worse.  But.  worst  of  all  is  the 
fatalist  philosopher,  w’ho  preaches  that  the  usurper  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity. 

*  It  is  a  singular  instance  of  preoccupation  by  a  single  idea,  that 
Louis  Napoleon,  in  his  ‘Historical  Fragments’  (comparing  1688 
with  1830),  turns  William  III.  himself  into  a  ‘  Caesar.’  The  Stuarts, 
he  says,  reigned  by  fomenting  personal  ambitions :  ‘  Guillaume,  au 
‘  contraire,  mettait  sous  ses  pieds  tous  les  obstacles,  et  faisait  con- 
‘  courir  toutes  Ics  opinions  diverses  comme  tous  les  individus  oppo.sds 
‘  a  un  seul  but,  I’interet  du  pays.’  {^(Euvres  de  I^uis  Napoleo*t 
vol.  ii.  p.  102.)  I 
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I  That  the  master  of  events,  on  his  road  to  supreme  power, 
is  justified  in  employing  to  the  utmost  extent  the  ordinary 
methods  of  corruption  and  intrigue  which  the  abuses  of  the 
constitution  place  at  his  disposal,  is  evident  from  the  following 
passage,  descriptive  of  Caesar’s  conduct  after  he  had  succeeded 
in  establishing  the  first  triumvirate : — 

‘  Without  changing  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Republic,  Crnsar 
had  obtained  a  great  result.  He  had  substituted  for  anarchy  an 
energetic  power,  mastering  at  once  the  Senate  and  the  Comitia.  By 
effecting  an  understanding  between  the  three  most  important  citizens, 
he  had  merged  mere  personal  rivalries  in  a  moral  authority  which 
had  permitted  him  to  establish  laws  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  Empire.  But  it  was  essential  that  his  departure  should  not 
draw  with  it  the  fall  of  the  edifice  so  laboriously  raised.  He  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  number  or  power  of  his  enemies  ;  he  knew  that 
if  he  abandoned  to  them  the  Forum  and  the  Curia,  not  only  they 
would  annul  all  his  acts,  but  would  go  so  far  as  to  deprive  him  of 
hij  command.  .  .  .  Against  such  hostility  as  this  it  was  necessary  to 
do  a  difficult  thing — to  contrive  to  manage  the  elections.  The 

1  Roman  Constitution  brought  forward  every  year  new  candidates  for 
public  ofiice.  It  was  indispensable  to  have  partisans  among  the  twO' 
cousuls,  the  eight  praetors,  and  tlie  ten  tribunes  named  in  the 
Comitia.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  401-2.) 

The  character  and  designs  of  the  friends  and  supporters  of 
Cxsarisin,  destined  to  abet  the  Cmsar  of  the  day  in  his  suc¬ 
cessful  attack  on  the  institutions  of  his  country,  form  always  a 
tkklLsh  subject  for  the  panegyrist  to  deal  with.  The  Catiline, 
Clodius,  Curio  of  all  times — those  desperados  who  prepare 
the  way  for  a  cou]>  dttat,  and  those  who  abet  it  in  execution — 
ire  generally  somewhat  sinister  figures  in  history,  whom  one 
would  willingly  keep  in  the  shade  as  far  as  possible.  On  the 
whole,  we  think  the  Imperial  wTiter  has  dealt  judiciously  with 
this  portion  of  his  subject.  Without  ignoring  these  untowai’d 
pirtisans  of  his  hero,  he  has  contrived  not  to  make  them  too  pro- 
ainent,  and,  amidst  due  reprobation  for  their  excesses,  to  in¬ 
sinuate  the  gentle  ajxdogy  that  the  evils  of  the  time  left  them 
Mother  course,  and  Cmsar  no  better  allies. 

‘In  epochs  of  transition,  when  it  is  necessary  to  choose  between  a 
florious  past  and  an  unknown  future,  audacious  and  unscrupulous 
Ben  alone  put  themselves  forward  ;  the  others,  more  timid  and  more 
ntUved  by  prejudices,  keep  in  the  shade,  and  form  an  obstacle  to 
'be  movement  which  is  drawing  society  in  a  new  direction.  It  is 
ilways  a  great  evil  for  a  country  w'hich  is  a  prey  to  agitators,  when 
ibe  party  of  les  honnkes  gens,  or  of  “  the  good,”  as  Cicero  calls  them, 
lees  not  embrace  the  new  ideas,  in  order  to  direct  and  moderate 
ibem.  Hence  profound  divisions.  On  the  one  hand,  worthless  men 
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are  apt  to  become  masters  of  the  good  or  evil  passions  of  the  mnl- 
titude ;  on  the  other,  honourable  people,  either  standing  aside  or 
placing  themselves  in  opposition,  impede  all  progress,  and  arouse,  bj 
their  obstinate  resistance,  a  legitimate  impatience,  or  even  mis¬ 
chievous  violence.  This  opposition  has  the  double  inconvenience  of 
leaving  the  field  open  to  those  who  belong  to  an  inferior  type,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  maintaining  doubts  in  the  mind  of  that  floating 
mass  which  judges  parties  much  more  by  the  character  of  the  men 
engaged  in  them  than  by  the  value  of  the  ideas  which  they  represent. 

‘  What  then  passed  at  Rome  offers  a  striking  example  of  these 
truths.  Was  it  not  reasonable,  in  truth,  to  hesitate  before  preferring 
to  the  faction  which  had  at  its  head  such  illustrious  personages'  u 
Hortensius,  Catulus,  Marcellus,  Lucullus,  and  Cato,  that  whiek 
counted  as  its  supporters  men  such  as  Gabinius,  Manilius,  Catiline, 
Vatinius,  and  Clodius  ?  What  more  legitimate,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  families,  than  this  resistance  to  all 
change,  and  this  disposition  to  consider  all  reform  as  an  utopia  and 
a  sacrilege?  .  .  .  And  yet  the  cause,  defended  by  such  men,  was 
doomed  to  perish,  like  everything  else  which  has  had  its  time.  Not¬ 
withstanding  their  virtues,  they  were  only  an  additional  obstacles 
the  regular  march  of  civilisation  ;  because  they  were  deficient  ia 
those  qualities  which  are  the  most  essential  in  times  of  revolution, 
the  power  to  appreciate  justly  the  necessities  of  the  moment  and  the 
problems  of  the  future.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  306-7.) 

It  would  certainly  be  difficult,  under  cover  of  a  chapter  of 
ancient  history,  to  adumbrate  more  distinctly  both  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  events  Avhich  have  placed  later  Caesars  on  the 
seat  of  empire,  and  the  ai)olo"y  for  them.  In  another  passj^ 
the  experience  of  modem  crises  is  called  in  even  more  bol% 
to  vouch  for  the  favourite  inter])retation  of  ancient  ones : — 

‘  In  civil  troubles  every  class  of  society  guesses,  as  if  by  instinct, 
the  cause  which  answers  to  its  aspirations,  and  feels  itself  drawn 
towards  it  by  a  secret  affinity.  Men  born  in  the  superior  classes,  or 
raised  to  the  same  level  by  honours  and  wealth,  are  always  attracted 
towards  aristocratic  causes ;  while  those  who  are  kept  by  fortune  in 
the  inferior  ranks  remain  firm  supporters  of  the  popular  cause. 
Thus,  at  the  return  from  Elba,  most  of  the  generals  of  Napoleon, 
gorged  with  wealth  like  the  lieutenants  of  Cmsar,  marched  openlj 
against  the  Emperor ;  but  in  the  army,  all  up  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
said,  after  the  example  of  the  Roman  centurion,  showing  their 
weapons,  “  These  will  place  him  on  the  throne.”  ’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  495.) 

When,  however,  the  Emperor  jxtints  out  the  personal  short¬ 
comings  and  weaknesses  of  the  aristocratic  or  constitutional 
party,  during  its  long  struggle  with  the  popular  chief — when  he 
represents  it  as  sometimes  rushing  violently  into  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  gold  and  corruption,  at  other  times  carrying  on  what 
he  calls  ‘  a  little  war  of  sarcasm  and  chicane  ’ — he  is,  we  must 
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admit,  supported  by  the  opinions  of  writers  less  devoted  to 
partisanship  than  himself. 

‘  Except  Quintus  Catulus  (says  Mommsen),  who  with  honourable 
pertinacity  continued  to  occupy  his  unenviable  post  as  defender  of  a 
beaten  party  until  his  death  (a.u.c.  694),  there  is  no  chief  to  be 
named  belonging  to  the  highest  rank  of  the  nobility,  who  represented 
the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  with  courage  and  steadfastness.  Even 
their  ablest  and  most  admired  members,  such  as  Quintus  Metellus 
Pius  and  Lucius  Lucullus,  substantially  abdicated,  and  withdrew 
themselves,  as  far  as  they  could  do  so  with  decency,  to  their  villas, 
to  forget  as  far  as  possible  the  forum  and  the  senate  amidst  their 
aviaries  and  fishponds.  This  naturally  applied  still  more  to  the 
younger  generation  of  the  aristocracy,  which  either  sank  entirely  in 
luxury  and  literature  or  turned  to  the  rising  sun.’ 

So  again,  speaking  of  the  terror  caused  to  the  aristocratic 

5rty  by  the  meeting  of  the  Triumvirs  at  Lucca,  A.TJ.C.  698, 
ommsen  says : — 

‘  It  was  now  time  for  the  aristocracy  to  make  their  high  enter¬ 
prise  good,  and  to  carry  on  the  war  as  boldly  as  they  had  begun  it. 
But  there  is  no  more  melancholy  spectacle  than  that  of  cowardly 
men  who  have  been  so  unlucky  as  to  take  a  courageous  resolution. 
Nothing  had  been  foreseen.  It  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to 
anyone  that  Caesar  might  possibly  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
that  Pompey  and  Crassus  might  once  more  coalesce.  This  seems  • 
incredible ;  but  it  becomes  comprehensible  when  we  examine  the 
individuals  who  then  led  the  party  of  the  defenders  of  the  con¬ 
stitution.  . .  .  They  had  taken  up  arms  but  to  lay  them  down  again, 
as  soon  as  the  adversary  only  rattled  his  sheath.  The  mere  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  conferences  between  the  Triumvirs  at  Lucca  was 
enough  to  break  down  every  thought  of  a  serious  opposition,  and  to 
bring  back  the  mass  of  timid  people,  that  is  to  say,  the  enormous 
majority  of  the  Senate,  into  that  position  of  subjects  which  they  had 
abandoned  in  an  unlucky  moment.  .  .  .  Thus  the  corporation  per¬ 
formed  public  penance.  Individual  leaders  came  in  secret,  one  after 
another,  frightened  to  death  at  their  own  rashness,  to  make  their 
peace  and  promise  unlimited  obedience.*  {Geschichte  Roms,  vol.  iii.) 

Unfortunately  this  is  all  too  true ;  and  true  of  other  times, 
and  feuds,  besides  those  of  the  last  days  of  the  great  Republic. 
It  has  been  the  uniform  misfortune  of  those  arrayed  against  the 
overmastering  popular  party,  whether  that  party  assumes  the 
colours  of  democracy  or  of  Caesarism,  sometimes  to  exaggerate  its 
strength,  more  frequently  to  undervalue  it,  but  always  to  mis¬ 
calculate  it.  Hence  the  shouts  of  triumph  with  which  the 
partisans  of  the  higher  classes  invariably  greet  the  success  of 
any  temporary  measure  or  manoeuvre  which  defeats  for  a  time 
the  combinations  of  their  opponents,  as  if  it  were  an  indication 
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of  a  real  change  in  public  feeling.  Hence  the  tremor  of  suspense 
with  which,  the  first  burst  of  exultation  over,  they  watch  the 
effect  of  their  own  achievement  on  the  temper  of  the  defeated ; 
like  tlie  little  pugilist,  in  Statius,  after  he  has  managed  to  plant 
a  hit  on  the  body  of  his  gigantic  adversary :  ‘  evcntuque  impalluit 
‘  ipse  secundo.’  Hence  the  unworthy  haste  with  which,  as  soon 
as  convinced  that  the  other  side  are  seriously  in  earnest,  they  are 
apt  to  abandon  their  cause  as  lost,  and  take  refuge  in  protests 
that  their  meaning  has  been  misunderstood,  that  they  have  been 
all  along  the  true  friends  of  the  popular  cause,  and  have  only 
differed  from  their  excellent  friends  opposite  as  tn  the  best 
means  of  supjwrting  it.  Such  j)henomena  Avill  re})roduce 
themselves  in  each  successive  struggle  of  the  few  against  the 
many,  whichever  party  may  happen  for  the  time  to  be  in  the 
right,  and  Avhether  the  object  of  the  struggle  is  to  oppose  the 
slightest  extension  of  popular  rights,  or  to  keep  out  a!i  armed 
*  child  and  champion  of  democracy  ’  at  the  door.  But  to  judge 
of  the  justice,  or  expediency,  of  a  cause  from  the  qualities  dis¬ 
played  by  its  partisans  or  opi)onent8  is  a  Aveakness  uiiAvorthy 
of  a  true  historian. 

Generally  speaking,  hoAA-ever,  it  Avill  be  found  that  the  new 
biographer  of  Ca?sar  judges  fairly  and  temperately  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Roman  ‘  parliamentary  faction  ’  which  set  itself 
in  opposition  to  his  hero.  He  is  lenient  even  to  Pompey  him¬ 
self,  to  Avhom  he  applies  the  exjAressive  phrase,  ‘  qu’il  n’avoit 
‘  pas  le  courage  de  ses  opinions.’  On  one  j)oint,  and  we  mav 
almost  say  on  one  only,  Ave  find  him  going  seriously  beyond 
those  l)oundaries  of  self-restraint  Avhich  he  has  im^wsed  on 
himself  in  general,  Avhen  dealing  Avith  those  leading  yien  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  great  Roman  struggle  Avho  most  excite  his  political 
antipathies.  This  is  in  his  treatment  of  Cicero.  We  are  not 
going  on  the  present  occasion  to  enter  on  the  still  vexed  question 
of  the  judgment  to  be  passed  by  us  moderns  on  the  moral  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  great  orator.  It  seems  to  be  disputed  at  the 
jircsent  day  A\  ith  almost  all  the  partisanship  of  his  OAvn  j)criod ; 
and  the  reason  is  plain  enough.  It  Avas  a  character  made  up 
of  many  noble  qualities  and  many  Aveaknesses.  Cicero  is  a 
frail  man,  not  the  impersonation  of  an  idea ;  compared  with 
Cato,  for  instance,  he  is  like  a  personage  of  Shakspeare  as 
against  one  of  Corneille.  Every  critic,  therefore,  according  as 
he  is  favourably  disposed  toAvards  one  or  the  other  of  the  tAvo 
great  causes  Avhich  the  Emperor’s  volumes  bring  once  more 
into  the  lists,  as  they  have  been  brought  so  many  times 
before,  finds  it  easy,  Avith  the  help  of  a  A’ery  little  party 
prciudice.  to  paint  his  Cicero  Avith  a  bolder  dash  of  black  or 
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white  according  to  his  mind.  But,  whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  Cicero,  of  his  political  conduct,  his  jxditical  language, 
his  philosophy,  his  rhetoric,  his  effusions  to  his  familiar  friends, 
they  all  stood  in  the  clearest  and  most  recognised  contrast  to 
the  career  of  the  great  soldier-sovereign.  His  deep  attachment 
to  the  institutions  of  his  country ;  his  clinging  even  to  the 
merest  forms  and  shreds  of  legality ;  his  aversion  from  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  sword,  and  love  of  the  wordy  contests  of  the  pen 
or  the  tongue ;  his  persevering  faith  that  the  Republic,  in  the 
hands  of  ‘  good  men,’  would  ultimately  right  herself,  and  that 
what  was  really  Avanted  Avas  not  the  brutal  A'iolence  of  the 
soldier,  nor  the  equally  brutal  impulses  of  the  mob,  but  the 
union  of  those  imagined  ‘  good  men,’  and  th^  discarding  of 
private  ambitions  and  jealousies ;  his  genuine  and  intense 
adoration,  at  Avhich  none  but  those  Avho  are  incapable  of  it  can 
in  their  hearts  mock,  of  the  to  koXov,  the  great  principle  of 
life,  and  right,  and  symmetry,  pervading  the  actions  of  men  no 
less  than  the  laAvs  of  nature ;  his  conviction  that 

‘  There  is  on  earth  a  yet  diviner  thing, 

Veiled  though  it  be,  than  Senate  or  than  King ;  ’ 

all  these  Avere  in  his  lifetime  impediments  in  the  Avay  of  advanc¬ 
ing  autocracy,  and  remain,  after  tAvo  thousand  years,  standing 
rebukes  to  it.  Men  can  afford,  no  doubt,  to  be  ‘catholic’  and 
charitable  in  their  judgments  of  most  of  the  departed  heroes  of 
antiquity;  but  Cicero  and  Cicsar  are  the  representatives  (so 
Fate  has  willetl  it)  of  political  and  social  predilections  A\hich  are 
as  active  in  our  day  as  they  were  in  their  OAvn,  and  no  man  can 
really  love  both  Cicero  and  Cajsar.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise, 
therefore,  if  the  nephcAv  of  Napoleon  cannot  see  his  Avay  to  be 
just,  much  less  generous,  toAvards  him  Avho  Avas  at  Rome  Avhat 
poor  Leon  Faucher  once  called  himself  to  us  at  Paris,  ‘  la  der- 
‘  nierc  expression  du  systeme  parlementaire.’  Instances  of  this 
almost  petty  ill-AA-ill  toAvards  the  memory  of  the  orator  may  be 
traced  in  every  page  of  the  ix)lltical  }K)rtion  of  this  history ;  Ave 
Afill  content  ourselves  Avith  pointing  out  one  or  tAvo. 

When,  on  the  imminent  danger  of  invasion  by  Cmsar 
(a.u.c.  705)  the  Senate  assigned  to  its  principal  leaders  their 
several  military  commands  in  Italy,  ‘  Cicero,’  says  the  Emperor, 
‘  always  prudent,  chose  CamjAania,  as  being  farthest  removed 
‘  from  the  theatre  of  Avar.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  510.)  There  is  really  no 
foundation  at  all  for  this  jAointed  sneer,  except  the  general 
notion  that  the  orator  had  no  military  fervour.  No  ancient 
author  suggests  it.  Cicero  himself  simply  says  that  Campania 
was  assigned  to  him,  not  that  he  chose  it.  But  Campania  was 
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by  no  means  removed  from  danger :  it  was  very  likely  to  be¬ 
come  the  seat  of  military  operations,  as  it  generally  had  been 
in  Italian  wars,  owing  to  its  central  situation,  its  open  cha¬ 
racter,  and  its  wealth.  Dr.  ^lerivale  gives  as  the  reason  of 
his  acquiescence  in  this  aj)|)ointment,  with  more  apparent 
justice,  that  ‘  he  was  extremely  unwilling  to  leave  the  imme- 
‘  diate  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  where  he  conceived  that  hi» 

‘  real  sphere  of  usefulness  lay.’ 

A  little  before,  we  find  Cicero — without  the  slightest  founda¬ 
tion  that  we  can  discover — dragged  in  as  a  sort  of  accessary 
before  the  fact,  to  a  supposed  project  of  assassination  against 
Clodius.  ‘  Chaque  jour  voyait  une  emeute  dans  les  rues. 

‘  Milon  jurait  de  tuer  Clodius,  et  Ciceron  avouait  plus  tard  que 
‘  la  victime  et  le  bras  qui  le  devait  frapper  etaient  dcsignes 
‘  d’avance.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  367.)  This  is  literally  true,  no  doubt, 
but  so  partially  stated  as  entirely  to  misrepresent  Cicero’s 
meaning.  The  orator  has  been  recounting  to  Atticus  a  des¬ 
perate  attack  made  by  Clodius  on  the  house  of  Milo,  ‘qu« 

‘  erat  in  Germalo ;  ’  with  an  attempt  to  burn  and  rob  it,  which 
was  frustrated  by  some  armed  partisans  of  the  owner.  The 
two  party  chiefs  therefore  defied  each  other,  and  each  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force.  Milo  challenged 
Clodius  to  meet  him  in  the  Forum.  A  state  of  open  war 
existed  between  them.  In  this  condition  of  things,  Cicero 
says,  ‘  I  think  if  Clodius  shows  himself  in  the  street,  Milo  will 
‘  kill  him.’  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  different  this  |)icture 
is  from  that  of  Clodius  as  a  ‘  victim,’  whose  murder,  and 
murderer,  were  ‘  already  resolved  ujwn.’ 

In  another  passage,  we  find  the  writer  dexterously  appro¬ 
priating  a  passage  from  Dio  Cassius — who  is  evidently  giving, 
not  his  own  sentiments  or  those  of  historians  in  general,  but 
Caesar’s  own  account  of  the  affair — to  show  the  exalted  supe¬ 
riority  of  character  manifested  in  Caesar’s  dealings  with  his 
wordy  antagonist  at  the  time  of  the  first  Triumvirate: — 

*  Caesar  endured  with  difficulty  the  attacks  of  Cicero.  But, 
superior  to  resentments,  as  men  are  who  are  guided  by  great  political 
views,  he  temporised  gently  with  everything  which  could  have  an 
ascendant  over  the  public  mind,  and  the  word  of  Cicero  was  a 
power.  Dio  Cassius  thus  explains  the  conduct  of  Caesar :  “  He 
“  wounded  Cicero  neither  by  his  words  nor  his  actions.  He  said  that 
“  men  often  launch,  on  purpose,  vain  sarcasms  against  those  who  are 
“  above  them,  in  order  to  drive  them  into  disputes,  with  the  hope  of 
“  appearing  to  have  some  likeness  to  them,  and  of  being  placed  in  the 
“  same  rank,  if  they  succeed  in  getting  themselves  abused  in  return. 
“  Caesar,  therefore,  judged  that  he  ought  to  enter  the  lists  against  no 
“  one.  Such  was  his  rule  of  conduct  against  those  who  insulted 
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“  him  ;  and  as  he  at  that  time  saw  plainly  that  Cicero’s  object  was 
"  less  to  offend  him  than  to  provoke  him  to  the  utterance  of  some 
« injurious  retort,  and  thus  to  satisfy  his  desire  to  be  regarded  as 
“  Caesar’s  equal,  he  gave  himself  no  concern  at  what  the  orator  said, 

«  and  even  allowed  Cicero  to  outrage  him  in  words,  and  to  praise 
“himself,  entirely  at  his  ease.  Nevertheless,  Cajsar  was  far  from 
“  despising  Cicero,  but,  naturally  gentle,  he  did  not  suffer  his  temper 
“  to  ^  easily  provoked.  He  had  often  to  punish,  as  was  unavoid- 
“  able  in  the  midst  of  such  great  affairs  as  those  in  which  he  was 
“  engaged,  but  he  never  gave  way  to  passion.”  ’  (Z)to  Cassius, 
iixviii.  xi. — vol.  i.  p.  399.) 

Surely  the  parts  played  by  Cmsar  and  Cicero  respectively, 
in  the  struggle  of  the  first  Triumvirate,  are  too  well  knowm  to 
be  thus  artificially  dealt  uith.  If  Cicero  was  a  mere  puppet, 
Csesar  would  seem  to  have  taken  extraordinary  pains  to  de¬ 
molish  him.  The  profligate  Clodius  was  bent  on  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Cicero  as  his  personal  enemy.  Caesar,  who,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  counted  on  the  services  of  Clodius,  contrived  his 
idoption  into  a  plebeian  family  whereby  he  w’as  qualified  to  be 
electetl  tribune.  His  election  to  the  tribuneship  was  well 
known  to  be  the  signal  for  the  j>ersecutlon  of  Cicero.  Caesar — 
who  had  brought  that  election  about — was  so  well  aware 
of  this,  that  he  endeavoured,  w'hether  from  motives  of  kind¬ 
ness  or  jeolicy,  to  rescue  Cicero  from  the  impending  danger 
by  inducing  him  to  accept  some  inferior  and  dependent  post 
out  of  the  city— an  acceptance  which  would  of  course  have 
been  equivalent  to  a  complete  victory  over  the  orator  without 
the  unjKjpularity  of  a  direct  attack  ;  and  which  Cicero  had  the 
courage  to  decline.  Cicero  was  thus  driven  into  banishment, 
by  all  but  the  immediate  act  of  Caesar  himself.  This  was  not 
treating  him  as  a  mere  contemptible  enemy.  That  Caesar  was 
capable  of  great  generosity,  no  less  from  nature  than  policy, 
all  the  w’orld  knows  :  to  suppose  him  incapable  of  resentment 
for  offences  against  his  intei’est,  or  against  his  pride,  is  to  sup¬ 
pose  him  what  neither  he  nor  any  other  man  ever  was,  and 
what  his  occasional  conduct  towards  individual  enemies,  how¬ 
ever  exceptional,  plainly  disproves.  There  are  occasions, 
says  Thiers,  in  his  ‘  History  of  the  Republic,’  speaking  of  the 
pussage  of  arms  between  the  first  Napoleon  and  Sieyes,  at 
Gohier’s  dinner,  just  before  the  18th  Brumaire,  on  wliich, 
‘  dans  les  hommes  de  la  plus  grande  superlorite,  I’orgueil  I’em- 
‘  porte  sur  la  politique.  Si,  du  reste,  il  en  etait  autrement,  ils 
‘  n’auraient  plus  cette  hauteur  qui  les  rend  propres  a  dominer 
‘  les  hommes.’ 

The  curious  interpretation  of  the  Catilinarian  events  (in 
which,  however,  the  Emperor  is  hy  no  means  alone  among 
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modem  historians)  by  which  Catiline  is  made  a  (fraud  hommt 
incompris,  Cicero  an  outrageous  violator  of  the  law,  Caesar  t 
superior  being  calmly  rebuking  the  revolutionary  fervour  of 
the  first  and  the  reactionary  excesses  of  the  second,*  have 
been  t<x)  often  commented  ujwn  by  eritics  to  need  farther 
criticism  here.  But  the  passage  is  accompanied  by  a  brief 
lecture,  in  which  is  conveyed  a  remarkable  axiom  of  modem 
political  morality : — 

‘  One  may  legitimately  violate  legality  when,  society  being  at  the 
point  of  ruin,  a  heroic  remedy  is  indispensable  to  save  it,  and  when 
the  government,  sustained  by  the  mass  of  the  nation,  makes  itself  the 
representative  of  the  general  interests  and  desires.  But,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when,  in  a  country  divided  by  factions,  the  Government  onlj 
represents  one  of  them,  then,  if  it  has  to  suppress  a  plot,  it  ought 
most  scrupulously  to  observe  the  law  in  doing  so ;  for  at  such  timet 
every  extra-legid  measure  appears  inspired,  not  by  the  genertl 
interest,  but  by  a  narrow  instinct  of  self-preservation ;  and  the 
majority  of  the  public,  indifferent  or  hostile,  is  always  disposed  to 
sympathise  with  the  accused,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  to  blame  the 
severity  of  the  repression.’ 

This  certainly  solves  the  question  of  the  lawfulness  of 
the  employment  of  ‘  martial  law,’  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much  lately,  in  the  most  compendious  manner.  If  pro¬ 
claimed  by  a  sovereign  representative  of  the  people  in  order 
to  save  society,  it  is  ‘  legitimate.’  If  proclaimed  by  a  con¬ 
stitutional,  that  is,  a  party  government,  it  is  illegitimate;  for 
such  a  government  represents  nothing  but  the  party  which 
has  brought  it  into  power. 

We  believe  we  may  leave  Cicero  safely  to  the  charitable 
consideration  of  the  after  world,  notwithstanding  all  that  the 
lovers  of  success  may  have  to  urge  against  him.  But  we  will 
cite  one  little  testimony  in  his  favour,  even  more  for  the  sake 
of  the  writer,  John  Henry  Xewman,  than  of  the  subject : — 

‘  On  the  whole,  antiquity  may  be  challenged  to  produce  an 
individual  more  virtuous,  more  perfectly  amiable,  than  Cicero.  None 
interest  more  in  their  life,  none  excite  more  painful  emotions  in 
their  death.  Others,  it  is  true,  may  be  found  of  loftier  and  more 
heroic  character,  who  awe  and  subdue  the  mind  by  the  grandeur  of 
their  views,  or  the  intensity  of  their  exertions  ;  but  Cicero  engages 
our  affections  by  the  integrity  of  his  public  conduct,  the  correctness 

*  Those  who  are  tempted  to  dismiss  the  obscure  question  of 
Caesar’s  complicity  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  with  the  curt 
observation  of  the  ‘  Ilistoire,’  that  ‘  il  est  facile  de  se  convaincre  que 
‘  Cesar  n’etait  pas  un  conspiratenr,’  had  better  read  the  brief  and 
judicial  summary  of  Mommsen,  by  no  means  an  enemy  to  Caesar. 
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of  his  private  life,  the  generosity,  placability,  and  kindness  of  his 
heart,  the  playfulness  of  his  temper,  tlie  warmth  of  his  domestic 
attachments.  .  .  .  Want  of  firmness  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  as 
his  principal  failing ;  and  insincerity  is  the  natural  attendant  on  a 
timid  and  irresolute  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  that  openness  and  candour  are  rare  qualities  in  a  statesman 
at  all  times,  and  while  the  duplicity  of  weakness  is  despised,  the 
insincerity  of  a  powerful  but  crafty  mind,  though  incomparably  more 
odious,  is  too  commonly  regarded  with  feelings  of  indulgence.’ 
(Encyc.  MetropoUtana.) 

AVe  have  already  said  that  the  merely  historical  and  intro¬ 
ductory  part  of  the  work,  wherein  Caesar  himself  is  bnt  indi¬ 
rectly  concerned,  may  be  safely  passed  over  by  the  conscientions 
reader.  One  extract  only  we  intend  to  make  from  it ;  becanse 
this,  also,  touches  closely  on  some  subjects  of  interest  at  the 
present  day.  It  is  a  passage  in  which,  exactly  following  the 
footsteps  of  his  uncle  in  the  ‘  Memorial  de  Ste.  Helene,’  he 
passes  in  review  the  particular  qualifications  of  Rome  to  be 
the  natural  metropolis  of  Italy. 

‘  The  geographical  position  of  Rome  did  not  contribute  less  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  its  power.  Situated  in  the  middle  of  the  only 
large  fertile  plain  of  Italy  (Latium),  and  on  the  banks  of  the  only 
important  river  of  central  lt.aly,  which  connected  it  with  the  sea, 
it  was  capable  of  becoming  at  the  same  time  agricultural  and  mari¬ 
time  ;  conditions  at  that  time  indispensable  for  the  capital  of  a  new 
empire.  The  rich  districts  which  occupied  the  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  were  destined  to  fall  easily  under  its  dominion ;  and 
as  to  the  mountain  countries  which  surrounded  it,  Rome  had  the 
means  of  becoming  their  mistress  by  occupying  gradually  the  out¬ 
lets  of  all  their  valleys.  Thus  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills,  favoured 
alike  by  its  natural  position  and  by  its  political  constitution,  bore 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  future  greatness.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  62.) 

To  pass  from  the  first  to  the  second  volume  of  this  singular 
work  is  to  migrate,  at  once,  from  the  realm  of  pamphlet  to  that 
of  grave  history.  AVe  should  rather  say,  from  the  second  to 
the  third  ‘  book  ;  ’  for  the  second  volume  affords  an  instance  of 
very  inartificial  workmanship,  tending  to  the  least  possible 
result.  For  some  reason  which  the  author  has  not  explained, 
he  has  devoted  his  third  book,  separately  and  exclusively,  to 
Cmsar’s  Gaulish  campaigns.  These  are  recounted  with  a  view 
solely  to  their  military  and  topographical  details,  and  without 
any  connexion  whatever  with  the  contemporary  }X)litical  chro¬ 
nicle  of  Rome.  Then,  in  the  fourth  book,  we  are  taken  to 
Rome  again,  and  brought  back  to  the  same  point  of  time, 
A.u.c.  696,  at  which  the  Gaulish  campaigns  began.  To  use 
the  writer’s  owm  account  of  this  curious  distribution  of  his 
work  (at  the  commencement  of  book  iv.): — 
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‘  In  the  preceding  book  we  have  reproduced,  following  the  Com- 
mentaries,  the  narrative  of  the  Gaulish  wars,  endeavouring  to 
elucidate  doubtful  questions,  and  to  fix  the  spots  which  were  the 
theatre  of  so  manj  battles.  It  will  now  be  not  without  interest  for 
us  to  repeat  the  leading  features  of  the  eight  campaigns  of  the 
Roman  proconsul,  avoiding  all  merely  technical  details.  We  shall 
at  the  same  time  examine  what  passed  during  this  period  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  events  which  brought  about  the  Civil 
War.’ 

The  result  is  that  the  whole  story  of  the  Gaulish  wars  is  told 
twice  over ;  once  minutely,  by  itself,  and  once  in  a  summary 
connected  with  other  events.  A  master  of  historical  narrative 
would  certainly  have  avoided  such  a  recapitulation.  We  can 
imagine  the  result  of  the  application  of  such  a  method  to 
modem  events,  by  supposing  that  a  historian  of  the  French 
revolution  were  to  devote  a  chapter  to  Najxdeon’s  campaigns  in 
Italy,  and  then  a  separate  chapter  to  the  same  campaigns  again 
in  connexion  with  what  was  passing  at  the  same  time  at  Paris 
under  the  Directory.  But  however  liable  the  process  may  be 
to  this  kind  of  criticism,  the  consequences  are,  no  doubt,  in 
some  respects  advantageous  to  the  reader.  For  the  whole  of 
the  third  book  might  be  extracted  bodily  from  the  rest  of  the 
work,  and  printed  separately  as  a  running  commentary  on  the 
books  ‘  De  Bello  Gallico ;  ’  and  so,  we  have  little  doubt,  it  will 
be ;  and  it  will  retain  its  value  for  future  archa?ologists  and 
topographers,  when  the  speculations  even  of  an  Emperor  on 
political  commonplaces  have  ceased  to  excite  more  than  a 
languid  interest.  And  in  the  meantime  it  is  most  refreshing 
even  for  us  readers  of  the  present  day,  to  find  ourselves  relieved 
for  a  space  from  the  perj)etual  ring  of  modern  new’spaper  ora¬ 
tory  which  mns  as  an  accompaniment  through  the  rest  of  the 
volumes,  and  find  ourselves  alone  with  the  great  military 
genius  of  antiquity,  explained  and  adapted  to  our  present 
knowledge  by  one  whose  tastes  and  education  have  made 
the  task  a  labour  of  love,  and  whose  position  has  placed  in  his 
power  the  means  of  thoroughly  executing  it. 

The  author  himself  reminds  us  that  he  is  not  the  first  sove¬ 
reign  who  employed  his  authority  as  head  of  the  Government 
to  collect  materials  for  illustrating  this  part  of  the  Com¬ 
mentaries  : — 

‘  Charles  V.,*  he  says  in  the  preface  to  this  volume,  ‘  who 
professed  a  lively  admiration  for  Ca?sar,  left  a  copy  of  the  Com¬ 
mentaries  full  of  marginal  notes  by  his  own  hand.  It  was  at  his 
instigation  that  the  viceroy  of  Sicily,  Ferdinand  Gonzaga,  sent  a 
scientific  mission  to  France  to  study  the  campaigns  of  Caesar  on  the 
spot.  The  forty  plans  which  were  made  by  this  mission  (among 
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»hich  is  that  of  Alesia)  were  published  in  1575  in  the  edition  of 
Jacopo  Strada.’ 

Following  the. example  of  Charles  V.,  with  all  the  addi¬ 
tional  applijvnces  at  the  service  of  modern  explorers,  Napoleon 
has  not  only  studied,  personally,  for  some  years  past,  the  sites 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  of  the  Gaulish  war, 
but  has  despatched  oflicers  of  his  staff  in  all  directions,  to  make 
themselves  more  thoroughly  masters  of  the  topography  than 
his  own  leisure  enabled  him  to  do.  Their  labours  arc  amply 
acknowledged  in  various  passages  of  the  notes,  and  are  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  very  valuable  ‘  Atlas  ’  which  accompanies  the 
second  volume ;  a  model  of  neatness  of  execution,  as  well  ,as 
severe  simplicity  of  design. 

If  this  division  of  the  work  does  not  present  very  agreeable 
reading  to  the  literary  lounger — the  subject  is  untoward,  and  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  author  possesses  the  special  talent  of 
making  a  dry  topic  entertaining — it  furnishes  most  valuable 
materials  for  the  serious  student  of  antiquity.  We  can,  how¬ 
ever,  scarcely  include  in  this  commendation  the  sketch  of 
Gaulish  geography  and  ethnology  with  which  this  third  book 
commences.  As  we  have  said  respecting  former  parts  of  the 
wcrk,  it  is  singularly  uncritical,  and  might  quite  as  well  have 
been  compiled  by  Rollin  or  by  Goldsmith,  for  any  use  which 
is  made  in  it  of  modern  scientific  inquiry.  We  find  our  old 
friends  the  Druids,  w'ithout  any  notice  whatever  of  the  shrewd 
doubts  lately  cast  on  the  authenticity  of  their  mysterious  renown, 
re-estahlished  in  all  their  old  dignity,  such  as  the  first  legen¬ 
dary  accounts  received  by  the  Romans  make  them,  ‘  expound- 
‘  ing  the  movements  of  the  stars,  the  greatness  of  the  universe, 
‘the  laws  of  nature,  and  the  omnipotence  of  the  Almighty 

*  Gods.’  We  have  the  ordinary  statements  respecting  the 
polity,  military  and  social  customs,  of  the  Gauls — confused, 
and  in  part  almost  unintelligible,  as  they  are — laid  before  us 
irithout  any  attempt  at  discrimination.  But  we  have  them 
made  subservient,  in  one  remarkable  passage,  to  the  purpose 
of  instilling  into  the  mind  certain  peculiarly  Napoleonic  ideas 
respecting  the  causes  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  States ; — 

‘The  Emperor  Napoleon  I.  said  with  justice,  “The  principal 

*  cause  of  the  weakness  of  Gaul  lay  in  the  spirit  of  insulation  and 
“locality  which  characterised  its  population.  At  this  period  the 
“  Gauls  had  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  or  even  of  a  province  ; 
“  the  spirit  which  governed  them  was  that  of  a  city.  It  is  the  same 
“  spirit  which,  in  later  ages,  has  forged  the  chains  of  Italy.  Nothing 
“is  more  opposed  to  the  national  spirit,  to  general  ideas  of  freedom, 
“  than  the  special  spirit  of  the  family  or  the  township.  From  this 
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“  division  into  small  fractions  and  parties  it  resulted  also  that  tbe 
“  Gauls  had  no  standing  army,  regularly  maintained  and  exercised, 

“  and  consequently  no  military  art  or  science.  Every  nation  whici 
“  were  to  lose  sight  of  the  importance  of  keeping  regular  troops  per- 
“  petually  on  foot,  and  were  to  place  its  confidence  in  hasty  levies 
“  or  national  armies,  would  undergo  the  lot  of  the  Gauls,  without 
“  having  the  glory  of  opposing  the  same  resistance  to  the  invader- 
“  for  this  was  the  effect  of  the  barbarism  of  those  times,  and  of  the 
“  state  of  the  soil,  covered  with  forests  and  marshes,  and  destitute 
“  of  roads,  which  rendered  it  difficult  of  conquest  and  easy  of 
“  defence.”’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  43.) 

This  was,  no  doubt,  very  much  in  the  first  Napoleon’s  line  of 
tfiinkin" ;  but  we  are  rather  surprised  at  finding  a  man  of  so 
far  more  comprehensive  a  mental  education  as  the  present 
Emj>eror,  seeming  to  express  his  concurrence  in  it.  A  nation 
divided  against  itself  falls,  not  because  it  is  so  divided,  but 
because  its  division  renders  it  incapable  of  maintaining  a 
standing  army ! 

The  conjectural  estimate  given  by  the  author  of  the  popuh. 
tion  of  the  Gauls  at  the  time  of  Cmsar’s  invasion  is  curious  at 
all  events,  and,  abridged,  stands  as  follows.  He  makes  the 
ordinary  assumption  of  one  fighting  man  to  four  persons.  Xow 
the  great  levy  of  a.u.c.  697  gave  296,000  combatants  (Belgae). 
That  of  A.u.c.  702  (campaign  of  Alesia)  281,000.  Deduct 
from  the  latter  80,000  for  the  number  who  may  probably  have 
served  in  bot/i  the  levies.  The  actual  levies  may  be  taken  to 
represent  from  three-fifths  to  one-fifth  of  the  actual  fighting 
l)opulation  ;  the  proportion  varying  according  to  distance  from 
the  theatre  of  action  and  other  circumstances.  Calculations 
founded  on  these  assumptions  give  1,087,200  as  the  fighting 
populatio'i  comprised  in  the  tribes  associated  on  these  two  oc¬ 
casions.  Add  92,000  Helvetians,  and  625,000  for  the  tribes 
which  took  no  part  in  the  two  great  levies,  estimated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  comparative  extent  of  their  territory.  Total, 
1,804,200  men  of  fighting  age,,  equal  to  7,216,800  inhabitants 
for  the  whole  of  Gaul  exclusive  of  the  Roman  province,  assum¬ 
ing  the  usual  proportion  of  non-combatants  as  three  to  one. 
In  corroboration  of  this  assumption,  the  Emperor  adduces 
the  rough  estimate  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  population  of 
each  of  the  nations  of  Gaul  varied  from  200,000  to  50,000 
‘  men.’  Reading  men  as  ‘  souls,’  in  modern  pliraseology,  and 
adopting  Tacitus’s  number  of  sixty-four  Gaulish  nations  or 
tribes,  this  would  give  a  not  very  dissimilar  number,  or 
about  eight  millions,  for  the  whole  population  a  century  after 
the  time  of  Coesar,  if  Diodorus  used  the  statistics  of  his  own 
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Bureau  de  la  Malle  (‘  Economie  Politique  des  Remains,’ 
IS  cited  by  Dr.  Merivale)  gives  Gaul  ten  millions  and  a  half 
in  the  fourth  century.  Dr.  Merivale  himself  will  not  allow  it 
more  than  six  millions  in  the  time  of  Cassar,  inclusive  of  the 
Province  (‘  Romans  under  the  Empire,’  chap.  v.).  Mommsen's 
estimate,  if  he  meant  to  carry  out  with  regard  to  Gaul  in 
veneral  the  principles  of  calculation  which  he  has  applied  to 
the  country  of  the  Belga;,  would  be  a  good  deal  higher.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  may  be  observed  that  neither  of  these  cal¬ 
culations  seems  to  make  any  account  of  the  slaves,  of  whom 
5ome  at  least  of  the  Gaulish  tribes  seem  to  have  possessed  a 
considerable  number.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  owned 
that  a  relative  population  of  thirty  or  forty  to  the  English 
square  mile  (that  is,  within  the  limits  of  ancient  Gaul,  not 
modern  France,)  seems  quite  considerable  enough  for  a  pas¬ 
toral  country,  with  scanty  agriculture,  and  interspersed  with 
vast  tracts  of  marsh  and  forest.  These  abounded  everywhere, 
but  in  the  northern  parts  especially  they  seem  to  have  been 
preserved  with  care,  as  forming  a  tolerably  effective  boundary 
between  hostile  tribes,  and  places  of  refuge  in  time  of  war. 
(See  the  accounts  of  the  Morini  and  Menapii,  Bell.  Gall,  books 
3  &  6,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.)  There  were  in  every  independent 
state  principal  towns,  says  the  Emperor,  called  by  Ciesar  in¬ 
differently  ‘  urbs  ’  or  ‘  oppidum.’  lie  does  not  a])pear  to  have 
eatered  at  all  into  the  refinements  of  modern  antiquaries  on 
this  subject.  Only  two  or  three  places  in  Gaul  (Avaricum, 
Gergovia,  Alesia)  have  in  Ciesar  the  title  of  urbs.*  But,  adds 
the  Emperor,  the  name  oppidum  was  given  by  preference  to 
places  of  difficult  access  and  carefully  fortified,  situated  on 
heights  or  in  marshes ;  and  he  seriously  quotes  (with  that 
peculiar  simplicity,  in  matters  of  etymology,  which  everywhere 
characterises  him)  the  wise  conjecture  of  Paul  Diaoonus, 
‘oppidum  dictum  quod  ibi  homines  opes  suas  conferant.’ 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  29.) 

For  the  elaborate  details  of  the  topogra])hy  of  the  eight 
glorious  campaigns,  we  must  needs  refer  the  reader  to  the 
work  itself.  The  narrative  of  the  attempted  Helvetian  emi¬ 
gration,  and  Ciesar’s  pursuit  and  destruction  of  the  migrating 
I  force — in  itself  one  of  the  most  singular  passages  in  military 
I  history,  and  one  of  the  least  intelligible  without  such  a  lecture 
I  on  the  text  as  these  pages  afford  us — seems  to  us  most  masterly. 

I  (\ol.  ii.  pp.  45-73.)  8o  does  that  of  the  campaign  of  Paris, 


*  According  to  a  writer  in  tlie  Mem.  de  I’Acad.  des  Sciences, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Merivale,  ‘  History  of  the  Romans,’  ch.  v. 
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A.U.C.  702,  in  which  Labienus  was  relieved  by  Caesar;  aig 
that  of  the  final  struggle  before  Alesia.  The  site  of  eveiy 
place  of  note  mentioned  by  Caesar  has  been  explored  with  tbe 
utmost  care,  and  is  in  every  im|K)rtant  instance  identified; 
whether  to  the  exclusion  of  all  future  antiquarian  doubt,  wt 
cannot  undertake  to  say :  but  it  seems  difficult  to  shake  tbe 
pillars  of  the  Emperor’s  construction.  Bibracte  (Mont  Beuvn 
near  Autun),  Gergovia  (six  kilometres  south  of  Clermont  „ 
Auvergne),  the  much-contested  Alesia  (Alise  Sainte-Reine,  i# 
the  Cote  d’Or),  and  many  other  famous  scenes  of  Cieafs 
operations,  have  not  only  been  conjecturally  fixed  from  tbe 
written  evidence,  but  the  conjectures  verified  by  the  most  cue- 
ful  and  extensive  works  executed  by  engineers,  revealing  tbe 
sites  of  Gaulish  oppida  and  Roman  entrenchments ;  so  as  to 
carry  home  conviction,  if  all  is  accurately  rej)orted,  to  tbe 
most  incredulous,  and,  every  now  and  then,  to  bring  the  ex¬ 
plorer  into  startling  proximity  with  the  object  of  his  researches 
At  Alesia  a  fragment  of  antiquity  of  no  ordinary  interest  wis 
thus  brought  to  light.  Of  the  largest  of  the  four  Roman  infantn 
camps  before  Alesia,  ‘  the  vestiges  of  the  remblais^  (the  moved 
earth,  brought  to  fill  up  excavations)  ‘  are  ^^8ible  at  this  dav, 

*  over  the  greatest  |)art  of  the  area,  because  the  plough  has  never 

*  passed  over  the  soil.  This  is  the  only  example  known  of  traces 
‘still  apparent  of  a  camp  of  Cmsar.’  At  Uxellodunum  (Puy 
d’Issolu)  the  explorations  made  revealed  not  only  arms  and  uteo- 
sils  of  the  Gaulish  defenders  of  the  citadel,  but  charred  relies 
of  that  very  fire,  which,  according  to  Hirtius  (in  the  eigbtb 
book  ‘  de  Bello  Gallico  ’)  consumed  certain  covered  galleries 
erected  by  the  Romans  in  the  course  of  their  siege  operations. 

All  this  portion  of  the  work  is  truly  worthy  of  an  author 
who  was  a  laborious  student  and  an  active  writer  before  be 
became  a  sovereign,  and  whose  zeal  impels  him  at  once  to 
erect  a  durable  monument  to  the  memory  of  his  favourite 
historical  hero,  and  to  furnish  a  solid  contribution  to  the  locil 
memorials  of  that  country  of  which  he  is  himself  creating  tbe 
modem  history.  Nor  will  the  reader  fail  to  detect,  in  these 
laborious  chapters,  the  traces  of  those  peculiar  characteristics 
which  have  displayed  themselves  in  so  many  of  his  more  noto¬ 
rious  achievements :  patience  and  resolution,  and  an  eye  always 
steadily  directed  towards  its  main  object.* 


*  It  is  very  remarkable  in  how  many  instances  the  process  of 
identification  has  conducted  the  inquirers  to  some  obscure  site, 
still  known  by  the  name  of  the  ancient  place  of  which  they 
were  in  search.  Gergovia  is  so  called  to  this  day :  Bibracte, 
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The  general  account  of  ‘  Britain  in  the  time  of  Caesar  ’  is 
disappointing,  for  the  same  reason  as  that  of  Gaul.  The  author 
either  has  not  taken  the  pains,  or  has  purposely  neglected,  to 
add  anything  of  consequence  to  the  meagre  text  of  Caesar  him¬ 
self.  He  passes  by,  with  that  complete  indifference  which  we 
have  noted  on  other  occasions,  all  the  corrections,  and  addi¬ 
tions,  which  modern  ingenuity  has  made  to  its  scanty  contents. 
Now,  considering  that  Caesar  spent  only  a  few  days  in  the 
island,  that  is  to  say  in  one  corner  of  it,  and  that  during  that 
time  he  was  continually  occupied  in  fortifying,  fighting,  and 
negotiating — while,  for  all  he  says  about  Britain  in  general, 
he  can  have  had  no  knowledge  beyond  hearsay — it  is  only  in 
the  utter  absence  of  better  authorities  that  we  rely  on  him  at 
tlL  Caesar  says  that  all  the  trees  conunon  in  Gaul  were  found 
in  Britain,  prater  fagum  et  abietem — except  the  beech  {hUre, 
as  the  writer  translates  it)  and  fir.  It  might  surely  have  been 
worth  his  while  to  inquire — before  simply  reproducing  this 
often-contested  and  many-ways  inter])reted  passage — whether 
the  primaeval  beech  w(M>d8  of  the  Chil terns,  composed  of  a  tree 
which  has  given  name  to  a  county  town  and  to  other  places  in 
abundance,  do  not  -tell  a  very  different  story.  It  is  surely 
much  more  probable  that  Caesar  was  misinformed,  than  that 
great  forests  had  been  already  produced,  before  the  arrival  of 
die  Saxons,  from  a  tree  imported  by  the  Romans.  A  little 
caution  in  looking  beyond  the  letter  of  ordinary  writers  would 
have  in  like  manner  guarded  him  from  asserting  (not  on  the 
authority  of  Caesar,  who  is  not  in  fault  here)  that  pearls  were 
found  in  the  ‘  Scottish  sea :  ’  the  Romans  may  have  thought  so, 
but  we — familiar  with  the  wealth  of  Scottish  mountain  streams, 
80  singularly  rediscovered  of  late  years — ought  to  know  better. 
So  again,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  Britons  ‘  obtained  from 
‘  Gaul  their  implements  of  amber  ’  he  is  probably,  in  common 
with  his  misinformed  classical  guides,  confounding  with  real 
amber  the  so-called  ‘  jet  ’  of  our  Eastern  cliffs.*  So  idle  a 

Alesia,  Uxellodunum  (Puy  d’lssolu),  all  furnish  remarkable  in¬ 
stances.  In  truth,  names  of  spots  marked  by  strong  natural  features 
(as  is  the  case  with  these)  seem  almost  indelible  in  countries  where 
no  sweeping  change  of  nationality  has  taken  place.  It  is,  however, 
with  difficulty  that  we  can  admit  that  Genabos — inclyta  Gcnabos, 
the  great  seat  of  the  Roman  traders  who  penetrated  into  independent 
Gaul,  hitherto,  we  believe,  unanimously  fixed  at  Orleans — is  to  bo 
found  in  the  out-of-the-way  town  of  Gien.  But  the  reasons  given 
are  very  strong. 

*  ‘  We  ourselves,’  says  Mr.  Scott  Surtees,  in  his  pamphlet,  ‘  Julius 
'Csesar :  did  he  cross  the  Channel?  ’  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently, 
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traveller’s  tale  as  that  recounted  to  Caesar,  no  doubt,  by  some 
Imaginative  pedlar  or  skipper,  that  the  Britons  ‘  would  not  eat 
‘  hares,  fowls,  or  geese,  from  superstitious  motives,  but  bred 
‘  them  for  their  amusement,’  if  worth  repeating  at  all,  was 
scarcely  Avorth  telling  as  a  solemn  truth ;  although  it  cannot  be 
denietl  that  their  descendants  deal  in  a  similar  way  with  foxes. 
It  is  odd,  too,  that  one  so  Avell  acquainted  not  merely  with  our 
language  but  with  our  country,  should  inform  us  that  the 
Forest  of  Anderida  ‘  extended  over  the  counties  of  Sussex  and 
‘  Kent  in  the  district  now  termed  Wealds  ’  (vol.  ii.  p.  550). 

The  Emperor’s  detailed  explanation  of  those  passages  of  the 
Commentaries  Avhich  concern  the  topograi)hy  of  Cajsar’s  two 
invasions  of  Britain  have,  as  might  be  anticipated,  met  Avlth 
very  close,  and  not  very  friendly,  criticism,  on  the  part  espe¬ 
cially  of  our  insular  antiquaries.  It  Avould  be  impossible  for 
us  to  devote  sufficient  space  to  the  thorough  investigation  of 
the  questions  raised  in  this  controversy.  Suffice  it  for  us  to 
point  out,  briefly,  one  or  tw'o  leading  ])oints  of  inquiry. 

1.  The  Emi)eror  endeavours  to  establish  that  Cajsar  on  both 
occasions  (a.u.C.  696  and  700)  embarked  at  Boulogne.  Wissant, 
Calais,  Etaples,  and  Mardyke,  have  been  suggested  by  others. 
We  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  hostile  observation  directed  against 
this  passage  of  the  ‘  Histoire ;  ’  some  being  apparently  of 
opinion  that  the  Avriter’s  main  reason  for  maintaining  the  theory 
Avas  that  his  uncle,  the  first  Napoleon,  had  maintained  it  before 
(Precis  dcs  Guerres  de  Cesar);  had,  moreover,  done  the  same 
harbour  the  honour  of  making  it  the  rendezvous  of  his  flotilla 
for  the  invasion  of  England  eighteen  hundred  years  after- 
Avards ;  and  had  even  constructe<l  flat-bottomed  boats  for  the 
purpose,  ‘  almost  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  employed  by 
‘  Cajsar  ’  (a'oI.  ii.  p.  171).  The  parallelism  is  thought  suspi¬ 
cious  ;  but  as  the  AA-rlter  justly  observes,  ‘  notAvithstanding  the 
‘  difference  of  times  and  of  the  art  of  Avar,  the  nautical  and 
‘  practical  conditions  of  the  problem  had  not  changed ;  ’  and  on 
the  Avhole — admitting  Avhat  may  be  urged  to  the  contrary  from 
the  ambiguity  of  the  name  ‘  Gesoriacum,’  and  the  vagueness  of 
the  jiassage  of  Strabo  relied  upon  by  the  partisans  of  Boulogne 
— our  OAvn  oi)inion  is  that  on  a  question  on  Avhich  certainty  is 

‘  Avhen  young,  have  searched  for  and  sometimes  found  amber  on  the 
‘  beach  at  Cromer,’  that  is,  the  jet  aforesaid.  We  cite  this  as  a  curious 
instance  of  the  enormous  leaps  Avhich  the  seven-leagued  boots  of  an 
antiquary  are  able  to  make.  Strabo  (a  century  or  so  after  Caesar)  is 
supposed  to  say  that  the  Britons  possessed  utensils  of  amber.  Jet  is 
found  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk.  Therefore,  Cmsai-  landed  in  NorfolL 
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unattainable,  the  author  has  fairly  and  industriously  made  out 
his  own  case  as  the  most  probable.* 

2.  To  pass  to  the  second,  and  by  far  the  most  interesting,  of 
these  debateable  issues  ;  namely,  the  point  at  which  Ca;sar  dis¬ 
embarked  in  his  two  expeditions  (for  this,  also,  was  probably 
the  same  on  both  occasions).  This  the  Emperor  fixes  where 
the  received  opinion  of  former  days  fixed  it  Avith  little  scep¬ 
ticism,  namely,  on  the  beach  of  Deal  and  Walmer.  Many  of 
our  readers  are  ])robably  conversant  with  the  minute  and  in¬ 
teresting  discussion  Avhich  has  been  raised  on  this  subject  by 
some  English  antiquaries,  who  have  recently  started  (or  rather 
renewed)  the  conjecture  that  the  place  of  disembarkation  Avas 
to  the  west,  instead  of  to  the  north,  of  Dover ;  and  probably 
near  Hythe,  immediately  under  the  site  of  that  picturesque  old 
Roman  castle  of  Lymne,  AA'hich  still  frowns  over  the  Marsh. 
The  Emperor  does  ample  justice  to  the  acuteness  and  industry 
of  Mr.  LeAAun,  the  latest  and  most  learned  supporter  of  this 
view.  But  his  reasons  to  the  contrary  are  poAverfully  urged  ; 
ind  we  admit  again  (A^thout  entering  on  a  discussion  which 
would  require  an  article  of  itself  to  do  it  justice),  that  here 
ilso  we  hold  AAuth  the  foreign  against  the  English  authority. 
It  ia  singular  that  the  question  should  mainly  turn  on  points  of 
such  very  minute  investigation  as  the  set  of  the  tides  in  the 
Stnits  of  Dover  on  the  26th  of  August,  B.c.  55  ;  and  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  Latin  phrase  ‘  post  diem  quartum ;  ’ 


•  We  adopt  this  view,  not  without  having  had  regard  both  to  the 
serioos  doubts  raised  by  former  writers  of  weight,  and  also  to  the 
somewhat  arrogant  and  noisy  criticism  directed  against  this  part  of 
the'Histoire’  by  a  portion  of  the  English  press.  The  argument  for 
‘Wissant  ’  derived  from  the  similarity  between  its  name  and  ‘  Ictius,* 
baa  no  effect  on  us,  who  cannot  but  suppose  that  ‘  Wissant’  is  simply 
(ither  ‘Whitesand’  or  ‘Westsand’ — the  first  point,  or  near  it,  at 
which  the  Teutonic  local  nomenclature  meets  one  journeying  east¬ 
ward  along  the  coast  of  the  Channel.  Our  friend  Mr.  Surtees  is 
particularly  imaginative  on  the  unlucky  ‘Portus  Ictius.’  ‘Is  not 
‘this  the  port  of  the  Ictii?  Ictis  was  clearly  situated  in  the  German 
'Ocean — one  of  the  JcrtpiJec,  or  Glessariae,  where  amber  is  engendered, 
'over  against  Britain.  Now  turn  to  our  dictionaries :  Latin,  glessum, 
'orglesum,  amber ;  French,  ictbre,  jaundice ;  Greek,  Urepiac,  yellow.’ 
The  British  amber,  or  jet — if  that  is  what  Mr.  Surtees  is  thinking  of 
—being  all  the  while  black.  Anyone  who  is  curious  enough  to  trace 
questions  to  their  original  will  find  that  all  we  know  about  British 
•mber  is  contained  in  one  short  and  very  obscure  passage  in  Strabo, 
ud  that  it  is  a  very  hazardous  conjecture  that  the  substance  men- 
>wned  by  him,  Lyncurion,  was  either  amber  or  jet. 
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whether  it  is  to  be  read  inclusive,  or  exclusive,  of  the  day  of 
disembarkation. 

We  proceed  to  the  third  point ;  on  which  we  are  not  able  to 
arrive  at  our  Im[)erial  antiquary’s  conclusions.  After  effect¬ 
ing  his  landing  in  the  second  expedition  ( A.u.c.  700),  and  cap- 
turing  the  British  ‘  oppidum  ’  on  the  Kentish  Stour,  and  re¬ 
pulsing  the  attack  of  Cassivelaunus  on  his  entrenchments, 
Caesar  crossetl  the  Thames  in  pursuit  of  the  British  prince. 
His  army  forded  the  river  at  a  point — 

‘  where  the  landing-place  opposite  was  defended  by  a  palisade  rf 
sharp  stakes,  in  front  of  which  other  stakes,  driven  into  the  bed  of 
the  river,  remained  hidden  under  the  water.’ 

‘  Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with  precision  the  point 
at  which  Caesar  crossed  the  Thames.  Of  this  we  have  been  convinced 
by  the  researches  of  every  kind  which  have  been  executed  by  the 
two  officers,  Messieurs  Stoffel  and  Hamelin.  They  w’cre  assured  bj 
all  the  Tliames  boatmen  that  there  are,  at  this  time,  eight  or  nine 
places  where  the  river  is  fordable.  The  most  favourable  is  at  San- 
bury.  At  Kingston,  where  General  de  Goeler  fixes  the  passage^ 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  a  ford  ever  existed.  The  same 
thing  must  be  said  of  Coway  Stakes.  At  llalliford,  notwithstandini 
the  termination  of  the  name,  the  inhabitants  have  preserved  no 
tradition  relative  to  an  ancient  ford.  The  only  thing  which  appeati 
to  us  evident  is  that  the  Roman  army  did  not  cross  anywhere  below 
Teddington.  It  is  known  that  this  village,  of  which  the  name  ii 
derived  from  “  Tide-end-town,”  marks  in  point  of  fact  the  last  point 
of  the  Thames  at  which  the  tide  is  felt.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
believe  that  Caesar  exposed  himself  to  the  risk  of  being  surprised, 
during  his  passage,  by  the  swelling  of  the  water.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  191.) 

We  are  surprised  that  ^Messrs.  Stoffel  and  Hamelin — whom, 
we  should  imagine,  the  nature  of  their  questions  must  have  trans¬ 
formed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Thames  boatmen,  into  a  pair  of  very 
suspicious  Gallic  invaders — should  have  brought  back  only  the 
materials  for  a  note  so  full  of  careless  assertion  as  this.  We 
pass  over  the  singular  simplicity  (often  observable  in  these 
pages)  with  which  a  cockney  myth,  such  as  we  conceive  the 
popular  derivation  of  Teddington  to  be,  is  transformetl  into  s 
serious  piece  of  archmology.  But  it  is  curious  that  it  did  not 
strike  a  brace  of  able  engineer  officers,  that  the  Thames  has 
been  entirely  changed  in  character  since  Caesar’s  time  by  the 
erection  of  locks.  Then,  and  for  sixteen  hundred  years  aftM- 
wards,  it  must  have  been,  comparatively,  a  rapid  and  shallow 
stream  down  to  where  it  met  the  tide,  and  even  lower.  Now, 
it  is  a  succession  (speaking  again  comparatively)  of  ponds, 
kept  at  a  certain  height  by  the  locks ;  and,  especially  in  th« 
neighbourhood  of  these  locks,  quite  altered  in  level  and  depth. 
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Xhe  ford  which  the  French  officers  found  at  Sunbury,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  caused  by  the  lock  immediately  above  it.  ‘  Remove 
‘  the  weir,’  it  has  been  truly  Said,  ‘  and  Caesar’s  ford  at  Sun- 
‘  bury  would  be  swept  away  in  a  twelvemonth  by  the  scour  of 
‘the  river.’  And  the  tide  itself  in  all  probability  (in  the 
absence  of  these  modern  obstructions)  rose  considerably  higher 
than  ‘  Tide-end-town.’  The  whole  subject  has  been  examined 
with  80  much  assiduity  by  Dr.  Guest  in  a  lecture  delivered 
recently  at  the  Royal  Institution,  that  we  shall  Avithout  scruple 
bonrow  from  his  researches  (the  substance  of  them  is  printed  in 
the  ‘  Athenaeum  ’  of  July  28  last  ). 

With  regard  to  Coway,  with  its  mythical  ‘  stakes,’  Avhich  in 
old  times  were  generally  supposed  to  settle  the  question,  there 
is  in  reality  not  much  to  be  said.  The  supposed  place  of  pas- 
there  is  finely  situated  in  the  vast  and  beautiful  meadow 
immediately  west  of  Walton  Bridge,  and  certainly  suggests  to 
the  eye  a  probable  spot  for  the  movements  of  a  disciplined 
inny  endeavouring  to  cross  the  ford,  and  a  host  of  Avarlike 
hilf-eavages  attempting  to  resist  them.  But  the  river  is,  uoav- 
tdays  at  least,  narroAV,  rapid,  and  deep;  and  the  evidence  is 
trifling.  Bede  saAv  the  stakes,  or  rather  his  informant,  one 
Sothelm,  a  London  priest.  And  so  did  Camden.  But  Daines 
Bmington,  the  antiquary,  a  century  ago,  in  a  very  unusual  fit 
of  common-sense,  pointed  out  a  serious  objection  to  the  theory 
founded  on  them.  The  stakes — as  seen  by  the  old  describers, 
isd  as  described  to  Barrington  by  a  fisherman  Avho  had  been 
employed  by  some  neighbouring  Vandal  to  take  up  some  of  the 
few  of  themAvhlch  remained — Avere  disjAosed  in  tAvo  roAA's  across 
the  river ;  those  mentioned  by  Caesar,  parallel  Avith  the  course 
of  the  river.  If  this  be  so,  the  theory  falls  to  the  ground.  Dr. 
Guest  has  framed  another,  Avhich  has  at  least  the  merit  of  in¬ 
genuity  : — 

‘I think,’  says  Dr.  Guest,  ‘the  stakes  formed  part  of  Avhat  may 
'  be  called  a  fortified  ford,  and  Avere  distributed  so  as  to  stop  all  transit 
orer  tlie  river,  except  along  a  narroAv  passage,  Avhich  would  bring 
'  the  passenger  directly  under  the  command  of  the  Avatch  stationed  on 
^  the  northern  bank  to  guard  the  ford  and  to  receive  the  toll.’ 

§ 

j  Hiis  sounds  so  plausible  that  one  Avould  be  glad  to  embrace 
it;  but  the  difficulty  is  that  no  one,  so  far  as  avc  are  aAvare,  in 
r  ay  part  of  the  Avorld,  ever  saw  or  at  least  described  a  ‘  fortified 
‘  ford  ’  such  as  our  antiquary  has  here  evolved  from  the  depths 
rfhis  own  consciousness. 

re  On  the  whole,  however,  the  old  guess  has  a  nearer  semblance 
li.  <f truth  than  those  which  have  succeeded  it;  and  Coway  ranks 
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higher  in  the  competition  than  Sunbury.  We  will  leave  Dr. 
Guest  to  indicate  for  himself  the  most  obvious  canon  of  inter- 
])retation,  the  simplicity  of  which  is  attractive  to  us,  in  spite  of 
Messrs.  Stoffel  and  Hamelin. 

*  There  is  one  means  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  on  this  mucli- 
vexed  question  which  has  hitherto  been  neglected, — I  mean  the 
topography  of  the  Thames  valley.  When  we  find  a  village  or  hamlet 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream  bearing  a  name  which  ends  in  the  word 
ford,  we  may  infer  with  certainty  that,  at  the  time  the  name  was  given,  | 
there  was  a  ford  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  village  or  hamlet 
Such  names  are  frequent  on  the  upper  Thames,  e.g.,  Oxford,  Shilling, 
ford,  Wallingford,  Moulsford,  &c.,  and  even  in  the  forest-district 
round  Marlow  we  have  Hurlyford  ;  but  from  Hurlyford  to  the  sea,  t 
distance  of  nearly  100  miles  from  the  sea,  taking  into  account  the 
windings  of  the  river,  there  is  but  one  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  which  bears  a  name  ending  in  the  word  ford.  This  eingle 
solitary  place  is  Halliford,  at  the  Cotvay  stakes.  Caesar  says  there 
was  but  one  ford  on  the  Thames  —  meaning,  of  course,  the  lowe 
Thames,  with  which  alone  he  was  acquainted ;  and  we  give  the  name 
of  “  ford  ”  to  only  one  place  on  its  banks.  Our  topography  is  ii 
perfect  agreement  with  his  statement ;  and,  to  my  mind,  this  coin¬ 
cidence  is  almost  decisive  of  the  question.’ 

If  the  critic  still  remains  unsatisfied,  one  additional  fact  nuv  ! 
be  left  for  his  consideration,  to  which  the  Emperor,  rather  neg¬ 
ligently,  does  not  advert.  ‘  Cmsar’s  passage  was  made  in  the 
‘  height  of  summer,  and  the  season  was  remarkable  for  ite 
‘  drought :  “  eo  anno  frumentum  in  Gallid  propter  siccitates 
‘  “  angustius  provenerat.”’  (Merivale,  ‘  History  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,’  ch.  X. )  We  find  even  at  Home,  Cicero  complaining  of 
the  unusual  heat.  The  Thames,  therefore,  may  after  all  have 
appeared  less  of  a  difficulty  to  Caesar  than  it  has  to  his  com¬ 
mentators. 

But  we  must  not  dally  too  long  with  a  subject  so  tempting 
to  a  few  old-world  in([uirers,  and  so  little  attractive,  we  fear, 
to  the  generality  of  our  readers. 

The  Emperor  docs  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  out  of  hb 
way  to  pass  moral  judgments  on  the  acts  of  Caesar  in  achieving 
and  maintaining  his  grand  conquest ;  for  which  we  are  by  no 
means  disjvosed  to  quarrel  with  him.  History  conveys  its  own 
moral  even  the  more  impressively  from  not  being  accompanied 
with  a  perpetual  running  commentary  of  praise  and  blame.  He 
does  not,  however,  shrink  from  signalising  honestly,  if  not  quite 
adequately,  some  of  those  great  atrocities,  exceeding  even  the 
ordinary  limits  of  Roman  severity  towards  obstinate  opponents, 
by  which  the  great  chieftain  of  Rome  showed  how  easily  that 
lenity,  which  is  commonly  represented  as  the  leading  trait  in  hi> 
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character,  could  be  eclipsed  not  only  by  the  policy  of  the  hour 
but  by  the  spirit  of  revenge.  Thus  his  barbarity  iu  cutting  oft’ 
the  right  hands  of  the  ‘heroic  defenders  of  Uxellodunum ’  is 
pointed  out  as  ‘  an  unpardonable  act  of  cruelty,  even  if  it  hatl 
•appeared  necessary.’  Of  Cajsar’s  treatment  of  the  Veneti — 
whose  senators  he  put  to  death,  and  sold  the  commonalty  for 
slaves — the  author  only  says  that  ‘  this  cruel  chastisement  has 
•  been  made  the  subject  of  just  reproach ;  nevertheless  this 
‘  great  man  so  often  gave  proofs  of  his  clemency  towards  the 
‘conquered,  that  he  must  have  yielded  to  very  |X)werful 
‘  political  reasons  before  ordering  an  execution  so  contrary  to 
‘his  habits  and  character.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  129.)  Elsewhere,  he 
quotes  on  the  same  subject  the  judgment  of  his  uncle : — 

‘The  Veneti,’  says  the  latter,  ‘had  not  revolted;  they  had  indeed 
given  hostages,  and  promised  to  keep  the  peace ;  but  they  were  in 
possession  of  all  their  freedom  and  all  their  rights.  They  had  given 
Cesar  occasion  to  make  war  upon  them,  but  not  to  violate  tlie  law 
of  nations  in  their  case,  and  to  abuse  his  victory  in  so  atrocious  a 
manner.  This  conduct  was  not  just;  it  was  still  less  politic.  Means 
like  these  never  attain  their  object ;  they  exasperate  and  revolt 
nations.  The  punishment  of  some  chiefs  is  all  that  justice  and  policy 
lUow.’ 

This  passage,  quoted  by  the  nephew  without  comment,  seems 
to  us  a  marked  specimen  of  the  usual  logic  of  conquerors.  In 
the  first  place,  as  others  have  observed,  Caisar  did  attain  his 
object:  the  Veneti  were  crushed;  they  never  troubled  Rome 
again.  If  massacre  is  justified  where  it  succeeds  in  inspiring 
durable  terror,  this  one  was  undoubtedly  so.  But  no  one  can 
really  see  his  way  to  the  right  conclusion  in  such  matters  who 
cannot  disembarrass  his  mind  entirely  of  this  fatal  confusion 
between  ‘  policy’  and  ‘justice,’  and  recognise  the  difficult  truth 
that  where  considerations  of  right  and  wrong  are  once  involved, 
considerations  of  policy  cease  in  the  eyes  of  the  judge,  qua 
moralist,  to  have  any  weight  at  all.  In  the  next  place — 
assuming  Napoleon’s  own  distinction,  that  the  Veneti  were  not 
‘  rebels,’  but  free  people  who  had  broken  a  treaty — what  right 
could  Crnsar  have  acquired  to  punish  ‘  some  of  the  chiefs,’  any 
more  than  to  exterminate  the  nation? 

The  subject  is  thus  summed  up  in  the  fourth  book.  After 
pointing  out,  with  much  clearness  and  force,  both  the  merits  of 
Caesar’s  general  policy  of  clement  moderation  in  Gaul,  and 
also  those  of  his  special  policy  in  conciliating  and  strengthening 
the  more  powerful  tribes,  in  order  to  render  them  the  allies  of 
Rome  in  keeping  the  peace  among  the  others,  the  writer  pro¬ 
ceeds  : — 
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‘  We  may  pardon  Caesar  some  acts  of  cruel  vindictiveness,  win 
we  remember  how  little  familiar  his  age  was  with  sentiments  of 
humanity,  and  how  much  a  victorious  general  must  have  been  hurt 
at  witnessing  the  constant  revolts  against  his  authority  of  tho* 
whose  oath  of  loyalty  he  had  received,  and  whom  he  had  crowned 
with  honours.’ 


Constant  revolts  I  One  cannot  but  ask,  with  some  perplexity 
what  constitutes  a  ‘  revolter,'  and  Avhat  a  defender  of  las 


country  ?  But  even  in  the  same  way  was  the  first  Napoleon 
wont  to  complain,  in  the  most  touching  terms,  of  the  cruel 
injustice  done  to  his  motives  by  Spanish  guerillas  and  Tyrolese 
sharpshooters ;  and  to  speak  of  the  ungrateful  return  made  to 
him  by  the  princes  of  Europe  whom  he  had  excepted  from 
his  system  of  ahsoqrtion ;  and  even  such  a  hitter  sense  of 
ingratitude  does  Prussia  now  experience  from  the  unthankful 
conduct  of  the  governments  of  Denmark,  Hanover,  Saxony, 
and  Bavaria. 

And,  after  all,  there  remains  a  strong  residuum  of  personal 
motive  to  he  detracted  from  the  heroic  composition  even  of  the 
most  magnanimous  of  conquerors.  There  can  he  little  doubt 
that  Ciesar  went  to  (iaul,  much  as  British  conquerors  have  gone 
to  India,  to  do  the  state  service,  hut  at  the  same  time  to  make 
his  own  fortune  in  the  most  ignoble  sense  of  the  word.  Such 
was  the  ride  iidth  Roman  ])roconsuls  in  general.  Some  pillaged 
provinces  of  treasures  and  works  of  art.  Others,  like  Brutus 
(who  is  of  course  didy  held  up  to  reprobation  in  these  pages), 
accommodated  their  sidqccts  witli  loans  at  usurious  interest. 
Gaul  had  no  treasures,  and  no  security  to  offer  for  loans.  But 
it  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  human  material  for  slaves,  to 
be  obtained  at  the  cost  only  of  the  blood  of  Roman  legionaries. 
The  prisoners,  or  a  large  proportion  of  them,  constituted  the 
commander-in-chief ’s  share  of  the  prize-money.  For  eight 
years  Caesar  must  have  afforded  the  slave-markets  of  Italy 
their  most  regular  and  valuable  supply,  both  in  respect  of 
quality  and  quantity:  — 
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‘  If  we  are  to  believe  Appian,  Cmsar  had  made  presents  to  Curio 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  l,d00  talents.  And  at  the  same  time  he 
was  buying  at  quite  as  high  a  price  the  consul  .^milius  Paulus 
without  asking  anything  of  him  in  return  except  neutrality.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  Caesar,  while  paying  hi.s  army,  was  able 
to  make  such  sacrihees  and  to  incur  so  many  other  expenses.  To 
augment,  by  his  largesses,  the  number  of  his  partisans  at  Rome ;  to 
build  theatres  and  other  public  monuments  in  the  Narbonensis,  and 
a  magniheent  villa  near  Aricia  in  Italy ;  to  send  rich  presents  to 
distant  cities;  such  were  his  outgoings  (about  a.u.c.  704).  How 
was  he  to  tind  means  for  them  by  extracting  the  required  funds  from 
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a  province  exhausted  by  eight  years  of  war  ?  The  immensity  of  his 
resources  admits,  however,  of  explanation.  Independently  of  the 
tributes  paid  by  the  conquered,  which  amounted,  for  Gaul,  to  forty 
million  sesterces  a  year  (more  than  seven  and  a  half  million  francs, 
300,000/.),  the  sale  of  the  prisoners  to  Homan  merchants  produced 
enormous  sums.  Cicero  informs  us  that  he  obtained  himself  twelve 
million  sesterces  (say  100,000/.)  from  the  purchase-money  of  the 
captives  sold  after  the  unimportant  siege  of  Pindenissus.  If  we 
suppose  their  number  to  have  reached  12,000,  this  represents  1,000 
sesterces  (about  8/.)  per  head.  Now,  notwithstanding  the  generosity 
ofCmsar,  who  often  restored  his  captives  to  the  conquered  tribes,  or 
gave  them  away  to  his  soldiers  (as  he  did  after  the  siege  of  Alesia), 
it  may  be  admitted  that  500,000  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Britons  were 
probably  sold  as  slaves  during  the  eight  years  of  the  Gaulish  wars, 
which  may  have  produced  500  million  sesterces,  or  about  ninety-five 
million  francs.  In  reality,  therefore,  Roman  money,  furnished  by  the 
dave-dealers,  formed  the  greatest  part  of  the  booty.  J  ust  as  now, 
when  in  hostilities  with  distant  countries  European  nations  appro¬ 
priate  the  produce  of  foreign  customs  to  repay  themselves  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  war,  it  is,  in  fact,  European  money  which  makes  the 
advances.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  484.) 

This  candid  passage  certainly  throws  light  on  the  enormous 
vicissitudes  of  poverty  and  wealth  which  Caesars  biographers 
indicate,  and  which  have  so  puzzled  their  modem  critics.  In 
this  matter  Ca;sar  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  other 
leading  statesmen  of  his  day,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions 
only.  If  the  great  Julius  was  a  slave-dealer,  the  virtuous 
Brutus  was  an  usurer.  ‘  Lucri  bonus  est  odor  ex  re  qualibet  ’ 
was  the  motto  of  men  who  stand  higher  in  the  catalogue  of 
lame  than  Vespasian. 

These  are  base  realities ;  but  they  are  not  altogether  inap¬ 
propriate  to  our  exit  from  that  temj)le  of  false  hero-worship  in 
which  the  author  of  the  ‘  Ilistoire  ’  has  sought  to  detain  us. 
We  have  already  stated,  as  fairly  as  is  in  our  power,  the  real 
merits  of  the  work  as  a  contribution  to  political  philosophy, 
such  as  they  ai)pear  to  us,  although  to  a  certain  extent  obscured 
by  its  literary  deficiencies  as  well  as  by  its  imperfection  of 
moral  purpose.  Of  one  merit,  however,  we  have  not  as  yet 
spoken  ;  and  it  a])})ears  to  us  a.  great  one  :  it  is  the  graceful¬ 
ness  and  simple  dignity  with  which  an  author  so  highly  placed 
has  descended  into  the  arena  of  ordinary  literature.  This  may 
seem  slight  praise,  but  it  is  not  so:  it  must  be  exceedingly 
difficult,  for  one  thus  circumstanced,  to  avoid  at  once  the  air 
of  assumption  and  that  of  pretentious  humility',  and  liberate 
himself  altogether  from  that  sort  of  constraint  in  which  self- 
consciousness  would  naturally'  envelope  him  ;  but  the  task  has 
been  performed  with  perfect  success.  And  -we  believe  the 
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reason  to  be,  that  characters  which  have  certain  elements  of 
real  greatness  are  little  troubled  with  self-consciousness. 

lint,  after  all,  the  greatest  pleasure  which  we  have  ourselves 
derived  from  the  exercise  of  a  reviewer’s  duty,  in  this  instance, 
has  been  through  the  invitation  which  our  task  pressed  on  m 
to  go  once  m»)re  for  ourselves  over  that  enchanted  classical 
ground  which  the  work  occupies,  and  in  the  best  company — that 
of  the  original  authorities  whom  the  references  compel  us  to 
consult,  or  whom  the  text  suggests.  Many  of  our  readers  inav 
have  seen  a  j)rctty  contrivance  commonly  exhibited  on  the 
Continent  in  favourite  spots  for  hunters  of  the  picturesque— 
we  have  noticed  such  at  the  Falls  of  Schaffliauscn  and  the  castle 
of  Heidelberg  — rooms  fitted  with  glazed  windows  of  different 
colours,  through  which  in  turn  you  tiike  your  peep  at  the  ruin 
or  the  waterfall,  until  you  close  your  ins{>ection  by  looking,  by 
way  of  com])arisou,  through  a  pane  of  colourless  glass.  Such,  we 
have  often  thought,  is  the  effect  produced  on  our  intellectual  eve 
by  contemplating  historical  events  through  the  colouring  of 
«)ne  iiKHlern  authority  after  another.  And  when  we  have  in¬ 
terested  or  entertained  ourselves  for  a  while  with  gazing  on 
the  last  convulsions  of  Republican  Rome,  through  the  violet 
medium  of  Xa]K)leon  III.,  or  the  democratic  rose-colour  of 
Arnold,  or  the  sober  tint  of  Alommsen,  it  is  indeed  an  inex¬ 
pressible  relief  to  come  to  the  colourless  glass  at  last — to  return 
to  our  ancient  guides,  who  represent  to  us  the  scene  as  it  really 
appeared  to  them  and  their  contemporaries,  not  indeed  free 
from  prejudice  and  preoccupations  of  their  own,  but  free,  at  all 
events,  from  what  they  could  not  have — the  tendency  to  work 
up  pictures  for  the  eyes  of  another  generation,  brought  up 
in  theories  derived  from  the  extended  experience  of  a  world 
twenty  centuries  older. 
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Art.  V. — Felix  Holt,  the  Radical.  By  Geouge  Eliot. 

.3  vols.  jx)st  8vo.  London:  1866. 

‘  ‘C’elix  Holt  ’has  some  of  the  defects  of  ordinary  novels,  but 
-*■  ordinary  novels  have  none  of  the  merits  of  ‘  Felix  Holt.’ 
The  great  writer  who,  like  ^Madame  Dudevant,  adopts  the 
ungraceful  disguise  of  a  masculine  pseudonym,  has,  after  an 
excursion  into  a  foreign  country  and  a  distant  age,  happily 
returned  to  her  own  region  of  provincial  English  life,  in  full 
possession  of  her  former  vigour,  of  her  dramatic  fidelity  to 
nature,  and  of  her  unrivalled  humour.  Few  readers  have  any 
knowledge  of  a  state  of  society  which  is  apparently  described 
from  early  recollection,  aided  by  local  tradition,  but  a  creative 
imagination  spontaneously  produces  real  and  living  beings. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Treby  Magna  and  its  neighbourhood 
are  eccentric  and  even  grotesque,  but  their  language  and  their 
modes  of  thought  are  so  natural  and  credible  that  the  per¬ 
sonages  of  the  story  seem  to  have  a  real  existence.  Some  justly 
celebrated  humourists  produce  all  their  effects  by  the  more  or 
less  delicate  use  of  caricature.  Wilful  exaggeration  of  oddities 
may  be  a  legitimate  comic  method,  but  an  engrained  organic 
absurdity  furnishes  deeper  and  more  lasting  amusement.  Mrs. 
Holt  is  not  less  illogical  than  Mrs.  Nickleby,  but  she  is  not 
meant  merely  to  be  laughed  at.  The  puzzled  and  unwilling 
submission  of  a  commonplace  and  conceited  old  woman  to  a 
son  who  has  grown  out  of  her  comprehension,  is  not  a  mere 
exercise  of  playful  ingenuity,  but  an  illustration  of  human 
experience.  George  Eliot  takes  almost  excessive  pleasure  in 
recording  the  muddle-headed  processes  of  dull  and  uneducated 
understandings,  but  she  always  enters  into  the  characters  Avhich 
she  reproduces,  instead  of  contemplating  them  as  subjects  of 
farce  or  satire  from  without.  The  intelligent  reader  is  conscious 
that  if  nature  and  circumstances  had  left  his  mind  a  blank,  he 
would  have  thought  and  talked  like  the  collier  at  Sproxton, 
even  if  he  had  not  ‘  been  obliged  to  give  his  wife  a  black  eye, 
‘  to  hinder  her  from  going  to  the  preaching.’  Miss  Austen  was 
as  fond  as  her  more  ambitious  and  jxiwerful  successor  of  in¬ 
coherent  talkers,  but,  as  all  her  characters  occupied  the  same 
level  of  cultivation,  she  contented  herself  with  studying  various 
forms  of  intellectual  imbecility.  Searching  deeper  into  the 
strata  of  society,  George  Eliot  finds  in  the  absence  or  narrow¬ 
ness  of  education  a  sufficient  explanation  of  sluggish  under¬ 
standings  and  of  inconsecutive  arguments.  With  scarcely  an 
exception  her  untaught  or  half-taught  personages  set  logic  at 
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defiance.  Her  zeal  for  the  elevation  of  the  hiiinbler  classes  is 
the  more  laudable  because  she  has  an  extraordinary  relish  for 
the  picturesque  results  of  satisfied  ignorance.  In  her  fictions 
she  always  recurs  by  preference  to  the  pre-scientific  days,  in 
which  conscientious  moral  agriculturists  had  not  yet  learned 
the  duty  of  extirpating  flowering  weeds. 

In  the  difficult  enterprise  of  a  historical  novel  George  Eliot 
has  been  less  completely  successful.  In  preparing  to  write 
‘  liomola,’  she  had  either  read  too  much  about  Florence,  or 
had  remembered  too  much  of  what  she  read.  The  admirable 
development  of  two  or  three  principal  characters  in  the  book 
is  j)rovoklngly  overlaid  by  a  profusion  of  irrelevant  learning. 
The  judicious  student,  conscious  of  the  limits  of  human  memory, 
resents  the  assumption  that  he  is  bound  to  care  for  the  minute 
details  of  Florentine  life  and  history  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  is  pt)ssible  that  Bartolommeo  Scala  may  have  sat  in  Im 
garden  at  the  Porta  di  Ponte  with  a  loose  mantle  over  his  tunic 
and  with  his  ‘  too  stately  silk  lucco  thrown  aside,’  but  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  devote  half  a  dozen  pages  to  an  ironical 
analysis  of  his  little  scholastic  squabble  with  the  more  cele¬ 
brated  Politlan.  ‘  “  That  loud-bai’king  hound  of  the  Lord," 

‘  said  Francesco  Cei,  the  popular  poet,  “  is  not  in  Florence 
‘  “  just  now.  He  has  taken  Piero  de  Medici’s  hint  to  carry 
‘  “  his  railing  prophecies  on  a  journey'  for  a  w'hile.”  ’  It  is 
necessary  to  explain  in  a  note  that  Savonarola  and  the  Do¬ 
minicans  were  facetiously  described  as  Domini  canes,  and  perhaps 
the  information  is  less  valueless  than  the  dialogue  which  proceeds 
to  explain  that  a  standard  with  a  red  eagle,  a  green  dragon,  and 
a  red  lily  was  the  gt)nfalon  of  the  Guelf  party.  Severe  study 
is  the  worst  j)ossil)le  preparation  for  the  production  of  an 
imaginative  work.  The  novelist  and  the  poet  ought  to  speak 
out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  as  George  Eliot  reveals  without 
effort  the  odd  mysteries  of  custom  and  character  which  grow 
up  in  some  remote  Midland  village.  The  exquisite  inaccuracy 
of  Shakspeare  and  of  Scott  belongs  to  the  essence  of  historical 
fiction.  Hector  may  ([note  Aristotle,  and  the  contemporaries 
of  Coeur  de  Lion  may  be  sons  of  the  companions  of  the  Con¬ 
queror,  witlnuit  disturbing  the  illusion  so  harshly  as  when  a 
tiresome  extract  from  an  obsolete  Florentine  chronicle  is  in¬ 
serted  in  the  dialogue  of  a  novel.  Notwithstanding  drawbacks 
which  are  by  some  tastes  regarded  as  attractions,  ‘  Romola  ’  is 
a  wonderful  ])ei'formance.  The  whole  force  of  the  writer’s 
dramatic  genius  has  been  concentrated  on  the  character  of  Tito. 
The  conventional  villain  of  romance  is  coarse  in  texture  by'  the 
side  of  the  easy,  good-natured,  and  graceful  Greek  adventurer, 
whose  selfishness,  untainted  with  malignity',  passes  gradually 
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through  meanness  into  treachery  and  ciime.  The  morbid  patho¬ 
logy  of  symj)toms  which  to  a  less  subtle  observer  would  indicate 
perf  ect  moral  health,  is  painful  in  proportion  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  demonstration.  Under  the  influence  of  fear,  as  in  the  care¬ 
less  pursuit  of  pleasure,  Tito  illustrates  with  undeviating  con¬ 
sistency  a  theory  which  corresjwnds  w  ith  the  theological  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  excej)t  that  it  is  not  universally  applicable.  That 
an  ignoble  nature  is  incurable  appears  to  be  one  of  George 
Eliot’s  most  habitual  convictions  ;  and  she  delights  to  dwell  on 
the  sufferings  of  w'omen  under  unworthy  masculine  supremacy. 
The  heroic  elevation  of  Romola  herself  supplies  almost  too 
glaring  a  contrast  to  the  pliant  smoothness  of  her  husband. 
Her  gloomy  history  may  suggest  the  thought  which  is  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mrs.  Transome  in  ‘  F elix  Holt,’  ‘  I  Avould  not  lose  the 
‘  misery  of  being  a  woman,  now'  I  see  what  can  be  the  baseness 
‘  of  a  man.’  The  character  of  Savonarola  is  almost  as  remark¬ 
able  a  specimen  of  psychological  analysis  as  the  more  difficult 
study  of  Tito,  but  nine-tenths  of  the  personages  of  the  story 
are  merely  figures  in  a  pageant ;  and  the  best  proof  that 
indigenous  humour  degenerates  in  a  foreign  soil  is  furnished 
by  the  flashy  and  tiresome  prattle  of  Nello  the  comic  barber. 
The  last  feverish  struggles  of  Florence  for  republican  liberty, 
and  the  half-w’illing  mavtyrdom  of  Savonarola,  retain  their 
historical  and  dramatic  interest  after  the  lapse  of  centuries; 
but  lively  mannerism  and  the  ready  use  of  familiar  allusions, 
although  they'  are  the  necessary  vehicles  of  social  gaiety,  are 
by  their  nature  ejflierneral  and  perishable.  No  bookish  know'- 
ledge  can  suj)])ly  the  homely  associations  which  are  indispensable 
to  humorous  fiction.  One  sentence  of  Tommy  Trounsem’s  in 
‘  Felix  Holt  ’  is  well  worth  all  the  pages  which  are  allotted  to 
the  Florentine  Figaro.  Scott  had  forgotten  all  the  dates  and 
the  particulars  of  Phill})  de  Comines’s  history  when  he  repro¬ 
duced  with  admirable  fidelity  the  central  figure  of  Louis  XI. 
His  imitators  in  England,  in  Germany,  and  above  all  in  Italy, 
uniformly  fall  into  the  error  of  exhibiting  antiquarian  know¬ 
ledge.  George  Eliot,  though  far  superior  in  genius  to  Manzoni, 
has  not  altogether  avoided  the  minute  pedantry  which  disfigures 
the  ‘  Promessi  SjM»si.’  Her  brilliant  experiment  ought  to  satisfy 
roving  ambition,  for,  like  Wordsworth,  whom  she  resembles  m 
few  of  her  qualities,  she  leads  but  an  artificial  life  in  an  un¬ 
familiar  atmosphere. 

‘  Then  back  to  Earth,  the  dear  green  Earth. 

Whole  ages  here  if  I  should  roam. 

The  world,  for  my  remarks  and  me, 

Would  ne’er  a  whit  the  wiser  be; 

I’ve  left  my  heart  at  home.’ 
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In  Loainshlre,  and  at  Treby  Magna,  there  are  no  gorgeous  pro¬ 
cessions,  watched  by  spectators  with  historical  names,  requiring 
each  a  paragraj)h  of  description ;  but  the  sporting  rector  in  his 
velveteen  shooting  jacket,  the  j)ompou8  butler  in  the  steward’s 
room  at  the  manor,  the  retired  London  tradesman  who  tells  his 
admiring  neighbours  in  the  country  stories  about  Mr.  Pitt, 
require  no  long  explanation  to  make  them  intelligible  and 
pleasant.  The  preliminary  chapter,  which  describes  a  day’s 
journey  on  a  coach,  has  never  been  excelled  as  a  sketch  of  the 
varieties  of  English  town  and  country  scenery. 

George  Eliot’s  power  of  constructing  a  fable  is  not  equal  to 
her  skill  in  delineating  character.  Her  shorter  tales,  as  ‘  Silas 
Mamer,’  and  the  ‘  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life  ’  have  more  unity 
and  rapidity  of  movement  than  the  ‘  Mill  on  the  Floss,’  or 
‘  Felix  Holt ;’  yet  the  celebrated  public-house  conversation  in 
‘  Silas  Marner  ’  has  scarcely  an\'  connexion  with  the  principal 
story.  A  subtle  perception  of  motives  and  peculiarities 
])erhaps  tends  to  interrupt  the  continuous  flow  of  narrative. 
Scott  said  that  a  favourite  character,  like  Dugald  Dalgetty, 
ran  away  wdth  him,  and  in  the  most  humorous  of  fictions,  the 
story  of  Tristram  Shandy  never  makes  the  smallest  progress. 
By  far  the  best  part  of  ‘  Adam  Bede  ’  consists  in  the  proverb-like 
sayings  of  Mre.  Poyser,  -who  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
plot.  It  is  not  suqirising  that  a  writer  who  has  the  jM)wer  of 
drawing  a  typical  jwrtrait  in  a  few  strokes,  is  tempted  to 
imitate  the  copious  irregularity  of  Nature,  instead  of  adhering 
with  severe  accuracy  to  a  preconceived  design.  Some  of  the 
episodes  of ‘Felix  Holt,’  after  a  laboured  commencement,  end 
in  nothing ;  and  the  legal  complication  which  forms  the  frame- 
w’ork  of  the  story  is  arbitrarily  disregarded  in  the  final  solution. 
The  doubtful  title  to  the  Transome  estate,  although  it  is  the 
subject  of  significant  allusion  in  the  introductory  chapter,  and  of 
incessant  anxiety  and  uncertainty  through  the  entire  course  of 
the  narrative,  exercises  no  eventual  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  principal  personages.  One  of  the  triumphs  of  English 
jurisprudence  consists  in  the  mixed  feeling  of  curiosity  and 
awe  with  which  it  has  impressed  authors  and  more  especially 
authoresses  of  fiction.  The  law  supplies  to  modern  novels  the 
place  of  that  supernatural  machinery  which  Avas  once  thought 
indispensable  in  epic  composition.  Like  the  gods  of  Olympus, 
or  the  Destiny  of  later  times,  some  entail  or  settlement  operates 
in  its  relentless  course,  impenetrable,  inexorable,  and  sovereignly 
unjust.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  Aurora  Leigh  was 
preventeil  by  the  will  of  a  remote  ancestor  from  leaving  not 
only  his  landed  estate  but  his  large  accumulations  of  personalty 
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to  his  only  child.  George  Eliot  is  perhaps  a  better  lawyer 
than  Mrs.  Browning,  but  she  appears  to  be  almost  equally 
incapable  of  understanding  that  perpetuities  are  among  the  few' 
anomalies  which  are  unknown  to  the  law  of  England.  ‘  I  saw 
‘  clear  enough,’  says  Tommy  Trounsem,  the  jK)achlug  bill- 
sticker,  ‘  as,  if  the  law  hadn’t  been  again’  me,  the  Trounsem 
‘  estate  ’ud  ha’  been  mine.’  Some  such  vague  notion  that  the 
law  is  opposed  to  the  right  which  it  constitutes,  underlies  many 
ingenious  fictions.  The  settlement  of  the  Transome  estates 
was  made  ‘  a  hundred  years  ago  by  John  Justus  Transome, 

‘  entailing  them,  while  in  his  possession,  on  his  son  Thomas  and 
‘  his  heirs  male,  with  remainder  to  the  Bycliffes  in  fee.’  Thomas 
had  ‘  without  the  knowledge  of  his  father,  the  tenant  in  pos- 
‘  session,  sold  his  own  and  his  descendants’  rights  to  a  lawyer- 
‘  cousin,  named  Durfey.  Therefore  the  title  of  the  Durfey 
‘  Transomes,  in  spite  of  that  old  Durfey’s  tricks  to  show  the 
‘  contrary,  depended  solely  on  the  purchase  of  the  “  base  fee  ” 

‘  thus  created  by  Thomas  Transome ;  and  the  Bycliffes  were 
‘  the  “  remainder-men,”  who  might  fairly  oust  the  Durfey 
‘  Transomes,  if  the  issue  of  the  prodigal  Thomas  went  clean 
‘  out  of  existence,  and  ceased  to  represent  a  right  which  he  had 
‘  bargained  away.’  Base  fees  and  remainder-men  produce  a 
salutary  feeling  of  respect,  but  the  anxieties  which  disturbed 
the  j)eaceful  enjoyment  of  Transome  Park  might  have  been  dis^ 
sipated  by  careful  examination  of  the  title.  Esther  Lyon  or 
Bycliffe,  represented  as  the  rightful  claimant  of  the  property, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Bycliffe  who  died  as  a  young  man  in 
1811  or  1812.  The  settlement  of  1729  could  only  take  effect 
for  twenty-one  years  beyond  a  life  in  being;  and  consequently, 
even  if  Maurice  Bycliffe,  the  father  of  Esther,  was  the  imme¬ 
diate  successor  of  the  original  remainder-man,  the  effect  of  the 
limitation  must  have  expired  long  before  1832.  During  the 
progress  of  the  story,  on  the  death  of  Tommy  Trounsem,  the 
last  descendant  of  Thomas  Transome,  Esther’s  claim  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  accrue.  In  the  learned  language  of  some  former 
Attorney-General,  ‘Upon  the  decease  of  Thomas  Transome, 

‘  otherwise  Trounsem,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  right  in 
‘  remainder  of  the  Bycliffe  family  will  arise,  which  right  would 
‘  not  be  barred  by  any  statute  of  limitation.’  On  the  same 
principle  an  entail  might  tie  up  property  for  centuries,  while 
an  intermediate  tenancy  descended  from  generation  to  genera¬ 
tion.  The  power  of  Thomas  Transome  when  he  was  only  heir 
in  tail  to  cut  off  his  own  issue  by  a  sale  which  was  inoperative 
against  the  Bycliffes,  is  another  illustration  of  Tommy’s  propo¬ 
sition  that  ‘  you’d  better  not  be  meddlin’  wi’  things  belonging 
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‘  to  the  law,  else  you’ll  be  catchetl  up  in  a  big  wheel,  and  fly 
‘  to  bits.’  The  puzzle  is  additionally  complicated  by  the 
threatened  treachery  of  the  family  solicitor,  who  has  the  secret 
of  Esther’s  birth  and  of  Tommy  Trounsem’s  pedigree.  As 
Mr.  Jennyn  had  contrived  to  charge  the  estate  with  annuities 
and  mortgages  in  his  own  favour  to  the  amount  of  3,000/.  a 
year,  he  might  have  been  trusted  to  abstain  from  invalidating 
his  own  security. 

The  alarm  which  may  have  been  caused  by  the  description 
on  the  title-page  of  Felix  Holt  as  a  Radical  is  relieved  by  the 
discovery  that  he  is  neither  a  popular  speaker  nor  primarily  a 
politician,  but  a  social  reformer.  The  determination  of  a  clever 
and  well-educated  son  of  a  tradesman  to  pass  through  life  as  a 
member  of  the  working  class  is  justly  regarded  by  his  neigh¬ 
bours  as  a  crotchet,  although  the  authoress  admires  his  choice 
and  the  heroine  rewards  it  Avith  her  heart  and  hand.  Sym¬ 
pathy  is  perhaps  less  subtle  than  satirical  intuition,  for 
Felix  Holt,  though  his  conversation  is  manly,  sensible,  and 
thoughtful,  is  a  less  masterly  portrait  than  Tito  Melema.  The 
virtue  of  Avearing  a  cap  instead  of  a  hat,  and  of  dispensing 
with  a  neckcloth,  is  rather  ostentatious  than  sublime.  If  a 
man  who  has  the  power  of  earning  a  comfortable  income  by 
the  exercise  of  his  knowledge  and  ability,  prefers  a  handicraft 
and  AA-eekly  AA’ages,  his  asceticism  is  as  unprofitable  as  if  it  were 
practised  in  a  Trappist  cell,  and  it  involves  the  non-monastic 
disadvantage  of  enforcing  useless  hardships  on  the  modern 
saint’s  AA-ife  and  children.  By  a  happy  instinct  George  Eliot 
passes  OA’er  the  sordid  incidents  Avhieh  constitute  the  real  sting 
of  poA’erty.  Felix  Holt  con\'erses  in  the  tone  of  a  gentleman 
and  philosopher  Avith  cultivated  associates,  and  although  he 
earns  a  bare  livelihood  as  a  journeyman  Avatchmaker,  his  time 
seems  to  be  always  at  his  oAAm  disposal.  When  his  mother 
teazes  him  with  her  tAvaddle,  he  ansAAers  her  Avith  a  joke  about 
‘  the  Ciceronian  antiphrasis  ;  ’  and  except  as  a  teacher  or  mis¬ 
sionary,  he  seems  to  have  no  social  relations  Avith  his  fellow- 
workmen  or  nominal  equals.  He  says,  indeed,  that  he  has 
the  stomach  of  a  rhinoceros,  so  that  he  can  live  on  porridge, 
and  he  even  boasts  that  he  is  not  a ’mouse  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  Avax  and  a  tallow-candle ;  but  an  artisan  Avho  can 
amuse  himself  with  Ciceronian  figures  of  speech,  resembles  a 
workman  as  a  shepherd  at  the  opera  or  in  Sevres  china  is  like 
a  common  farm  servant.  In  one  of  her  novels  George  Eliot 
compares  a  feeling  of  moral  repugnance  to  the  dislike  of  a 
refined  temperament  for  a  coarse  odour  or  a  flaring  light;  y-^t 
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Felix  Holt’s  contempt  for  the  wax-taper  which  was  necessary 
to  Esther’s  comfort  is  represented  as  a  proof  of  superiority. 

If  unusual  schemes  of  life  are  generally  fantastic  mistakes, 
self-sacrificing 'devotion  to  the  supposed  good  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  is  not  the  less  a  respectable  rule  of  conduct.  Esther 
Lyon,  cultivating  in  a  humble  sphere  the  tastes  of  a  fine  lady, 
is  at  first  shocked  or  startled  by  Felix’s  paradoxical  bluntness, 
and  she  has  always  felt  a  kindly  contempt  for  the  pious 
orthodoxy  of  the  Independent  Minister  whom  she  believes  to 
be  her  father.  If  the  nature  of  women  is  truly  delineated  by 
writers  of  their  own  sex,  an  overbearing  spirit  and  a  kind  of 
masculine  roughness  are  the  qualities  which  above  all  others 
ensure  success  in  love.  In  ordinary  j)ractice  reproof  and  con¬ 
tradiction  will  be  sparingly  employed  by  the  judicious  suitor ; 
but  in  novels  the  incivility  of  the  hero  rarely  fails  of  its  desired 
effect.  A  sensible  woman  might  indeed  extract  a  kind  of  com- 

Eliment  from  the  reproof  which  she  has  earned  by  some  little 
urst  of  nonsense.  When  Felix  Holt  reproached  Esther  for 
real  or  affected  frivolity,  ‘  she  resented  his  speech,  but  dis- 
‘  liked  it  less  than  many  Felix  had  addressed  to  her.’  ‘  You 
‘  have  enough  understanding,’  he  said,  ‘  to  make  it  -wicked  that 
‘  you  should  add  one  more  to  the  women  Avho  hinder  men’s 
‘  lives  from  having  any  nobleness  in  them.’  In  her  anger, 
slightly  modified  by  a  sense  of  gratification,  Esther  attempts  in 
vain  a  pretty  and  natural  diversion. 

‘  “  What  is  my  horrible  guilt,”  she  said,  rising  and  standing,  as 
she  was  wont,  with  one  foot  on  the  fender,  and  looking  at  the  fire. 
If  it  had  been  any  one  but  Felix  who  was  near  her,  it  might  have 
occurred  to  her  that  this  attitude  showed  her  to  advantage  ;  but  she 
had  only  a  mortified  sense  that  he  was  quite  indifierent  to  what 
others  praised  her  for.  “  Why  do  you  read  this  mawkish  stuff  on  a 
Sunday,  for  example  ?  ”  he  said,  snatching  up  Rene,  and  running 
his  eyes  over  the  pages.  .  .  .  “You  have  no  reason  but  idle  fancy 
and  selfish  inclination  for  shirking  your  father’s  teaching,  and  giving 
your  soul  up  to  trifles.”  “  You  are  kind  enough  to  say  so :  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  ever  confided  my  reasons  to  you.”  “  Why, 
what  worth  calling  a  reason  could  make  any  mortal  hang  over  this 
trash  ?  Idiotic  immorality  dressed  up  to  look  fine,  with  a  little  bit  of 
doctrine  tacked  to  it,  like  a  hare’s  foot  on  a  dish,  to  make  believe 
the  mess  is  not  cat’s  flesh.  Look  here:  ‘Est  ce  ma  faute,  si  je 
trouve  partout  des  homes,  si  ce  qui  est  fini  n’a  pour  moi  aucune 
valeur?’  Yes,  sir,  distinctly  your  fault,  because  you’re  an  ass. 
Your  dunce,  who  can’t  do  his  sum,  always  has  a  taste  for  the  infinite. 
Sir,  do  you  know  what  a  rhomboid  is  ?  Oh  no,  I  don’t  believe  these 
things  with  limits.  ‘  Cependant,  j’aimo  la  monotonie  des  senti- 

mens  de  la  vie,  et  si  j’avais  encore  la  folie  de  croire  au  bonheur - ’  ” 

“  0  pray,  Mr.  Holt,  don’t  go  on  reading  with  that  dreadful  accent ; 
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it  sets  one’s  teeth  on  edge.”  Esther,  smarting  helplessly  under  the 
previous  lashes,  was  relieved  by  this  diversion  of  criticism.  “  There 
it  is,”  said  Felix,  throwing  the  book  on  the  table,  and  getting  up  to 
walk  about.  “  You  are  only  happy  when  you  can  spy  a  tag  or 
tassel  loose  to  turn  the  tables,  and  get  rid  of  any  judgment  that  must 
carry  your  author  after  it,”’ 

A  lovers’  quarrel  before  the  conscious  beginning  of  love  has 
never  been  recorded  with  more  delicate  insight.  The  vigorous 
and  eager  secutor,  with  reason  and  conviction  on  his  side,  finds 
himself  constantly  hampered  by  a  cast  of  the  net  on  the 
part  of  his  fugitive  adversary.  An  argument  which  includes 
a  French  quotation  cannot  be  more  effectively  parried,  than  by 
a  complaint  that  that  dreadful  accent  sets  one’s  teeth  on  edge. 
The  loose  tag  or  tassel  serves  for  a  moment  the  purpose  of 
turning  the  tables,  but  after  all  the  victory  remains  with  the 
champion  of  the  rightful  cause.  The  number  of  women  ‘  who 
*  hinder  men’s  lives  from  having  any  nobleness  in  them  ’  would 
be  incalculable,  if  j)otential  nobleness  were  not  almost  propor¬ 
tionally  rare.  Men,  however,  have  generally  some  employ¬ 
ment,  if  it  is  only  selling  tape  or  drawing  pleadings,  beyond 
the  limits  of  home.  Too  many  women  cultivate  with  super¬ 
fluous  care  their  own  original  narrowness,  by  shutting  them¬ 
selves  up  in  a  circle  of  family  interests  which  is  but  a  wider 
form  of  selfish  isolation.  Esther  Lyon,  like  the  ordinary 
reader  of  her  history,  fails  wholly  to  understand  the  principle 
on  which  Felix  has  resolved  to  belong  to  the  working  classes; 
but  after  some  hesitation,  and  with  a  temporary  disposition  to 
favour  a  rival  lover,  she  yields  to  the  logic  of  personal  attach¬ 
ment,  and  allows  his  life  to  be  shaped  according  to  his  own  ideal 
of  nobleness. 

Mr.  Lyon,  the  simple-minded  Independent  Minister,  is  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  characters  in  the  book ;  and  yet  it  is  a 
commonplace  contrivance  to  make  a  modern  preacher  talk  in 
the  long-winded  sentences  of  the  seventeenth  century.  His 
involuntary  contempt  for  the  tradesmen  of  his  congregation, 
and  his  preference  of  the  secular  reformer  Felix  Holt  to 
orthodox  ‘  church  members,’  relieve  Mr.  Lyon  from  the  impu¬ 
tation  of  weak  and  excessive  softness.  There  is  a  pleasant 
fallacy  in  his  argument  that  Wellington  and  Brougham  may 
be  introduced  into  sermons  as  properly  as  Rabshakeh  and 
Balaam  ;  but  one  of  his  eccentric  proceedings  is  improbable  in 
itself,  and  it  makes  the  story  run  capriciously  off  on  a  siding. 
Mr.  Lyon  takes  advantage  of  a  warm  acknowledgment  for  a 
trifling  service  which  he  had  rendered  to  the  Tory  candidate 
for  the  county,  to  ask  Mr.  Debarry  to  induce  his  uncle  the 
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rector  of  Treby  Magna  to  engage  in  a  public  discussion  on 
Church-government  and  the  theory  of  an  Establishment.  The 
Reverend  Augvistus  Debarry,  in  defiance  of  all  probability, 
accepts  the  challenge,  not  for  himself  but  for  his  curate ;  and 
after  general  expectation  has  been  excited  in  the  town,  the 
curate  takes  fright,  Mr.  Lyon  is  disappointed,  and  the  whole 
digression  ends  in  nothing.  It  seems  as  if  the  writer  had 
changed  her  intention  at  the  last  moment,  on  the  ground  that 
an  ecclesiastical  controversy  would  be  an  incumbrance  on  the 
plot ;  and  it  would  have  been  better  to  pull  down  the  scaffold¬ 
ing  when  the  project  of  the  building  Avas  abandoned.  Some 
such  abortive  experiments  seem  to  have  been  tried  during  the 
development  of  organic  life  by  natural  selection ;  but  art 
compensates  for  its  inability  to  copy  the  multiplicity  of  Nature 
by  deliberate  attention  to  unity.  Mr.  Ijyon’s  desire  for  a  public 
debate  is  not  inconceivable,  but  a  sensible  aristocratic  rector 
would  never  have  indulged  his  fancy.  If  the  pro|)osal  and  the 
subsequent  failure  Avere  Avorth  describing  at  all,  they  ought  to 
have  formed  a  separate  sketch  in  a  magazine,  and  not  an 
episode  or  excrescence  in  a  novel. 

For  the  puqxAses  of  the  story  Mr.  Lyon’s  time  is  better 
employed  in  receiving  the  confidence  of  !NIrs.  Holt  on  the  self- 
denying  honesty  of  her  son.  The  old  contrast  between  lofty 
impulses  and  selfish  prudence  is  as  AA-ell  illustrated  by  Felix 
Holt  and  his  mother  as  by  Don  Quixote  and  Sancbo  Panza ; 
but,  with  a  happy  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  George  Eliot 
makes  her  hero  fight  with  vulgar  considerations  of  question¬ 
able  profit,  and  not  Avith  imaginary  giants.  The  late  Mr.  Holt 
had  left  to  his  family  the  gainful  secret  of  three  specifics,  which 
had  acquired  much  popularity  in  the  neighbourhood.  Having 
learned  enough  of  medicine  to  ascertain  that  Holt’s  Pills, 
Holt’s  Elixir,  and  Holt’s  Cancer  Cure  Avere  mere  imj)ostures, 
Felix  made  up  his  mind  to  discontinue  the  sale.  His  mother 
was  naturally  shocketl  at  a  decision  Avhich  deprived  her  of  her 
livelihood.  Her  husband,  as  she  informed  Air.  Lyon,  ‘  had  a 
‘  wonderful  gift  in  prayer,  as  the  old  members  Avell  know,  if 
‘  any  one  likes  to  ask  them  not  believing  my  words ;  and  he 
‘  believed  himself  that  the  receipt  for  the  Cancer  Cure,  which 
‘  I’ve  sent  out  in  bottles  till  this  very  last  April  before  Sep- 
‘  tember  as  noAv  is,  and  have  bottles  standing  by  me — he  be- 
‘  lieved  it  was  sent  in  ansAver  to  prayer ;  and  nobody  can 
‘  deny  it,  for  he  prayed  most  regular,  and  read  out  of  the 
‘  green-baize  Bible.’  The  profane  F elix  has  told  his  mother 
that  she  had  better  never  open  her  Bible,  ‘  for  it’s  as  bad 
‘  poison  to  me  as  tbe  pills  are  to  half  the  people  as  swallow 
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*  ’em.’  Like  several  of  George  Eliot’s  favourite  female  ch%. 
racters,  Mrs.  Holt  is  profoundly  impressed  wth  her  own 
moral  and  religious  excellence.  Mr.  Lyon  mildly  remarks 
that  Felix  ought  not  to  be  judged  rashly. 

‘  “  Many  eminent  servants  of  God  have  been  led  by  ways  ig 
strange.”  “  Then  I’m  sorry  for  their  mother.^,  that’s  all,  Mr.  Lyon, 
and  all  the  more  if  they’d  been  well  spoken  women.  For  not  my 
biggest  enemy,  whether  it’s  he  or  she,  if  they’ll  speak  the  truth,  can 
turn  round  and  say  I’ve  deserved  this  trouble.  And  when  everybody 
gets  their  due,  and  people’s  doings  are  spoken  of  on  the  house-tops, 
as  the  Bible  says  they  will  be,  it’ll  be  known  what  I’ve  gone  through 
with  those  medicines — the  pounding,  and  the  pouring,  and  the  letting 
stand,  and  the  weighing — up  early  and  down  late— there’s  nobody 
knows  yet  but  One  that’s  worthy  to  know ;  and  the  pasting  o’  the 
printed  labels  right  side  upward.”  ’ 

Such  touches  as  the  green-baize  Bible,  and  the  merit  of  letting 
the  medicine  stand,  and  of  pasting  the  labels  right  side  upward 
are  only  given  by  the  hand  of  genius. 

The  story  has  the  defect  of  running  in  two  parallel  lines 
with  only  an  occasional  and  arbitrary  connexion.  Mrs.  Tran- 
some  and  her  son  know  nothing  of  the  world  of  Independent 
Ministers,  and,  if  they  had  heard  that  the  son  of  a  quack- 
medicine  vendor  had  voluntarily  become  a  journeyman  watch¬ 
maker,  they  would  scarcely  have  appreciated  so  imperceptible 
a  declension  in  the  remoter  portion  of  the  social  scale.  Except 
in  a  single  interview  in  matters  connected  with  the  election, 
Felix  Holt  never  sj^eaks  to  Harold  Transome,  and  to  Mrs. 
Transome  his  existence  is  probably  unknown.  The  heroine 
indeed  tums  out,  as  in  many  other  novels,  to  be  the  heiress  of 
the  estate,  and  for  a  time  she  Avavers  between  the  admirer 
whom  she  expects  to  dispossess,  and  the  stem  ascetic  Avho 
requires  her  to  take  a  non-celibate  voav  of  jxAverty  ;  yet  it  is 
evident  that  either  half  of  the  story  Avould  have  stood  by  itself, 
if  Esther  Lyon  had  not  been  employed  as  a  link  between  the 
Minister’s  little  house  in  Malthouse  Yard  and  the  stately 
park  Avith  the  bad  title.  At  the  beginning  of  the  book  the 
docile  reader  thinks  that  he  is  to  be  exclusiA’ely  perplexed  and 
interested  by  the  fortunes  of  the  Transome  family,  and  by  the 
results  of  their  past  misdeeds.  Mr.  Sampson,  the  coachman, 
is  supposed  in  the  introductory  ch^ter  to  amuse  his  pas¬ 
sengers  with  a  vague  account  of  the  Transome  baronets,  sum¬ 
ming  up  his  narrative  with  the  luminous  remark  that 

<  “  There  had  been  ins  and  outs  in  times  gone  by,  so  that  you 
couldn’t  look  into  it  straight  backward.”  At  this  Mr.  Sampson 
(everybody  in  North  Loamshire  knew  Sampson’s  coach)  would 
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screw  bis  features  into  a  primary  expression  of  entire  neutrality, 
and  appear  to  aim  his  whip  at  a  particular  spot  on  the  horse’s  flank.’ 

At  the  opening  of  the  story,  Mrs.  Transome,  who  has  long 
administered  the  affairs  of  her  paralytic  husband,  awaits  the 
arrival  of  her  son  Harold  from  Smyrna,  where,  before  the 
recent  death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  had  made  a  fortune  in 
trade.  The  disappointment  of  the  proud  and  energetic  mother 
when  she  finds  that  her  son  intends  to  assume  the  exclusive 
control  of  the  estate  is  described  with  admirable  intuition  into 
character,  and  ndth  less  perfect  apprehension  of  the  legal  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  parties.  The  good-natured  selfishness  of  Harold, 
his  contempt  for  the  business  capacities  of  women,  his  clever¬ 
ness,  and  the  obtuseness  of  his  perception,  are  so  elaborately 
delineated,  that  some  disapjwintment  arises  w'hen,  in  the  course 
of  the  story,  he  subsides  into  comparative  insignificance.  Mrs. 
Transome  wishes  to  retain  the  management  of  the  estate,  not 
merely  from  a  love  of  authority,  but  because  she  has  placed 
herself  in  the  power  of  Mr.  Jermyn,  the  fraudulent  family 
solicitor.  Her  son,  however,  supersedes  her  without  even  per¬ 
ceiving  that  she  is  dissatisfied,  and  he  inflicts  an  additional 
shock  by  announcing  his  intention  of  standing  for  the  county 
as  a  Radical,  although  he  might  easily  have  been  returned  on 
the  hereditary  Tory  principles  of  her  family.  The  necessity  of 
employing  Jermyn  as  agent  for  the  election  postpones  the  im¬ 
pending  rupture  and  the  consequent  disclosures,  and  the  contest 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  action  of  the  story ;  but  the 
paradoxical  radicalism  of  Harold  Transome  leads  to  as  abortive 
a  result  or  absence  of  result  as  Mr.  Lyon’s  projected  discussion 
on  Established  Churches.  Felix  Holt  is  convicted  of  riot  and 
manslaughter  at  the  election,  on  evidence  which  would  satisfy 
any  juryman  who  was  not  in  the  secret  of  the  novel ;  and 
Harold  Transome  scarcely  troubles  himself  about  a  defeat 
which  leaves  him  at  liberty  to  quarrel  with  Jermyn.  By  filing 
a  bill  against  the  dishonest  agent  he  produces  an  explosion, 
which  might  have  been  avoided  if  Harold  and  the  author  of 
his  fictitious  being  had  remembered  that  his  father  was  alive. 
As  long  as  old  Mr.  Transome  ostensibly  owned  the  estate  of 
which  he  was  tenant  in  possession,  his  resolute  and  active 
wife  might  have  defied  her  son’s  unw'elcome  intrusion.  Even 
if  Mrs.  Transome  had  over-estimated  the  privileges  and  power 
of  the  stronger  sex,  Mr.  Jermyn,  having  a  common  interest  in 
supporting  her  administration  of  affairs,  would  not  have  failed 
to  dispute  the  pretensions  of  an  encroaching  remainder-man. 
The  part  of  the  mystery  which  concerns  the  title  to  the  estate 
disappoints  expectation ;  for,  although  Mrs.  Transome  and 
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Jermyn  had  resorted  to  questionable  methods  of  resisting  an 
action  of  ejectment  twenty  years  before,  the  Bycliffe  claim  had 
been  at  that  time  invalid,  as  Tommy  Trounsem  was  still  alive. 
Jermyn  seems  to  have  concealed  from  his  client  the  strong 
|K)int  of  her  case,  and  to  have  aided  her  in  an  unintelligible 
plot  for  imprisoning  Bycliffe  by  mistake  for  a  total  stranger. 
It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a  charge  of  forgery,  whether 
true  or  false,  could  have  divested  Bycliffe’s  unfounded  or  pre¬ 
mature  claim.  Bycliffe  died  in  prison,  and  it  was  believed 
that  his  family  was  extinct,  until  half  the  personages  in  the 
story  discovered  by  a  cluster  of  simultaneous  accidents  that 
Esther  Lyon  was  his  daughter  and  heiress.  An  early  intrigue 
between  Mrs.  Transome  and  Mr.  Jermyn  introduces  a  gra¬ 
tuitous  and  disagreeable  complication.  Near  the  close  of  the 
story  Harold  strikes  Jermyn  over  the  face  in  public,  and  in 
a  scuffle  which  ensues  Jermyn  tells  him  ‘  in  a  grating  voice, 
“  I  am  your  father.""  ’  The  episode  is  equally  purposeless  and 
])ainful,  for  Jermyn  disappears,  Harold  proposes  on  the  same 
day  to  Esther,  and  ‘  he  heard  from  her  lips  that  she  loved  some 
‘  one  else,  and  that  she  resigned  all  claim  to  the  Transome 
‘  estates.’  If  Mr.  Sampson  had  not  been  superseded  by  the 
railway,  he  might  have  remarked  more  impressively  than 
ever,  that  ‘  there  had  been  ins  and  outs  in  time  gone  by,  and 
‘  that  you  couldn’t  look  into  it  straight  backward.’  Harold 
Transome  must  have  looked  forward  mth  grave  anxiety  to 
the  termination  of  twenty  years  from  the  death  of  Tommy 
Trounsem.  An  estate  held  under  a  verbal  resignation  of  her 
rights  by  a  woman  may  involve  many  alarming  ins  and  outs. 

Harold  Transome’s  radical  doctrines  are  not  so  amusing  as 
the  external  and  temjjorary  conversion  of  his  uncle  Mr.  Lingon, 
the  Tory  parson  of  the  parish.  On  the  night  of  Harold’s 
return,  over  a  second  bottle  of  j)ort,  Mr.  Lingon  was  notindis- 
ix)sed  to  persuade  himself  that  Toryism  was  extinct,  and  that 
Whiggery  Avas  a  ridiculous  monstrosity.  The  next  day  he  was 
less  satisfied  with  his  own  arguments,  but  his  nephew  relieved 
his  sciTiples,  by  informing  him  that  he  was  a  Radical  only  in 
rooting  out  abuses. 

‘  “  That’s  the  word  I  wanted,  my  lad,”  said  the  Vicar,  slapping 
Harold’s  knee.  “  That’s  a  spool  to  wind  a  speech  on.  Abuses  is 
the  very  word,  and  if  anybody  shows  himself  offended,  he’ll  put  the 
cap  on  for  himself.”  ’ 

When  he  is  left  to  himself  he  reflects  that — 

‘  “  It’s  a  little  awkward,  but  a  clergyman  must  keep  peace  in  a 
family.  Confound  it!  I’m  not  bound  to  love  Toryism  better  than 
my  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  manor  I  shoot  over.  That’s  a 
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lieathenisli,  Brutus-like  sort  of  thing,  as  if  Providence  couldn’t  take 
care  of  the  country  without  my  quarrelling  with  my  own  sister’s 
son.”  ’ 

!Mr.  Lyon’s  scholastic  phraseology  expresses  more  elevated 
sentiments,  but  the  old-fashioned  clerical  gentleman  is  perhaps 
a  pleasanter  object  of  contemplation.  It  is  right  that  office, 
and  especially  clerical  office,  should  imply  corresponding  duties, 
nor  indeed  is  it  improbable  that  in  some  future  generation 
property  itself  may  be  regarded  as  the  salary  of  a  public  func¬ 
tion.  From  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  Reformation  till  a  time 
mthin  living  memory,  a  benefice  was  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
clergy  and  of  the  laity  regarded  as  a  life-estate,  burdened  with 
certain  definite  payments  in  the  form  of  ceremonial  observances, 
as  well  as  by  a  general  understanding  that  the  clergy  ought  to 
lead  tolerably  decorous  lives.  An  incumbent  of  good  income 
was  a  smaller  kind  of  country  squire,  who  was  generally  resident, 
unless  he  happened  to  be  a  pluralist.  It  never  entered  into 
his  mind,  or  into  the  imagination  of  his  parishioners,  that  he 
had  undertaken  to  be  a  rural  missionary,  or  to  visit  from  house 
to  house.  His  modern  successor,  like  himself,  conforms  to  the 
public  opinion  of  his  time,  not  without  some  good  results,  and 
not  with  unmixed  moral  gain  to  himself.  The  English  clergy  of 
former  times  were  entirely  exempt  from  a  desire  to  aggrandise  the 
Church,  inasmuch  as  they  valued  their  position  as  gentlemen 
far  more  highly  than  any  privileges  of  the  priesthood.  They 
were  also  exceptionally  free  from  the  sacerdotal  propensity  to 
work  on  the  feelings  of  women,  because  in  the  ordinary  inter¬ 
course  of  society,  on  the  bench  of  magistrates,  and  in  the 
management  of  local  business,  they  had  their  fair  share  of 
nfluence  with  men.  George  Eliot,  who  perhaps  inclines  to 
Mr.  Lyon’s  revolutionary  doctrines  on  church  establishments, 
always  dwells  with  affectionate  minuteness  on  the  peculiarities 
of  the  old-fashioned  parson.  In  ‘  Felix  Holt  ’  there  are  two 
well-born  specimens  of  the  class,  Mr.  Debarry  being  somewhat 
more  refined  than  his  neighbour.  Mr.  Lingon’s  electioneering 
speech  in  support  of  his  nephew  is  a  model  of  bucolic  rhetoric 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Tory  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  heartily  amused  by  their  favourite  parson’s  transparent 
assumption  of  a  new-fangled  creed. 

Come,  now,  you’ll  say  I  used  to  be  a  Tory,  and  some  of  you,  whose 
faces  I  know  as  w’ell  as  I  know  the  head  of  my  own  crabstick,  will 
say  that’s  why  I’m  a  "ood  fellow.  But  now.  I’ll  tell  you  somethin 
else  ;  it’s  for  that  very  reason — that  I  used  to  be  a  Tory  and  am 
good  fellow — that  I  go  along  with  my  nephew  here,  who  is  a 
thorough-going  Liberal.  For  will  anybody  here  come  forward  and 
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say,  “  A  pood  fellow  has  no  need  to  tack  about  and  chanpe  his  road.” 
No,  there’s  not  one  of  you  such  a  Tom  Noddy.  What’s  good  for  one 
time  is  bad  for  another.  If  anj’one  contradicts  that,  ask  him  to 
eat  pickled  pork  when  he’s  thirsty,  and  to  bathe  in  the  Lapp 
there  when  the  spikes  of  ice  are  siiooting.  And  that’s  the  reason 
why  the  men  who  are  the  best  Liberals  now  are  the  very  men  who 
used  to  be  the  best  Tories.  There  is  not  a  nastier  horse  than  your 
horse  that’ll  jib  and  back,  and  turn  round,  when  there  is  but  one 
road  for  him  to  go,  and  that’s  the  road  before  him.  And  my  nephew 
here— he  comes  of  a  Tory  breed,  you  know.  I’ll  answer  for  the 
Lingons.  In  the  old  Tory  times  there  was  never  a  pup  belonging 
to  a  Lingon  but  would  howl  if  a  Whig  ciime  near  him.  TheLingon 
blood  is  good  ricli  old  Tory  blood,  and  that’s  why,  when  tlie  right 
time  comes,  it  throws  up  a  Liberal  cream.  There’s  plenty  of  Radical 
scum.  I  say,  beware  of  the  scum  and  look  out  for  the  cream.  . . . 
Harold  Transome  will  do  you  credit.  If  anybody  says  the  Radicals 
are  a  set  of  sneaks  ;  Brummagem  lialfpenuies  ;  scamps  who  want  to 
play  at  pitch  and  toss  with  the  property  of  the  country ;  you  can 
say,  “Look  at  the  Member  for  North  Loamshire.”  And  mind  what 
you’ll  hear  him  say ;  he’il  go  in  for  making  everything  right— 
Poor  laws,  and  Charities,  and  Church — he  wants  to  reform  ’em  all. 
Perhaps  you  say,  “  There’s  that  Parson  Lingon  talking  about 
Church  reform — why  he  belongs  to  the  Church  himself — he  wants 
reforming  too.”  Well,  w’ell,  wait  a  bit,  and  you’ll  hear  by  and  by 
that  old  Parson  Lingon  is  reformed ;  shoots  no  more ;  cracks  his 
joke  no  more  ;  has  drunk  his  last  bottle  ;  the  dogs,  the  old  pointers, 
’ll  be  sorry,  but  you’ll  hear  that  the  Parson  at  Little  Treby  is  a  new 
man. — That’s  what  Church  reform  is  sure  to  come  to  before  long.  So 
now  here  are  some  more  nuts  for  you,  lads,  and  I  leave  you  to  listen 
to  your  candidate. — There  he  is — give  him  a  good  hurray.  Wave 
your  hats,  and  I’ll  begin — Hurray!”’ 

The  farmers  were  quite  right  in  giving  the  parson  a  ‘  friendly 
hurray  ’  before  he  began. 

‘  “  Let’s  hear  w’hat  Old  Jack  will  siiy  for  himself,”  was  the  pre- 
dgminnnt  feeling  among  them;  “he’ll  have  something  funny  to  say, 
1*11  bet  a  penny.”  ’ 

If  the  North  Loamshire  election  fails  to  assist  the  progress 
of  the  story,  it  displays  the  writer’s  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
out-of-the-way  modes  of  English  thought,  and  her  dramatic 
faculty  of  giving  life  to  the  most  insignificant  character.  The 
address  of  a  Radical  agent  to  the  colliers  of  Sproxton,  assembled 
for  their  Sunday  drinking,  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
minds  of  the  audience.  One  of  the  colliers  had  heard  that  it 
was  the  time  to  get  beer  for  nothing,  and  his  companion  sagely 
infers,  ‘  That’s  sin  the  Refottn — that’s  brought  the  ’lections 
‘  and  the  drink  into  these  parts ;  for  afore  that  it  was  all  kep 
‘  up  the  Lord  knows  where.’  Eloquence,  however,  even  when 
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seasoned  with  beei-,  is  an  enjoyment  too  purely  intellectual  for 
the  Midland  collier  mind. 

‘  “  Let’s  have  our  pipes  then,”  said  Old  Sleek,  “  I’m  pretty  well 
tired  o’  this.”  “  So  am  I,”  said  Dredge,  “  it’s  wriggling  work,  like 
following  a  stoat ;  it  makes  a  man  dry.  I’d  as  leef  hear  preaching, 
ony  there’s  nought  to  be  got  by ’t.  I  shouldn’t  know  which  end  I 
stood  on  if  it  wasn’t  lor  the  tickets  and  the  treatin’.”  ’ 

The  best  and  wisest  inhabitant  of  Treby  on  the  whole  displays 
the  smallest  amount  of  common  sense.  Felix  Holt,  who  had 
been  endeavourin"  to  ])ersuade  the  colliers  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  is  indignant  at  the  attempt  of  his  own  party 
to  employ  his  sluggish  discii)les  for  purjwses  of  riot.  On  the 
election  day.  he  takes  command  of  a  riot,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  leading  the  rioters  out  of  mischief,  and  from  the  same  motive 
he  trips  up  and  accidentally  kills  a  constable  who  attempts  to 
interfere  with  the  proceedings.  He  is  more  fortunate  than  he 
deserves  in  obtaining  a  ])ardon  on  the  application  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  headed  by  the  Tory  and  Kadical  candidates ;  but  the 
story  was  coming  to  an  end ;  Esther  had,  after  some  \vavering, 
determined  to  refuse  Harold  Transome;  and  Felix  was  required 
to  accept  the  hand  which  had  long  awaited  his  condescension. 
It  is  imi)ossible  to  jtidge,  from  any  summary  of  the  plot,  of  the 
abundance  of  thought  and  humour  which  more  than  compensate 
for  any  complications  or  improbabilities  in  the  story.  Mrs. 
Transome’s  old  attendant,  with  her  cynical  philosophy  of  life, 
forms  a  life-like  and  remarkable  jwrtrait,  although  her  character 
is  only  indicated  in  one  or  two  short  conversations  with  her 
mistress ;  and  the  farmers  and  tradesmen  who  visit  the  butler 
at  the  Manor  are  each  distinguished  by  some  natural  and  recog¬ 
nisable  peculiarity.  Less  original  A^•Titers  identify  their  minor 
characters  by  some  trite  or  cant  saying,  but  George  Eliot 
always  denotes  the  intellectual  or  moral  differences  of  the  dullest 
and  most  commonplace  of  mankind  by  some  little  idiosyncrasy 
of  lanaruajre  or  of  thought.  If  ‘Felix  Holt ’has  none  of  the 
tragic  depth  t)f  ‘  Romola,’  it  is  a  truer  picture  of  life,  and  the 
changes  which  have  occurred  since  the  date  of  the  story  almost 
give  the  b<K>k  a  historical  value. 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  Das  Lehen  Jesu :  fur  das  deutsche  Volk  bearbeitet. 

Von  D.  F.  Strauss.  Leipzig:  1864. 

2.  Dr.  D.  F.  Strauss's  *  New  Life  of  Jesus:'  the  authorised 

English  Edition.  2  vols.  London :  1865. 

3.  Histoire  des  Origines  du  Christianisme ;  Livre  deuxieme : 

‘Les  Apotres'  Par  Erxest  Hexax.  Paris:  1866. 

4.  ‘  Ecce  Homo:'  a  Survey  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Fifth  Edition,  with  a  new  Preface.  London :  1866. 

T  T  was  said  a  great  many  centuries  ago,  and  in  a  book  of  very 
high  authority,  that  one  result  of  the  coming  of  Christ  into 
the  world  would  be  ‘  that  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  should 
‘  be  revealed.’  And  though  such  a  result  is  not  without  its 
parallels  and  analogies  in  other  cases,  there  is  no  other  case  in 
which  either  the  disclosures  of  men’s  characters  have  been  so 
searching  and  profound,  or  in  which  the  effect  has  been  so  cer¬ 
tainly  repeated  whenever  a  fresh  interest  has  been  awakened 
in  the  person  and  history  of  the  great  Teacher.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is,  that  no  epochs  are  better  adapted  for  taking  a  review 
of  the  state  of  religious  opinion  than  those  in  which  popular 
attention  has  been  strongly  fixed  ui)on  the  ‘  Life  of  Christ.’ 
With  other  religious  questions  it  is  possible  to  fence  and  play, 
and  act  a  part,  wdiether  in  defence  or  opi)osition,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  feeling  all  the  time,  with  the  mediaeval  disputant,  how 
easy  it  might  be  to  shift  one’s  ground  and  take  up  the  brief  for 
the  other  side.  But  this  question  is  too  closely  intertwined 
with  men’s  personal  feelings  and  hopes  for  that.  It  is  no 
matter  of  gladiatorial  display.  It  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
And,  therefore,  interesting  as  it  may  always  be,  even  at  times 
when  men  are  following  each  other  like  a  nock  of  sheep  along 
some  narrow  path  of  dogma,  to  try  and  understand  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  dogma  w'hich  unlocks  the  history  of  their  period, 
that  interest  culminates  at  times  when  the  life  of  Jesus  is  in 
question — w'hen  men  are  thoroughly  alive,  and  thoroughly  in 
earnest ;  when  reserve  and  reticence  are  broken  through  ;  and 
when  the  books,  reviews,  and  pamphlets  of  any  one  year  may 
easily  offer  (as  it  were,  in  section)  a  complete  conspectus  of  all 
the  main  lines  of  contemporary  thought. 

Such  a  period,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  our  own.  Never 
since  the  time  of  the  Beformation — never,  one  might  almost  say, 
since  the  time  of  the  Ajx)stles — has  a  more  earnest  attention 
been  paid  to  the  life  of  Jesus  than  at  the  present  moment. 
There  have  been  controversies  without  number  as  to  His  nature. 
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confusions  without  end  as  to  His  doctrine,  conflicts  intermi¬ 
nable  about  His  Church,  but  to  the  present  generation  ( strange 
to  say)  seems  to  have  been  bequeathed  the  task  of  arranging 
in  an  intelligible  form  the  facts  of  His  purely  human  history. 
The  reason  probably  is,  that  never  before  have  systems  of 
belief  foreign,  yet  analogous,  to  Christianity  been  so  clearly 
understood,  or  so  much  vigorous  intelligence  been  diverted 
from  policy  and  war  to  a  critical  handling  of  classical,  and  still 
more  of  Oriental,  modes  of  thought.  Thus  the  desire  of  under¬ 
standing  the  origin  of  Christianity,  and  the  means  of  gratifying 
that  desire,  seem  to  have  presented  themselves  simultaneously : 
and  the  impatience  of  mankind  will  bear  no  compromise,  and 
take  no  refusal,  until  theologians  have  fairly  girded  themselves 
to  the  task  of  presenting  the  human  life  of  Jesus  in  some 
strictly  historical  shape.  » 

The  difficulty  of  this  task  is  probably  least  understood  by 
those  who  most  loudly  make  the  demand.  Were  an  invasion 
of  England  to  shatter  at  one  blow  the  framework  of  the  State, 
to  destroy  the  metropolis,  and  involve  in  common  ruin  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  country,  it  is  not  likely 
that  for  the  next  thirty  or  forty  years,  at  least,  much  literary 
actirity  would  be  displayed,  or  any  work  be  bequeathed  to 
posterity  except  writings  intended  for  an  immediate  practical 
purpose.  But  if  by  chance  some  fragment  or  offshoot  of  the 
National  Church  had  vigour  enough  to  outlive  the  catastrophe, 
its  first  energies  would  be  devoted  to  collecting  the  memorials 
of  its  earlier  and  more  tranquil  days,  and  especially  to  forming 
into  a  sort  of  canon  for  future  reference  all  the  writings  which 
a  hasty  criticism  could  select  as  the  genuine  relics  of  its  first 
founders.  In  fact,  no  course  at  such  a  time  could  be  more  con¬ 
sonant  to  sound  sense  and  simple  fidelity.  But  the  crisis  which 
we  have  supposed  was  far  exceeded  in  severity  by  that  fearful 
crash  which  ruined  the  Je^vish  State,  destroyed  the  Temple, 
and  scattered  the  population  of  Judsea,  not  very  long  after  the 
first  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  For  the  small  geographical  scale 
of  Palestine — a  country  about  as  large  as  Wales — rendered 
the  calamity  more  intense  by  concentrating  it  in  that  narrow 
area,  and  the  furious  passions  that  blazed  out  at  the  revolt 
would  not  for  a  long  time  cool  down  to  the  temperature  of 
literary  composition.  Moreover,  in  this  case,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  were  sown  broadcast  over  the  world.  Every 
slave-market  in  three  continents  was  full  of  them.  And  although 
it  is  true  that  these  outcasts  would  find  synagogues  and  settled 
communities  of  Jews  wherever  they  went,  still,  the  blow 
having  crushed  the  political  and  religious  hopes  of  all  alike  — 
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with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Christian  sect  —  it  is  likely 
that  the  only  eftorts  of  the  i>en  which  would  be  left  from  thh 
epoch  would  be,  on  the  one  hand,  J  ewish  and  Christian  c(^ 
lections  of  existing  traditions,  with  occasional  reflective  at* 
tempts  to  find  a  key  to  the  terrible  events  of  the  past ;  and, 
on  the  other,  fugitive  ])ieces  of  a  hortatory  or  imlemical  cha¬ 
racter.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  we  do  find.  The  Mishna 
and  the  New  Testament  are  the  collection  of  ti^aditions, 
written  or  otherwise.  Josephus’  History  at  Home,  St.  John’s 
Gosi)el  at  Ephesus,  and  probably  the  fourth  Book  of  Esdras 
in  the  far  East,  are  works  of  reflection,  searches  for  the  key  to 
the  past.  And  the  remains  of  apostolical  fathers  and  of  Judseo- 
gnostic  heretics  are  sj^eclmens  of  pieces  inspired  by  a  special 
pur|)ose,  and  singularly  barren  of  any  important  histoncal 
materials.  When  we  add  to  all  this  the  fact,  that  just  at 
this  period  of  the  world,  amid  the  slow  but  sure  advance 
of  univei’sal  decrei)itude  and  decay,  the  most  singular  rage  had 
seized  mankind  for  pseudonymous  composition,  we  have  said 
enough  to  indicate  that  the  historian  of  those  tunes  must  walk 
warily,  and  be  prepared  to  forego  too  hasty  generalisations,  and 
that  the  demand  for  a  prompt  and  unimpeachable  account  of 
all  that  Jesus  and  His  Ajx)stles  did  and  said  is  made  in  pro¬ 
found  ignorance  of  the  real  conditions  of  the  problem. 

Still,  men  are  always  to  be  found,  armed  with  more  or  less 
of  learning  and  critical  acumen,  who  will  be  jtrepared  straight¬ 
way  to  give  an  answer  to  the  most  impossible  questions.  To 
them  patience  seems  no  scientific  virtue  at  all.  And  when 
they  have  lit  upon  some  plausible  solution  of  their  problem, 
open  at  a  hundred  points  to  fatal  assaults,  disdaining  to  hold 
it  as  a  mere  hypothesis  rough-hewn  for  after  rectification,  they 
must  needs  im|X)se  it  ujx)n  the  world  as  the  one  and  only 
possible  key  to  the  Avhole  question.  In  a  Avord,  they  dogma¬ 
tise.  And  strongly  as  both  of  them  AA-ould  repudiate  the  chaige, 
we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  fix  u})on  M.  Renan  as  well  as 
Ujwn  Herr  Strauss  this  odious  imputation  of  dogmatism.  If 
it  is  dogmatism  to  found  one’s  whole  argument  uj)on  an  ipse 
dixit,  if  it  is  dogmatism  to  state  boldly  as  an  axiom  what  is 
so  far  from  being  self-evident  that  it  is  denied  by  the  Avhole 
opposing  party,  and  if  it  is  dogmatism  to  select  for  this  axiom 
the  very  point  Avhich,  clothed  in  other  Avords,  is  the  proposition 
to  be  proved,  then  MM.  Kenan  and  Strauss  are  dogmatists. 
For  while  the  very  point  in  dispute  is,  Avhether  Jesus  was  a 
superhuman  personage  or  not,  both  of  these  writers  lay  k 
down  as  the  first  jAostulate  in  their  argument  that  no  super¬ 
human  hypothesis  is  admissible.  Their  argument  th^fore 
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l)ec<Hnes  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  vicious  circle.  The 
Gospels  are  untrustworthy,  because  they  recortl  miracles ;  and 
no  miracles  are  credible,  because  the  books  that  record  them 
ire  untrustworthy.*  It  is  wonderful  that  men  of  so  much 
ibility  should  be  guilty  of  such  false  logic,  and  should  at  this 
time  of  day  be  beguiled  by  the  threadbare  sophism  of  Hume, 
of  which  Strauss  thinks  so  highly  as  to  say :  ‘  Hume’s  treat- 
‘  ment  of  miracles  is  so  universally  convincing,  that  by  it  the 
‘matter  may  be  considered  as  virtually  settled.’  (P.  148.)  Yet 
Hume’s  celebrated  argument  is  a  mere  petitio  principii.  All 
experience  [i.  e.  for  tbe  most  ]>ait,  testimony  of  others],  being 
against  pairacles,  it  is  more  likely  that  testimony  should  be  false 
than  that  miracles  should  be  true.  AVhich  is  the  same  thing  as 
saying,  ‘  All  experience  being  against  Atlantic  cables,  it  is  far 
‘  more  likely  that  Messrs.  Glasse  and  Field  are  playing  upon  our 
‘  credulity  than  that  the  cable  should  be  laid.’  The  reply  of 
course  is.  But  the  cable  is  laid,  for  we  have  the  results  in  our 
hands :  and  your  argument  from  ‘  experience  ’  is  good  for 
nothing,  for  unless  it  carefully  keeps  the  experience  of  Messrs. 
Glasse  and  Field  out  of  sight,  it  is  inconclusive ;  and  if  it 
does,  it  amounts  to  saying,  ‘  The  experience  of  all,  except  those 
‘  rho  have  had  the  experimee,  is  against  Atlantic  telegraphs.’ 
Just  so  the  Christian  apologist  may  rejdy :  ‘  Your  argument 
‘  against  miracles  is  futile :  for  not  only  are  results  in  our 
‘  hands,  which  cannot  be  otherwise  accounted  for,  but  the  “  ex- 
‘  perience  ”  you  appeal  to  begins  by  excluding  the  experience 
‘of  Matthew,  Mark,  Liike,  and  John,  and  then  of  course  fhe 
‘  desired  conclusion  follows  of  itself. ’f 


*  Compare,  for  instance,  the  following  passages : — (1.)  ‘  So  long  as 
‘the  Gospels  are  regarded  as  historical  sources,  in  the  strict  sense 
‘of  the  word,  so  long  a  historical  view  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  impos- 
‘sible’  {Strauss,  p.  40);  for  ‘  historical  enquiry  refuses  absolutely 
‘to  recognise  anywhere  any  such  thing’  as  a  miracle.  (P.  146.) 
(2.)  ‘In  the  person  and  work  of  Jesus  nothing  supernatural  hap- 
‘pened;  .  .  .  for  thus  much  we  can  soon  discover  about  our 
‘  Gospels,  that  neither  all  nor  any'  of  them  display  such  historical 
‘  trustworthiness  as  to  compel  our  reason  to  the  acceptance  of  a 
‘miracle.’  (P.  xv.) 

Similarly  M.  Renan  : — (1.)  ‘  Tlie  first  twelve  chapters  of  Acts  are 
‘  a  tissue  of  miracles.  Now,  an  absolute  rule  of  criticism  is,  to  allow 
‘  no  place  in  historical  narration  to  miracles.’  (P.  xliii.).  (2.)  ‘  Show 

‘  me  a  specimen  of  these  things,  and  I  will  admit  them . The 

‘  onmprobandi  in  science  rests  with  those  who  allege  a  fact.’  (P.  xlv.) 

f  The  subject  of  Miracles  has  recently  been  handled  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  acuteness  and  force  of  reasoning  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mozley, 
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It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  if  these  books  of  MM. 
Strauss  and  Renan  are  to  receive  that  estimation  which  is,  in 
some  respects,  justly  due  to  them,  they  must  be  taken  apart 
from  the  ridiculous  premiss  on  Avhich  they  are  professedly 
based,  and  judged  with  as  little  reference  to  it  as  possible 
The  childish  simplicity  must  be  forgiven  of  such  passages  as  ' 
these  :  ‘  By  miracles  like  that  of  feeding  the  multitudes,  &c., 

‘  natural  science  would  be  rased  to  its  foundations  ’  ( Stratus, 
p.  39) — (that  it  would  be  much  put  out  by  a  sM/>cr-natural 
event  we  shoidd  quite  expect) ;  and  ‘  if  Jesus  had  not  become 

*  transformed  by  legend.  He  would  be  an  unique  phenomenon 

*  in  history’  (^Renan,  Vie  de  J.,  p.  xlvi.) — (which  is  precisely, 
what  Christians  maintain  Him  to  have  been).  The  prero¬ 
gative  of  the  Almighty  to  address  men  through  the  senses,  if 
it  should  seem  good  to  Him  to  do  so,  must  be  dogmatically 
re-affirmed  (for  one  piece  of  dogmatism  is  just  as  good  as 
another) ;  and  these  works  must  be  studied,  not  for  their  arbi¬ 
trary  marshalling  of  texts  in  jmrody  of  the  simjde  and  noble 
delineation  of  Christ’s  life  in  the  Gospels,  but  for  their  valu¬ 
able  aid  towards  realising  the  human  side  in  His  being,  who 
was  (under  every  hypothesis)  ‘  very  man  ’ ;  and  especially  for 
their  meritorious  contributions  towards  setting  it  in  an  intel¬ 
ligible  framework,  and  jwinting  out  those  nearer  links  of  con¬ 
nexion  with  previous  and  subsequent  history  which  alone  were 
wanting  to  substantiate  the  Christology  of  the  Church.  For  it 
must  be  remembered,  the  Catholic  doctrine  has  ever  affirmed 
that  Christ  was  a  link  in  history,  not  out  of  it :  a  link  heated 
to  whiteness,  it  may  be,  and  imparting  that  heat,  but  a  link  of 
precisely  the  same  materials,  and  occurring  in  the  same  histo¬ 
rical  order,  as  the  rest — ‘  perfect  man,’  and  coming  *  in  the 
‘  fulness  of  times.’  And  therefore,  when  writers,  such  as  those 
in  question,  take  much  pains  to  display  the  preparation  of  the 
•world  for  Christianity,  and  the  strangely  inflammable  state  of 
the  materials  which  it  enkindled,  they  may  perhaps  do  so  •\rith 
no  more  kindly  intention  than  to  suggest  how  little  wonderful 
was  the  conflagration  that  ensued ;  but  they  are  nevertheless 
unconsciously  doing  the  Church’s  work.  It  is  not  their  afiir- 
mations,  but  their  negations  w’hich  she  repudiates.  And  she 
can  well  affo.rd  to  receive,  with  full  acknowledgments,  all  that 
they  bring ;  for  the  convictions  by  ■which  Christians  lay  hold 

in  his  Banipton  Lectures  for  last  year.  VVe  know  of  notiiing  more 
able  or  more  eloquent  in  our  theological  literature,  and  we  would 
especially  point  out  the  Fourth  Discourse,  in  which  the  writer  proves 
that  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of  miracles  is  identical  with,  and  in¬ 
separable  from,  a  belief  in  a  personal  God. 
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of  the  Divine  side  of  the  question,  and  put  themselves  into 
personal  relationship  with  Christ,  are  of  another  order  alto¬ 
gether,  and  are  but  little  affected  by  negative  criticism. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  disentangling  profound  and  intricate 
problems,  everything  depends  on  the  quarter  from  which  they 
tre  approached.  The  solar  system,  so  long  as  it  was  viewed 
from  the  earth  as  a  centi'e,  was  an  inextricable  web  of  confu- 
aon ;  but  directly  a  standing-point  for  the  imagination  was 
found  in  the  sun,  everything  fell  at  once  into  its  right  j)lace. 

In  so  complex  and  subtle  a  question  as  that  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  this  is  still  more  surely  the  secret  of  success. 
The  question  is  one  which  addresses  neither  the  reason  alone, 
nor  the  imagination  alone,  nor  the  conscience  alone.  It  is,  in 
its  essence,  an  ethical  question.  But,  making  pretensions  to 
stand  upon  the  solid  ground  of  historical  fact,  it  is  inevitably 
mixed  up  with  matters  of  a  secondary  interest — jwints  of  criti- 
dsm,  various  readings,  and  other  documentary  questions — and 
becomes  subject  to  the  demands  of  the  imagination,  that  its 
migin  and  history  be  presented  in  a  readily  conceivable  form. 
But  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  Avhether  a  man 
begin  by  entangling  himself  amid  petty  critical  details,  or 
by  determining  at  all  costs  to  satisfy  the  imagination, — or 
whether  he  begin  by  grasping  the  central  object  of  the  whole 
system  by  an  ethical  process,  and  then  endeavour  to  arrange, 
in  the  best  way  that  circumstances  admit,  the  intellectual  and 
{nctorial  details.  Christianity  itself  makes  no  pretensions  to 
be  understood  by  either  of  the  former  methods.  It  is  no  fiiult 
of  the  Gospel  if  men  will  persist  in  approaching  it  from  the 
wrong  quarter,  and  make  confusion  w'orse  confounded  in  the 
attempt.  For  it  emphatically  claims  to  be,  not  a  revelation  to 
philosophers,  but  to  babes  ;  and  no  words  can  more  distinctly 
point  out  the  right  clue  than  its  own: — ‘If  any  man  will  do 
‘  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God, 

‘  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself.’ 

Now,  it  is  precisely  this  clue  w'hich  both  M!M.  Strauss  and 
Kenan  have  entirely  missed,  and  which  the  author  of  ‘  Ecce 
Homo  ’  has,  with  admirable  judgment  and  surprising  success, 
taken  up.  Strauss’s  ‘  New  Life  of  Jesus’  is  not  indeed  so 
purely  a  dry  intellectual  feat  as  the  original  work,  which  in 
1835  startled  the  world  bj’^  its  audacious  attempt  to  sift  the 
Gospels  into  a  heap  of  barren  rubbish.  Fired  by  the  rapid 
popularity  of  M.  Renan’s  Galila;an  idyll,  and  stung  by  the 
persistent  refusal  of  the  educated  classes  to  aeknowledge  them¬ 
selves  brought  over  to  his  views,  he  now  appeals  to  ‘  the 
‘  German  people,’  works  up  his  sifted  particles  afresh  into  a 
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concrete  but  lifeless  figure — that  could  never  have  converted 
anybody,  much  less  the  world — and  ends  by  arranging  in  little 
heaps  of  (so-called)  legendary  matter  the  large  proportion  (rf 
the  Gospel  narrative,  which  is  rejected  as  fictitious  because  it 
is  miraculous.  Thus  Strauss,  too,  like  Renan,  finds  himself 
compelled,  in  the  eai  nest  prosecution  of  his  studies,  to  draw 
sensibly  nearer  towards  Christianity.  The  Christ  of  his  later 
work  is  a  far  more  real  and  tangible  personage  than  the 
faintly-sketched  and  misty  figure  that  floated  as  a  possible 
residuum  of  fact  amid  the  hallucinations,  myths,  and  forgeries 
of  which  the  former  book  was  full.  Here  we  have  the  whole 
of  Part  1.,  comprising  no  less  than  150  closely-printed  pages, 
devoted  to  the  real  and  historical  Jesus  of  Xazareth,  as  the 
author  conceives  him  to  have  actually  lived  and  died.  And 
though  an  equal  space,  it  is  true,  is  given  to  a  critical  intro¬ 
duction  of  very  high  interest,  and  a  far  larger  number  of  pages 
to  an  elaborate  classification  of  no  less  than  twelve  groups  of 
myths,  arranged  in  their  respective  imaginary  layers,  yet  the 
concessions  made  in  these  150  pages  are  so  important,  and 
the  reality  of  Christ's  earthly  history  as  described  by  the 
Evangelists  is,  in  its  main  features,  so  candidly  confessed,  that 
we  seem  to  have  here  restored  to  us  almost  all  that  was  worth 
contending  for. 

Jesus  of  Nazareth,  then — according  to  Herr  Strauss’s  latest 
and  most  advanced  criticism  of  his  human  history — was  a  Gali- 
lajan  ]>easant  of  the  lower  orders,  himself  a  carpenter  and  the 
son  of  a  carpenter,  and  quite  devoid  of  any  education  except 
such  as  he  would  gather  for  himself  from  an  assiduous  study 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  obsen^ation  of  the  curiously- 
mingled  society  around  him. 

‘  Neither  in  the  substance  nor  in  tlie  method  of  Jesus’  teaching  is 
there  anything  which — always  bearing  in  mind  his  inward  endow¬ 
ments — we  cannot  explain  by  supposing  a  careful  study  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  a  free  social  intercourse  with  learned  people,  es¬ 
pecially  with  the  disciples  of  the  three  leading  schools  [Pharisees, 
Sadducces,  Essenesj  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  his  originality,  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  freedom  from  every  trace  of  school-pedantry,  (such  as 
stamps  so  unmistakeably  even  the  spiritual  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,) 
render  it  probable  that  his  development  was  still  more  independent 
of  extrinsic  aid  even  than  that.  And  to  this  no  circumstances  could 
be  more  favourable  than  those  of  his  Galilaean  home.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  region,  it  is  well  known,  were  —  especially  in  the 
Northern  parts — much  mixed  up  with  the  heathen;  as  is  plainly 
confessed  in  the  epithet  “  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  ”  (Matt.  iv.  15, 
following  Isaiah  viii.  23).  And  since  the  province  was,  yet  farther, 
cut  off  by  the  whole  breadth  of  Samaria  from  the  proudly  orthodox 
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Jadaea,  its  natives  were  looked  down  upon  as  of  little  worth,  and 
not  regarded  as  Jews  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Yet  these 
fcry  untoward  circumstances  might  contribute  all  the  better  to  the 
formation  of  a  free  religious  character.’  (P.  194.) 

Indeed  the  circumstances  in  question  were  themselves — as 
Strauss  takes  great  pains  to  make  us  understand — the  fruits  of 
a  long  preparation  in  antecedent  history. 

‘I  know  not  whether  any  supernatural  origin  that  men  may  as¬ 
cribe  to  Christianity  can  really  do  it  more  honour,  than  is  done  by 
lustory — in  proving  how  it  is  the  ripe  fruit  of  all  the  best  growths 
in  every  branch  of  the  human  family.  Never  would  Christianity 
(we  may  safely  say)  have  become  the  religion  of  the  West  as  well 
IS  of  the  East — nay,  have  remained  in  the  end  more  peculiarly  a 
Western  faith — if  it  had  not,  from  the  very  first,  breathed  a  Western 
IS  well  as  an  Eastern,  a  Graeco-Roman  as  well  as  a  Jewish  spirit. 
Igrael  must  first  be  brayed  in  the  mortar,  the  Jewish  people  must 
first  by  repeated  captivities  be  scattered  among  the  heathen,  that  so 
the  irrigating  streams  of  foreign  thought  might  be  conducted  by 
many  a  channel  upon  the  mother  soil,  ere  it  could  be  fecundated  so 
f»r  as  to  produce  from  its  bosom  such  a  harvest  as  Christianity. 
And  above  all,  a  marriage  of  the  East  and  the  West  must  take  place 
by  the  conquests  of  the  great  Macedonian  hero,  and  a  bride-bed  (as 
it  were)  be  laid  in  Alexandria,  before  any  such  appearance  as  that 
of  Christianity  could  be  thought  of.  Had  there  been  no  Alexander 
for  a  forerunner,  Christ  could  not  have  come.  This  may  sound  a 
hard  saying  for  theological  ears.  But  directly  we  become  convinced 
that  even  the  Hero  has  a  divine  mission,  it  loses  all  its  olfensiveness. 

. .  .  Thus  we  see,  as  it  were,  two  converging  lines,  each  lengthen¬ 
ing  itself  by  inner  forces  of  its  own,  yet  each  destined  at  last  to 
meet  in  that  one  point  which  should  become  the  birthplace  of  the 
new  religion.  .And  would  we  express  in  one  short  formula  the  law 
of  these  two  apparently  opposing  yet  really  co-operating  force.s,  we 
j  may  put  it  thus  :  Judma,  in  all  the  stages  of  its  history,  sought  God  ; 
Greece  sought  man.’  (P.  167.) 

No  one  who  remembers  Mr.  Gladstone’s  eloquent  expansion 
of  this  thought,  in  his  late  farewell  speech  at  Edinburgh,  needs 
to  be  reminded  that  all  this  is  thoroughly  Christian  and  even 
Churchman-like.  Nay,  to  deny  it  would  be  downright  heresy. 
For  it  is  taught  in  every  Catechism  and  ^lanual  of  Church 
History;  it  is  stated  in  plain  terms  by  the  deepest  thinkers  of 
antiquity  ;  and  it  is  itself  the  direct  fulfilment  of  many  a  noble 
passage  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  which  shrinks  not  from  giving  a 
divine  mission  to  a  Cyrus,  a  Melchizedek,  a  Jethro,  a  Job,  a 
Hazael,  a  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  looks  forward  gladly  to  the 
I  day  when  ‘  Israel  shall  be  the  third  with  Egypt  and  with 
I  *  Assyria ;  whom  the  Lord  shall  bless,  saying.  Blessed  be 
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‘  Egypt  my  people,  and  Assyria  the  work  of  my  hands,  and 
‘  Israel  my  inheritance.’  (Isaiah  xix.  24.) 

With  the  exception  of  tliese  few  facts,  however,  in  the  early 
life  of  Jesus,  Strauss  finds  nothing  very  trustworthy  until  we 
arrive  at  his  baptism  by  John.  At  this  point  his  real  history 
begins.  That  he  was  baptised  by  John,  and  remained  with 
him  for  a  short  time,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  But 
John,  like  the  hermit  Banus  at  a  later  }>eriod,  to  judge  from 
the  descriptions  of  both  given  by  Josephus,  was  a  sort  of  in¬ 
dependent  Essene,  whose  rigorous  asceticism  and  rugged  re¬ 
proachful  method  of  address  soon  became  distasteful  to  one  of 
so  cheerful  and  social,  of  so  courteous  and  merciful,  a  temper 
as  Jesus.  Still  the  aim  of  both  w’as  the  same,  though  their 
methods  were  different.  ‘  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of 
‘  heaven  is  at  hand ;  ’  this  was  the  voice  Avhich  resounded  in 
the  wilderness  among  the  crowds  of  excited  and  expectant 
Jews.  And  it  meant  (says  Strauss)  nothing  more  or  less  than 
this :  that  the  Messiah  was  about  to  appear,  but  that  his  ap- 
]>earing  would  bring  good  only  to  those  whose  hearts  were  pre- 
iwring  for  his  coming ;  while  to  the  rest  he  woidd  be  like  a 
winnowing  fan,  separating  the  chaff  for  the  burning  (p.  189). 

Now  all  this,  again,  is  precisely  what  the  Church  has  al¬ 
ways  taught.  And  if  she  has  chosen  to  clothe  her  statement 
of  it  in  words  culled  from  Isaiah  and  Malachi,  we  really  do  not 
see  how  it  makes  any  difference  in  the  facts.  The  facts  re¬ 
main — so  far  as  we  can  understand — uncontested ;  that  John 
the  Baptist  was,  in  plain  words,  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah ; 
that,  unlike  all  his  contemporaries,  he  Avas  inspired  with  the 
idea  that  the  true  preparation  for  him  was,  not  the  purchasing 
of  daggers  or  the  broadening  of  phylacteries,  but  the  conversion 
of  the  heart ;  and  that  while  he  w'as  thus  foremost  among  the 
files  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  still  he  was  less  clear  in  his  assur¬ 
ance  that  Jesus  was  that  Messiah,  and  more  open  to  offence 
at  his  new  methods  of  procedure,  than  the  least  of  those  who 
had  actually  attached  themselves  to  his  person.  Add  to  all 
this — what  seems  likewise  allowed — that  he  actually  foretold 
what  soon  after  came  to  pass :  viz.  that  those  who  rejected 
the  Messiah  would  be  utterly  and  fearfully  destroved,  while 
the  remnant  that  accepted  him  would  form  the  germ  of  a  great 
future  organisation,  subject  in  some  way  to  his  sovereignty ; 
and  we  really  do  not  know  what  Churchmen  could  ask  for 
more  from  Mr.  Strauss. 

The  next  scene  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  genuine  his¬ 
tory  of  J  esus  is  his  Galilman  ministry ;  the  duration  of  which 
could  not  have  been  more  than  a  few  years,  for  even  Tacitus 
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(Annals,  xv.  44)  places  his  crucifixion  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
whose  procuratorship  ended  a.d.  36.  During  these  few  years, 
and  wfith  the  means  at  his  command  which  have  been  already 
described,  it  somehow  or  other  came  to  pass  that  this  Galilajan 
carpenter  made  such  an  impression  on  his  contemporaries,  that 
they  almost  unanimously  hoped,  or  feared,  he  was  the  Messiah  ; 
that  they  came  to  attribute  to  him  the  most  astonishing 
miracles :  that,  so  far  from  being  brought  to  their  senses  by 
his  crucifixion,  they  got  it  into  their  heads  that  he  was  risen 
from  the  dead,  and  had  conversed,  Avalked,  and  eaten  with 
several  of  those  who  had  known  him  best  before  ;  nay,  that  on 
subsequent  reflection  they  felt  nothing  could  possibly  account  for 
his  greatness  short  of  some  theory  which  made  him  positively 
divine, — a  theory  for  which  they  found  no  precedent  or  authority 
whatever  in  Judaism,  but  were  obliged  to  shape  it  by  the  help 
of  Alexandrian  Platonism,  whose  line  of  thought  converged 
exactly  at  the  right  moment  upon  that  precise  spot.  Yet  we  are 
constantly  reminded,  it  was  with  the  most  consummate  wisdom 
tnd  genius  (to  say  the  least)  that  Jesus  managed  to  produce 
these  results.  The  Messiah  of  the  jmpular  imagination  was 
no  Man  of  Sorrows  meekly  riding  on  an  ass  ;  but  a  warrior,  a 
good  hater  of  the  Romans,  a  zealot  like  Judas  the  Gaulonlte. 
He  was  to  be  no  ‘  Son  of  Man,’  but  a  ‘  Son  of  God,’ — a 
human  hero,  that  is,  like  David  and  Solomon  of  old ;  aimed 
with  God’s  fury  and  God’s  arrows  against  the  heathen,  who 
hid  run  up  such  a  score  of  vengeance  in  captivities,  taxations, 
tnd  oppressions  of  all  sorts  upon  Jehovah’s  favourites,  that  it 
was  a  perfect  marvel — under  which  none  but  a  cold-blooded 
Sadducee  could  sit  still — that  the  crack  of  doom  was  de¬ 
layed  so  intolerably  long.  Amid  such  an  atmosphere  as  this 
it  was  that  Jesus  had  to  work  ;  and  out  of  this  red-hot  seeth¬ 
ing  mass  of  Jewish  fanaticism,  by  a^ — we  must  not  say  ‘  divine  :  ’ 
let  us  say — skilful  blow,  to  forge  the  Christian  Church.  Let 
os  see  how  he  went  to  work. 

‘  It  is  the  life  of  a  wandering  teacher  that  the  Evangelists  with 
one  consent  attribute  to  Jesus.  Capernaum,  the  liomo  of  his 
hvourite  disciples,  was  indeed  his  frequent  resort :  but  for  the  most 
part  he  traversed  the  country  attended  by  a  company  of  trusted 
disciples  and  of  women  who  provided  for  the  wants  of  the  society 
out  of  their  own  resources.*  (P.  243.)  ‘  That  Jesus  as  a  teacher  made 
so  overpowering,  and  upon  sympathising  souls  an  inelfaceablc,  im¬ 
pression,  is  not  only  told  us  by  the  Evangelists,  but  is  ratified  by  the 
Ustorical  results.  He  was  no  Rabbi.  He  taught  not  as  the  Scribes. 
With  logical  artifices  he  had  nothing  to  do  ;  but  only  Avith  the  word 
4at  smites  conviction  by  its  own  intrinsic  truth.  Hence  in  Ids 
Gospels  that  rich  collection  of  sentences  or  maxim?,  of  terse  and 
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pregnant  sayings  which,  apart  from  their  religious  worth,  are  for 
their  clear  spiritual  insight  and  for  their  straight  unerring  aim  lo 
beyond  all  price.  “  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  be  Caesar’i,* 
&c., — these  are  imperishable  sayings;  because  in  them  truths, 
that  experience  is  ever  ratifying  afresh,  are  clothed  in  a  form  which 
is  at  the  same  time  precisely  expressive  and  also  universally  intel¬ 
ligible.’  (P.  253.)  ‘  The  consciousness  of  a  Prophetic  mission  arose  in 
him  before  that  of  his  Messiahship.  Or  rather  we  may  well  con- 
ceive  that  Jesus,  while  himself  clear  upon  the  point,  chose  in  speak¬ 
ing  to  others  an  expression  [Son  of  man]  which  was  not  yet  in  vogue 
as  a  title  for  the  Messiah.  Thus  he  avoided  imposing  upon  hisdii- 
ciples  and  the  people  a  mere  authoritative  belief  in  his  Messiahship, 
but  allowed  it  to  grow  up  spontaneously  from  within.  ...  The 
more  so,  as  he  found  reason  to  fear  that  by  giving  himself  out  at 
once  for  the  Messiah  he  should  wake  up  all  those  political  hopes, 
which  bore  a  sense  diametrically  opposite  to  that  in  which  alone  he 
would  consent  to  be  Messiah.’  (P.  227.)  ‘  Meanwhile,  however  much 
Jesus  might  decline  any  corporeal  miracles,  do  them  he  must— ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ideas  of  that  time — whether  he  would  or  no.  So 
soon  as  ever  he  was  held  to  be  a  Prophet,  at  once  he  was  credited 
with  miraculous  powers  :  and  no  sooner  was  he  credited  with  them, 
than  they  were  sure  to  appear  in  reality.  It  were  strange  if,  among 
the  crowds  that  approached  to  touch  his  garments  wherever  he  came, 
none  found  a  cure  or  an  alleviation  of  his  disease  from  an  excited 
imagination  or  from  a  strong  sensuo-spiritual  impression.  And  the 
cure  was  then  attributed  to  the  wonder-working  power  of  Jesus.’ 
(P.  265.) 

For  ourselves,  we  are  content  with  such  admissions  as  these 
from  the  greatest  living  master  of  the  modem  destructive  criti¬ 
cism.  No  one  in  his  senses,  who  is  not  the  victim  of  some 
preconceit  ed  idea,  can  possibly  go  so  far  as  this,  and  not  soon 
be  compelled  to  go  a  good  deal  farther.  He  may  not  indeed 
be  able  to  embrace — until,  at  least,  he  understands  their  real 
meaning — the  barbarisms  that  have  been  bequeathed  to  us  by 
the  scholastic  philosophy.  He  may  disdain  to  pronounce  aright 
the  Shibboleth  of  a  mere  Latin  orthodoxy,  entangled  in  dry  legal¬ 
isms,  stupefied  with  forensic  fictions,  and  catholic  in  nothing  but 
the  name.  He  may  not  picture  heaven  and  earth  to  his  ima¬ 
gination  as  they  once  were  pictured,  or  conceive  of  Christian 
miracles  in  the  childish  way  which  M.  Renan  supposes  to  be  the 
only  one  the  Church  allows,  viz.  as  ‘  s[)ecial  interventions,  like 
‘  that  of  a  clock-maker  putting  his  finger  in,  to  remedy  the  defects 
‘  of  his  wheels.’  (^Apotres,  p.  xlvii.)  He  may  have  seen,  in 
short,  that  the  lessons  of  the  Bible  and  of  Theology  are  learnt, 
liko  all  other  really  effective  lessons,  in  an  order  which  is 
educational  rather  than  philosophical ;  and  that  the  true  order 
of  thought  reverses  the  order  of  the  lesson-book.  But  that  very 
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enfranchisement  of  his  mind  from  the  preconceptions  of  the 
nursery  renders  him  less  willing  to  be  bound  by  the  mere 
dogmas  of  the  lecture-room.  And  unless  he  is  content  meekly 
to  stop  short  just  where  Strauss  has  drawn  the  line,  at  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  ‘  a  mere  individual  genius,  designed  (when  fuel  enough 
‘  has  been  collected)  to  apply  the  enkindling  spark  ’  (p.  167)  ; 
or  immures  his  thought  w’ithin  some  Hegelian  pantheism,  that 
(like  the  witch  of  Endor)  conjures  up  gods  out  of  the  earth, 
instead  of  bringing  down  God  from  heaven ;  he  will  not  be 
warned  off  from  the  yet  farther  and  deeper  inquiry,  ‘  loho  then 
‘  designed  ’  all  these  converging  lines  ?  and  whence  came  that 
clear  unerring  mind,  that  pure  and  guileless  spirit,  which,  in 
Christ  the  ‘  corner-stone,’  completed  all,  gave  a  meaning  to 
all,  and  by  the  master-stroke  of  a  few  years’  work  in  long-pre¬ 
pared  Galilee  created  Christendom  ? 

These  are  the  points  which  it  really  concerns  us  to  know. 
And  they  are  points  upon  which  the  bewildered  philosophy 
of  M  M.  Sti’auss  and  Renan  has  absolutely  no  answer  to  give. 
For  they  cannot  surely  mean  to  tell  us  that  Christ  is  only  the 
ultimate  development  of  forces  latent  in  the  mushroom  and 
the  sponge:  that  he  is  the  product  of  an  unconscious  series, 
pushing  outwards  towards  consciousness  and  rationality  ;  a 
series  calculated  by  no  pre-existing  Mind,  a  product  brooded 
over  by  no  life-giving  spirit.  Why,  the  very  sponge  and 
the  mushroom,  the  Icthyosaurus  and  the  plants  of  the  coal- 
measures,  the  light  of  the  nebulae  and  the  serial  law  itself,  all 
reveal  a  Reason  human  in  quality,  but  ante-human  in  time, 
and  super-human  in  degree,  and  presenting  not  the  slightest 
indications  of  development  or  change  of  any  sort.  Now  this 
all-embracing  and  changeless  Reason  is  what  Theology 
means  by  God ;  and  the  arrangements  by  which,  at  crossing- 
places  in  their  orbits,  man’s  w'orld  is  met  and  illumined  by 
jAenomena  belonging  to  another  zone,  and  moving  in  another 
plane,  are  what  she  terms  Miracles.  And  knowing,  as  we  do, 
nothing  whatever  about  God,  except  what  He  pleases  to  reveal 
to  us, — and  impotent  as  our  imagination  is  (by  the  very  laws 
of  its  nature)  to  project  any  sane  conception  of  God  upon  its 
mirror,  except  under  a  personal  form, — when  we  find  a  point 
in  history  at  which  a  Person  stands,  who  ‘  shines  out  as  a 
‘  thoroughly  and  intrinsically  lovely  nature,  who  needed  only 
‘  to  unfold  himself  from  himself,  to  grow  to  greater  con- 
‘  sciousness  of  himself,  greater  confidence  in  himself,  with  no 
‘  need  for  change  of  aim,  no  need  of  self-correction  ’  (  Strauss, 
p.  208) ;  and  when  we  know,  from  nineteen  centuries’  experience, 
how  the  spirit  of  this  single  Person  has  poured  through  all 
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the  veins  of  huuuui  society  a  fresh  and  vital  force,  given 
hope  to  publicans  and  sinnei's  of  all  time,  redeemed  men’s 
souls  from  the  swine-troughs  of  sense,  and  shown  for  once 
the  highest  ideal  of  man  clothed  in  actual  flesh  and  blood,-— 
we  challenge  anyone  to  produce  a  more  rational  theory  about 
this  Person  than  that  which  has  obtained  currency  in  the 
Christian  Church ;  or  to  point  out  any  bar  which  a  mature 
and  philosophical  conception  of  God  presents  against  regard¬ 
ing  this  unique  Person  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Divine 
Reason  upon  earth.  For  all  that  is  required  to  be  conceded, 
in  oi-der  to  stamp  this  conception  with  perfect  credibility,  is 
that  Pantheism  be  false  and  Theism  true :  in  other  Avoids, 
that  the  distinction  betAveen  moral  good  and  moral  evil  be 
held  a  real  one ;  and  that  the  convergence  of  all  the  lines 
of  history  to  produce  a  human  conductor  of  heaven’s  light 
and  life  to  earth  has  been  the  Avork  of  a  conscious  Reason, 
and  not  of  a  mere  blind  force  Avhich  explains  nothing,  but 
rather  begs  humbly  for  explanation  itself. 

How  then  do  these  writers  manage  to  escape  a — to  them— 
Avholly  undesired  conclusion  ?  They  have  invented  two  dcArices, 
tAvo  loopholes,  the  most  extraordinary  and  unscientific  (as  it 
appears  to  us),  that  ever  Avere  proclaimed  in  the  name  of 
science  as  breaches  in  the  fortress  of  religion.  And  these 
loopholes  they  labour,  by'  every  manoeuvre  in  their  power, 
incessantly  to  enlarge.  Reason  having  tried  her  utmost  against 
Christianity  in  vain,  the  assault  is  noAv  to  be  attempted  through 
the  imagination.  And  Avhile  the  ridicule  is  unsparing  Avhich, 
in  his  earlier  Avork,  Strauss  heaped  on  the  worn-out  methods  of 
the  rationalists,  Ave  may  safely  predict  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  Avhen  the  same  measure  Avill  be  as  deservedly  meted  out 
to  himself,  and  to  M.  Renan,  Avho  is  mainly  res|)onslble  for  the 
second  of  the  tAvo  remarkable  arguments  we  are  about  to  de¬ 
scribe. 

Everyone  is  perfectly  aAvare  that  by  the  laAvs  of  our  imagina¬ 
tion,  every  scene  Avhich  is  impressed  upon  the  retina  of  our  eye, 
every  sound  which  is  carried  through  the  nerves  of  the  ear, 
receives  a  colour,  shape  and  meaning,  from  the  living  and  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  of  the  recipient.  It  is  imjiossible  that  it  should 
be  otherwise.  A  living  human  brain  is  not  like  a  dead  sheet 
of  imper,  which  passively  receives  and  helplessly  retains 
everything  that  may  happen  to  be  marked  upon  it  It  is  only 
by  a  process  of  selection  and  grouping,  in  accordance  with 
habits  and  qualities  given  by  education  and  nature,  that 
coherent  images  are  formed  and  sane  conceptions  engendered. 
If  anyone  doubt  this,  let  him  only  AA'atch  the  spontaneous 
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effort  of  Ills  mind,  when  some  object  presents  itself  in  the  dusk 
or  in  the  distance,  to  mould  it  into  an  intelHprible  shape,  and  he 
will  catch  himself  (as  it  were)  in  the  very  act  of  conception. 
The  colour,  the  outline,  the  motion,  the  top  part,  the  bottom 
part,  will  be  sjwntaneously  selected  for  attention ;  and  some 
person  previously  known,  some  hobgoblin  previously  believed 
in,  some  animal  thought  likely  to  be  there,  will  be  created  out 
of  the  impressions  given,  and  be  projected  wthout  a  moment’s 
delay  upon  the  imagination.  Now  this,  which  in  its  proper 
proportions  is  a  scientific  truth,  is  seized  ujiun  by  Mr.  Strauss, 
exaggerated  into  the  most  enormous  and  grotesque  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  then  employed  as  an  engine  to  overthi-ow  the  truth 
of  Christianity.  The  Jewish  mind  (he  says)  in  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  was  full  of  Old  Testament  ideas.  The  Prophets  and  the 
Mosaic  law  had  so  far  educated  the  nation,  that  they  had  sup¬ 
plied  them  with  a  whole  series  of  types  and  forms  of  thought. 

So  that  when  Jesus  of  Nazareth  appeared,  and  especially  after 
lus  abrupt  and  violent  death,  the  events  of  those  few  pregnant 
years  threw  themselves  into  the  shapes  for  which  Judaism  had 

Sirej)ared  men’s  minds,  but  w'hich  in  fact  had  no  reality,  and 
or  which  this  preparation  had  been  quite  fortuitous.  Need  we 
point  out,  once  more,  the  strange  discovery  which  Strauss  here 
makes  of  his  essential,  though  unconscious  orthodoxy  ?  The 
slightest  violence  done  to  the  surface  of  the  philosopher  reveals 
the  doctor  of  divinity  within.  For  every  word  of  this,  so  fai¬ 
ls  it  is  affirmative  and  not  negative,  is  precisely  the  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  Church  from  the  beginning.  It  is  the  denials 
only  that  she  denies.  It  is  the  negations  which  she  thinks  are 
difficult  to  prove.  Nor  has  Strauss  succeeded  in  proving  them, 
unless,  as  before,  Hegelianism  be  allowed  to  have  blotted  out  a 
conscious  Go<l  from  history.  All  he  has  done  is,  to  caricature 
the  old  church  theory  by  a  ludicrous  exaggeration ;  and  to 
conjecture,  among  the  Jews  at  that  time,  such  an  inflamed  con¬ 
dition  of  the  function  above  described,  as  to  transcend  all  like¬ 
lihood  and  all  nature,  and  to  generate  Christendom  out  of 
a  nation  of  lunatics.  For  what  mental  condition  short  of 
lunacy  could  have  argued,  as  Strauss  supposes  the  Apostles  to 
have  argued,  ‘  The  Old  Testament  represents  Christ  as  doing 
‘such  and  such  things ;  therefore,  although  >ve  neither  heard 
‘nor  saw  anything  of  the  sort,  he  did  them.’ 

‘  But,’  replies  Strauss,  ‘  w-e  have  no  notion  how  the  Apostles 
‘  argued  or  what  they  said  ;  for  all  our  accounts  are  at  second 
‘  hand.  Mark  and  Luke  are  confessedly  so  ;  and  Matthew  is 
‘  a  translated  and  expanded  work,  on  the  basis  of  Matthew’s 
‘genuine  collection  of  discourses ;  while  John  is  a  wholly  ficti- 
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‘  tious  gospel,  due  to  some  one  well  versed  in  the  Alexandrian 
‘  philosophy  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century.’  Now, 
without  entering  into  all  the  perplexed  detail  of  gospel  criticism, 
let  the  reader  simply  recollect  the  following  facts,  and  he  will  be 
in  a  position  to  judge  whether  we  can  depend  u|x)n  the  New 
Testament  or  not.  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian  Avere  two  writers  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  second  century  ;  the  former  had  s{)ent  his 
youth  among  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and  had  migrated 
among  the  Christians  of  Gaul ;  the  latter  was  a  presbyter  in  the 
Latin  Church  of  North  Africa.  Both  were  strong  tradition¬ 
alists;  and  both  distinctly  appeal  to  the  four  canonical  gospels 
by  name.  But  Avould  churches  so  Avidely  remote  as  those  of 
Smyrna,  Carthage,  and  Ijyons,  with  one  accord  receive  as 
Scripture  four  bcH)ks  Avhich  Avere  only  a  few  years  old  ?  And 
besides,  Irenaeus  had  been  in  his  youth  a  companion  of  Poly¬ 
carp,  the  disciple  of  St.  ,John.  Is  it  credible  that  St.  John’s 
Gospel  could  have  been  received  by  him  if  it  had  been  never 
heard  of  till  a.d.  150?  Moreover,  about  a.d.  150,  Celsus 
quotes  both  the  synoptical  gospels  and  St.  John,  and  says,  ‘all 
*  this  I  have  taken  out  of  your  OAvn  Scriptures.’  About  the 
same  date,  Thet>philus  and  Tatian  both  constructed  a  Harmony 
of  the  Four  Gos{)els;  and  ten  years  earlier  still,  Justm 
Martyr  speaks  of  gospels  Avritten  by  the  Apostles  and  their 
companions ;  meaning,  there  can  surely  be  little  question,  the 
four  as  we  noAv  have  them.  TAventy  years  before  that,  Poly- 
carj)  uses  St.  MattheAV,  and  quotes  the  First  Epistle  of  St 
John,  Avhich  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  (under  any  snp[Kisi- 
tion)  by  the  same  author  as  the  Gospel.  And  about  the  same 
j>eriod,  Papias,  a  bishop  in  Asia  Minor,  Avho  tells  us  he  took 
particular  pains  to  collect  oral  information  from  survivors  who  I 
had  knoAvn  the  Aj)ostles,  describes  how  MattheAV  wrote  origin¬ 
ally  in  IlebreAV,  and  hoAv  Mark  dreAV  his  materials  from  St 
Peter.  The  passage  is  but  a  fragment  preserved  in  Eusebius, 
so  that  no  sound  argument  against  St.  John  can  be  draAvn 
e  silentio,  any  more  than  against  St.  Paul  or  St.  Luke.  Thus 
we  are  brought  doAvn  to  about  a.d.  100,  without  a  trace  of  any 
conciliar  action,  or  of  any  controversy  on  the  subject  which 
cannot  easily  be  explained.  The  Church  emerges  from  the 
first  century  Avith  the  sacred  book  of  the  four  Gospels  in  her 
hand.  The  very  earliest  apocryphal  gospels  only  attempt  to 
fill  up  the  blanks  in  their  narrative,  and  never  give  a  comj)€ting 
account.  The  most  ancient  of  all  was  held  by  Jen)me,  who 
translated  it,  to  be  the  IlebrcAV  original  of  St.  MattheAV.  The 
Montanists,  in  their  AA  ildest  hatred  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  could 
only  attribute  it  to  his  contemporary  Cerinthus.  And  every 
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recent  discovery,  such  as  the  missing  end  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies  (containing  a  quotation  from  St.  John),  and  the 
original  Greek  of  Barnabas  (giving  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel  the 
honourable  title  of  ‘  Scripture  ’),  only  tends  to  corroborate  the 
proof,  that  we  have  in  the  four  Gospels  the  primitive  records  of 
Christianity,  and  a  trustworthy  means  for  understanding  what 
the  mind  and  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  really  was.*  And 
if  80,  we  repeat,  the  supjiosition  that  the  healthiest,  simplest, 
md  sanest  form  of  religion  the  world  has  ever  seen,  should 
have  taken  its  rise  from  such  a  hotbed  of  fatuity  and  insanity 
as  Strauss  would  have  us  believe,  appears  to  us  to  make  greater 
demands  by  far  uiion  our  credulity  than  the  hypothesis  it  is 
invented  to  supei’sede ;  and  to  be  fitly  suspended  upon  the 
following  sentence,  wiitten  for  a  very  different  purpose : — 

‘  There  are  things  which  do  not,  indeed,  like  miracles,  contra- 
‘  vene  the  laws  of  nature,  but  which  contradict  historical  proba- 
‘  bility  ;  that  is,  are  easier  to  conceive  of  as  imaginary  than  as 
‘true.’  {Strauss,  p.  402.) 

The  second  loophole  by  which  these  writers,  and  especially 
M.  Renan,  endeavour  to  escape  from  the  necessity  of  believing 
the  testimony  of  the  Evangelists,  belongs  to  the  same  class  of 
arguments.  The  object,  in  both  cases  alike,  is  to  maintain  the 
Pantheistic  as  against  the  Theistic  view'  of  history ;  and  to 
elude  the  recognition  of  what  Theology  (in  its  popular  lan¬ 
guage.)  calls  ‘  the  finger  of  God  ’  in  Christianity,  by  showing 
that  it  can  be  accounted  for  by  causes  which  are  well  witliin 
the  narrow  horizon  of  our  own  experience.  Little  indeed 
would  be  gained  by  success.  For  a  god  Pan,  who  developed 
himself  in  such  a  blundering  and  ridiculous  way  as  is  here 
supposed,  would  quickly  set  people  thinking  whether  he  were 
a  god  at  all ;  or  cQd  not  need  some  better  interpreters,  at  least, 
who  would  credit  him  with  an  honest  walk  and  conversation 
along  the  highroad  of  Nature  and  Health,  instead  of  tracking 
his  cloven  footsteps  among  the  devious  by-ways  of  disease. 
It  would  be  au  ill  exchange,  if  we  Avere  to  give  up  the  super¬ 
natural  Christ  for  an  infra-natural  one;  and,  to  retort  Hume’s 
argument  upon  himself,  it  is  far  more  consonant  to  probability 
that  philosophers  should  err,  than  that  the  world  should  have 
been  regenerated  by  myth-bewildered  fishermen  and  hysterical 
Magdalena,  while  God  Avas  (as  it  Avere )  asleep,  and  suffered 
(lis^e  and  error  to  steal  a  march  upon  Him,  for  the  endless 
benefit  of  the  human  race. 


*  This  argument  is  well  drawn  out  in  Tischendorf  *8  pamphlet, 
‘Wann  wurden  unsere  Evangelien  verfasst?  ’ 
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Yet  such  is,  in  j)lain  words,  the  theory  of  ^M.  Renan. 

‘  The  formation  of  Christendom,’  says  he,  ‘  is  the  greatest 
‘  event  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world.’  But  only  a  few 
pages  farther  on  we  read, 

‘  The  glory  of  the  Resurrection  belongs  then  to  Mary  Magdalene. 
Next  to  Jesus,  it  is  she  who  has  done  the  most  for  the  founding  of 
Christendom.  The  shadow  created  by  the  delicate  senses  of  the 
!Magdalen  hovers  still  above  the  world.  Queen  and  patron  of  idea¬ 
lists,  she  above  all  others  has  known  how  to  make  her  dream  a 
reality  and  to  impose  on  all  men  the  sacred  vision  of  her  impassioned 
soul.  Her  grand  affirmation  of  the  woman’s  heart,  “  He  is  risen!” 
has  been  the  basis  of  the  world’s  faith.  Get  thee  gone  then,  im¬ 
potent  Reason!  Presume  not  to  apply  thy  cold  analysis  to  this 
master-work  of  idealism  and  of  love.  If  Philosophy  gives  up  the 
attempt  to  console  this  poor  race  of  men,  betrayed  by  fate,  let  mad¬ 
ness  approach  and  put  her  hand  to  the  task.  Where  is  the  sage 
who  has  ever  given  such  joy  to  the  world,  as  the  possessed  woman— 
Mary  of  Magdala  ?  ’  (Apotres,  p.  13.) 

If  we  had  not  the  page  lying  open  before  us,  it  would  seem 
positively  ineredible  that  a  man  of  such  mental  and  moral 
qualities  as  M.  Renan  possesses,  should  be  so  far  the  victim 
of  a  foregone  conclusion  as  to  think  this  a  rational  explanation 
of  the  literary  and  historical  phenomena  of  our  Lord’s  Resurrec¬ 
tion.  Yet  after  an  interval  of  three  years  for  reflection,  this 
expansion  of  the  hint  given  in  his  earlier  volume,  this  revived 
embodiment  of  the  long-burietl  calumny  of  Celsus,* — still 
seems  to  this  almost-Christian,  who,  unlike  his  own  Magdalen, 
loves  yet  cannot  believe  in  Christ,  worth  putting  down  on 
l)aper  as  a  sufficient  solution  of  the  problem !  In  Strauss,  a 
person  of  colder  and  more  masculine  temperament,  we  are  pre- 
])ared  for  anything.  The  dissecting  knife  is  for  ever  in  his 
hands.  And  he  cannot  even  put  together  again  ‘  for  the 
‘  German  people  ’  the  disjecta  membra  of  their  Christ,  without 
perpetually  flourishing  his  favourite  wcajvm,  and  making  a 
surgical  demonstration  of  every  member  in  detail.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is,  they  will  not  believe  that  a  Christ  so  put  together 
can  be  alive.  iNI.  Renan,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  to  his 
countiymen  a  thoroughly  living  and  to  them,  it  seems,  con¬ 
ceivable  Christ.  But,  alas  ! — we  hope  we  shall  be  pardoned, 
for  it  cannot  be  otherwise  expressed — his  .Icsus  is  a  Freilch 
mesmerist,  and  his  ^Magdalens  and  iHarles  may  be  met  with  any 
day',  in  all  their  gushing  and  sentimental  beauty,  kneeling  in 
Notre  Dame,  or  walking  on  ])ilgrlmage  to  the  wonder-working 
Lady  of  La  Salcttc.  Xo  wonder  that  such  a  ‘  fifth  Gospel 

*  Cf.  Origen  c.  Celsum,  ii.  55. 
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of  sentiment  and  hallucination  should  meet  witli  little  accept¬ 
ance  on  this  more  prosaic  side  of  the  Channel  I  No  Avonder 
that  a  drama,  in  which  figures  take  their  part  that  have  assuredly 
never  lived  in  the  flesh,  but  only  in  French  prints  or  in  the 
Avaxwork  of  a  convent  chapel,  should  be  rejected  Avith  disdain 
by  the  practical  and  sober  Englishman !  No  Avonder  that,  in 
spite  of  the  fascination  of  its  style,  the  candour  and  lucidity  of 
its  argumentation,  and  the  extreme  interest  and  A'alue  of  its 
historical  sketches — especially  from  the  tAvelfth  chapter  onAvards, 
where  the  victory  of  Christianity  over  Paganism  is  described — 
this  second  volume  must  be  condemned  as  a  greater  theolo¬ 
gical  failure  even  than  the  first ;  to  be  pardoned  only  for  its 
lmi)ortant  admissions  of  the  genuineness  of  St.  John’s  Gospel, 
of  St.  Luke’s  tAvo  books,  and  of  the  seven  main  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  and  for  its  heartfelt  sympathy  for  all  that  is  freest 
and  noblest  in  the  Christian  ideas. 

It  is  Avith  feelings  of  great  relief,  therefore,  that  Ave  turn 
from  Strauss  and  Renan  and  open  the  noAv  celebrated  Avork  of 
our  OAvn  countryman,  Avhoever  he  may  be — the  author  of 
‘  Ecce  Homo.’  There  are  fcAv,  j)robably,  of  our  readers  Avho 
are  not  already  Avell  acquainted  Avith  the  book.  For  not  only 
has  it  passed  through  five  or  six  editions,  but  it  has  been  re¬ 
viewed  in  every  peiiodlcal,  been  canvasse<l  in  every  social 
circle,  and  been  carried  by  the  angry  Avaves  of  controversy 
into  unnumbered  nooks  and  corners,  Avhither  in  calmer  weather 
it  would  assuredly  have  never  found  its  Avay.  The  contro¬ 
versy,  indeed,  which  it  has  occasioned,  is  quite  as  curious  and 
interesting  a  phenomenon  as  the  book  itself,  and  highly  in¬ 
structive  as  to  the  present  state  of  English  theological  opinion. 

,  Nor  could  we  desire  any  plainer  corroboi-ation  of  the  state¬ 
ment  laid  doAvn  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  than  is  given 
by  the  exhibition  that  reviewers,  quarterly  or  othervA'ise,  seem 
to  have  been  compelled  to  make  of  their  true  selves  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  this  graphic  and  admirable  ‘  Survey  of  the  Person  and 
‘  Work  of  Jesus  Christ.’  But  on  this  subject  Ave  shall  have 
more  to  say  by  and  by.  At  present  we  Avish  simply  to  draAv 
attention  to  the  salient  features  of  the  AVork,  and  to  shoAv  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  for  our  judgment  that  it  is,  Avithout  any  exception, 
the  most  important  contribution  towards  a  restoration  of  belief 
that  our  own  generation  has  seen. 

Had  not  the  grave  closed  over  the  once  speaking  eye 
and  toiling  brain  of  Robertson  of  Brighton,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  anonymous  book  Avould  have  been  ascribed 
to  him.  For  the  calm  and  even  march  of  its  sentences  and 
the  balanced  self-control  of  its  bearing,  even  amid  the  hottest 
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fire  of  controversy,  does  not  wholly  conceal  the  martial 
ardour  which  glows  within ;  and  there  are  many  passages 
which  reveal  the  scorn  of  a  manly  soul  for  Pharisaism 
whether  of  the  first  or  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  which 
indicate  abundant  vigour  to  chastise  it.  There  is,  too,  the 
same  unflinching  determination  to  push  through  all  the  cloud 
of  skirmishing  jwlemics,  and  to  arrive  at  the  heart  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  the  same  stem  resolve  to  crush  the  shell  of  dogma  and 
release  the  vital  germ  of  truth ;  the  same  earnest  loyalty  to 
Christ,  and  even  to  his  Church, — which  gave  to  Robertson  such 
wonderful  jx)wer,  and  have  spread  his  fragmentary  ‘  Sermons’ 
wherever  the  English  language  is  sjwken.  Perhaps  our 
countrymen  are,  in  theology  as  well  as  in  other  things,  sus¬ 
picious  of  an  over-completeness.  And  therefore  the  fragmen¬ 
tary  condition  and  tentative  attitude  of  ‘  Ecce  Homo,’  too,  may 
have  contributed  to  its  wide  influence.  At  any  rate,  we  hold 
ourselves  justified  in  saying  that  in  this  book — incomplete,  un- 
dramatic,  and  not  very  critical,  as  it  confessedly  is — Ave  have 
the  English  ‘  Life  of  Jesus,’  thoroughly  adapted  to,  and 
characteristic  of,  the  country  Avhence  it  sprang  ;  and  not  only 
worthy  of  comparison  Avith  the  more  scientific  and  more  his¬ 
trionic  Avorks  Avhich  have  proceeded  from  Germany  and  France, 
but  distinctly  taking  the  lead  of  them  in  point  of  successful 
handling  of  the  question. 

That  question  is :  What  Avas  the  origin  of  Christianity  ? 
Was  it  human  or  divine?  Was  Jesus  Christ  a  great  genius, 
or  the  Son  of  God  ?  Noav,  in  the  solution  of  this  question, 
everything  depends — as  we  said  before — on  the  avenue  by 
Avhich  it  is  approached.  Germany  has  chosen  to  approach  it 
by  the  Reason ;  and  entangled  at  the  very  outset  in  an  infinite  . 
multitude  of  knotty  critical  details,  has  never  been  able  to 
advance  one  step ;  till  Strauss,  with  his  rash  sword  of  ‘  the 
‘  Mythical  hyj>othesis,’  at  length  hewed  the  whole  subject  into 
pieces,  and  left  it  incoherent  and  useless  for  all  the  practical 
wants  of  men.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  has  approached  it 
on  the  side  of  the  Imagination  ;  and  shrinking  from  the  infinite¬ 
simal  detail  of  critical  labour,  has — perhaps  Avith  over-haste — 
grasped  at  results,  and  .arranged  those  results  by  the  aid  of  a 
totally  fallacious  canon,  viz.  that  beauty  of  form  is  some 
guarantee  for  truth  of  fact.  It  Avas  reserved  for  England  to 
make  her  approaches  on  the  Moral  side,  and  to  show  hoAV, 
seizing  the  clue  laid  doAvn  by  the  Founder  of  Christianity 
himself,  it  was  possible  to  advance  dt  once  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  labyrinth,  to  grasp  there  at  one  vieAv,  not  indeed  all  the 
details,  but  the  broad  grouping  of  those  details  and  their 
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relative  importance  to  the  question  and  to  each  other,  and  from 
thence,  with  the  tranquil  vigour  which  such  a  position  always 
inspires,  to  proceed  at  leisure  and  with  perfect  security  to  the 
gradual  unravelling  of  the  interesting  matters  that  surround 
the  main  question  in  dispute.  Thus  ‘  Ecce  Homo  ’  could 
hardly  hope  to  escape  the  charge  of  being  an  incomplete  work. 
Its  Incompleteness  is  its  glory.  It  is  not  so  much  a  new  work 
as  a  new  methotl.  And  a  new  method  is  what  mankind  have 
long  been  groaning  for :  not  a  mere  negative  method,  such  as 
Strauss  thinks  gootl  enough,  but  a  jwsitive  one  which  shall 
lead  to  a  rational  tranquillity,  and  show  them  how  to  ride  at 
anchor  through  the  storms  of  modem  doubt  and  disbelief. 

Accordingly  the  author  of  this  book — seizing  his  clue — 
plunges  at  once  in  medias  res.  His  critical  introduction 
occupies  twelve  lines  ;  or  rather,  is  no  introduction  at  all,  for  it 
occurs  at  the  beginning  of  chapter  v.  Whereas  Strauss’s 
‘  Einleitung  ’  fills  no  less  than  162  pages  of  closely-packed 
German  type  ;  and  Renan’s  ‘  Critique  des  documents  originaux  ’ 
demands  64  octavo  pages.  For  this  he  makes  no  ajwlogy. 
It  is  part  of  his  method,  which  he  trusts  his  readers  and 
reviewers  will  have  wit  enough  to  understand,  to  take  these 
questions  last,  instead  of  first ;  and  therefore  to  delay  them  till 
the  appearance  of  the  second  volume.  He  acknowledges  that. 

‘  What  is  now  published  is  a  fragment.  No  theoh'gical 
‘  questions  whatever  are  here  discussed.  Christ,  as  the  creator 
‘  of  modem  theology  and  religion,  will  form  the  subject  of 
‘  another  volume.’  And  accordingly, 

‘In  defining  the  position  which  Christ  assumed,  we  have  not 
entered  into  controvertible  matter.  We  have  not  rested  upon  single 
passages,  nor  drawn  from  the  fourth  Gospel.  To  deny  that  Christ 
did  undertake  to  found  and  to  legislate  for  a  new  theocratic  society, 
and  that  he  did  claim  the  office  of  Judge  of  mankind,  is  indeed  pos¬ 
sible,  but  only  to  those  who  altogether  deny  the  credibility  of  the 
extant  biographies  of  Christ.  If  those  biographies  be  admitted  to 
be  generally  trustworthy,  then  Christ  undertook  to  be  what  we  have 
described  ;  if  not,  then  of  course  this,  but  also  every  other,  account 

of  him  falls  to  the  ground . The  account  we  have  of  these 

miracles  may  be  exaggerated  ;  it  is  possible  that  in  some  special 
cases  stories  have  been  related  which  have  no  foundation  whatever ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  miracles  play  so  important  a  part  in  Christ’s 
scheme,  that  any  theory  which  would  represent  them  as  entirely  due 
to  the  imagination  of  his  followers,  or  of  a  later  age,  destroys  the 
qredibility  of  the  documents,  not  partially  but  wholly,  and  leaves 
Christ  as  mythical  a  personage  as  Hercules.  Now  the  present 
treatise  aims  to  show  that  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  not  mythical, 
by  showing  that  the  character  these  biographies  portray  is  in  all  its 
large  features  strikingly  consistent,  and  at  the  same  time  so  peculiar 
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as  to  be  altoprelhcr  beyond  tlie  reach  of  invention  both  by  individual 
genius  and  still  more  by  what  is  called  the  “  consciousness  of  an  age,” 
Now  if  the  character  depicted  in  the  Gospels  is  in  the  main  real  and 
historical,  they  must  be  generally  trustworthy,  and,  if  so,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  miracles  is  fixed  on  Christ.  In  this  case  the  reality 
of  the  miracles  themselves  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  the  opinion 
we  form  of  Christ’s  veracity,  and  this  opinion  must  arise  gradually 
from  the  careful  examination  of  his  whole  life.’  (Ecce  Homo, 
p.  41.) 


In  these  last  words  Ave  have  the  key  to  the  Avhole  book. 
The  author’s  plan  is  here  distinctly  revealed.  It  is  not  his 
intention  to  begin  by  discussing  miracles  or  the  tnistAvorthiness 
of  the  Gos[)el8  in  detail,  and  so  to  hew  his  way  (like  a  traveller 
through  the  tangled  groAA'ths  of  a  South  American  forest)  to  a 
conviction  about  Christ.  Such  a  course  seems  to  him,  as  it 
does  to  ns,  and  as  experience  has  abundantly  proA’ed  it  to  be, 
impossible.  He  chooses  the  reverse  course.  Postulating  only, 
in  the  broadest  sense,  the  general  trustworthiness  of  the  onlv 
record  we  possess,  he  is  prepared  to  evoke  from  that  record, 
fairly  and  sensibly  handled,  a  moral  conviction  of  the  puritv 
and  grandeur  of  Christ’s  character,  such  as  shall  rise  like  day¬ 
light  upon  the  scene  and  flood  the  crannies  and  the  crevices 
of  groping  criticism  Avith  hcathful  sunbeams.  And  nobly  has 
he  fulfilled  his  pur[)ose.  Limiting  the  area  of  his  investiga¬ 
tion  strictly  to  the  Ministry  of  Christ,  he  describes  in  the  first 
five  chapters  the  object  and  ideal  of  that  ministry  as  it  existed 
in  Christ’s  OAvn  mind  ;  and  proceeds  in  his  remaining  chapters 
to  shoAv  how  that  ideal  became  actually  realised  in  historical 
fact  by  the  consummate  practical  wisdom  of  that  same  incom¬ 
parable  mind.  Chapter  ai.  opens  thus : — 

‘  The  first  step  in  our  investigation  is  now  taken.  We  have  con¬ 
sidered  the  Christian  Church  in  its  idea,  that  is  to  saj',  as  it  existed 
in  the  mind  of  its  founder  and  before  it  was  realised.  Our  task  will 
now  become  more  historical  and  will  deal  with  tlie  actual  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  new  Theocracy.  .  .  The  founder’s  plan  was  simply 
this,  to  renew  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  neAV  time  tl>at  divine  Society 
of  which  the  Old  Testament  contains  the  history.  The  essenti^ 
features  of  that  ancient  Theocracy  Avere:  (1)  Tlie  Divine  Call  and 
Election  of  Abraham  ;  (2)  the  Divine  Legislation  given  to  the 
nation  through  Moses;  (3)  the  personal  relation  and  responsibility 
of  every  individual  member  of  the  Theocracy  to  its  Invisible  King. 
As  the  new  Theocracy  Avas  to  be  the  counterpart  of  the  old,  it  avss 
to  be  expected  that  these  three  features  would  be  reflected  in  it.’ 
(P.  52.) 


Yet — strange,  at  first  sight,  to  say — Avhile  the  first  of  these 
three  features  occupies  our  author  during  the  four  succeeding 
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chapters,  and  tlic  second  during  the  thirteen  chapters  that 
follow,  just  Avhen  our  attention  and  interest  are  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch,  and  Ave  are  preparing  ourselves  for  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  third  and  most  decisiAe  question  of  all — the 
book  abruptly  closes.  The  nature  of  Christ’s  sovereignty  and 
of  his  personal  relations  to  the  Church  has  never  received  any 
iliscussion  at  all ;  though  the  fact  of  his  making  royal  claims 
has  been  often  incidentally  touched  upon.  Hoav  is  this  ?  Has 
the  author  forgotten  his  plan  ?  Or  rather,  have  Ave  not,  in 
this  abriq)t  fracture,  the  Intrinsic  quality,  not  only  of  the 
fragment  Avhich  is  uoav  in  our  hands,  but  also  of  the  Avhole 
work  in  its  future  completeness,  revealed  ?  It  appears  to  us 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  alarms  and  lamentations 
which  have  so  loudly  resounded  from  the  orthodox  side  over 
this  book  are  Avholly  ill-timed  and  uncalled  for.  Everything 
indicates  that  he  has  not  rashly  taken  pen  in  hand,  before 
haA’ing  made  up  his  own  mind.  Everything  points  to  the 
conclusion,  that  ‘  the  inquiry  Avhich  proved  serviceable  to 
‘himself’  proved  so  by  convincing  him  that  the  faith  of  his 
childhood  Avas  a  reasonable  one,  and  that  the  homage  he  had 
once  paid  to  Christ  need  not  on  farther  investigation  of  his 
claims  be  withdraAvn.  We  need  only  call  attention  to  such 
passages  as  the  folloAving  : — 

‘  We  have  found  Christ  undertaking  ...  to  occupy  a  personal 
relation  of  Judge  and  Master  to  every  man,  such  as  in  the  earlier 
Theocracy  had  been  occupied  by  Jehovah  himself  without  repre¬ 
sentation.’  (P.  52.)  ‘  Within  the  Avhole  creation  of  God  nothing  more 
elevated  or  more  attractive  has  yet  l)een  found  than  he.’  (P.  52.) 
‘This  enthusiasm,  then,  was  shown  to  men  in  its  most  consummate 
form  in  Jesus  Christ.  From  him  it  floAV’s  as  from  a  fountain.  How 
it  was  kindled  in  him  aa’Iio  knoAvs  ?  The  abysmal  deeps  of  person¬ 
ality  hide  this  secret.  It  was  the  will  of  God  to  beget  no  second  son 
like  him.'  (P.321.)  ‘  What  comfort  Christ  gave  men  .  .  .  by  offer¬ 
ing  to  them  new  views  of  the  Power  by  Avhich  the  Avorld  is  governed, 
by  his  own  triumph  over  death,  and  by  his  revelation  of  eternity, 
Arill  be  the  subject  of  another  treatise.’  (P.  323.)  *  The  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Christ,  in  founding  by  his  single  will  and  poAver  a  structure 
so  durable  and  so  universal,  is  like  no  other  achievement  which 
history  records.  ...  If  in  the  tcorks  of  Nature  we  can  trace  the 
indications  of  calculation,  of  a  struggle  with  difficulties,  of  precau¬ 
tion,  of  ingenuity,  then  in  Christ’s  Avork  it  may  be  that  the  same 
indications  occur.  .  .  .  Who  can  describe  that  which  unites  men  ? 
Who  has  entered  into  the  formation  of  speech  Avhich  is  the  symbol 
of  their  union?  Who  can  describe  exhaustively  the  origin  of  Civil 
Society?  He  Avho  can  do  these  things  cau  explain  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  Church.  For  others  it  must  be  enough  to  say,  “  The  Holy 
“  Ghost  fell  on  them  that  believed.”  No  man  saw  the  building  of 
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the  New  Jerusalem,  the  workmen  crowded  together,  the  unfinished 
walls  and  unpaved  streets ;  no  man  heard  the  clink  of  trowel  and 
pickaxe  ;  it  descended  out  of  heaven  from  God.'  (P.  330.) 

With  this  striking  passage  our  author  concludes  the  present 
instalment  of  his  work.  He  has  endeavoured  to  show,  and  we 
think  he  has  succeeded  in  showing,  that  taking  the  life  of  Jesus 
only  in  its  broadest  features,  in  the  mass  and  not  in  detail,  in 
those  general  outlines  which  must  be  allowed  to  belong  to  it, 
if  we  are  supposed  to  know  anything  about  it  at  all,  nothing 
more  is  required  than  a  fearless  mental  freedom  and  an  un¬ 
clouded  moral  appreciation,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  profound  and 
tranquil  conviction  that  he  is  our  souls’  rightful  Lord  and  King, 
and — as  we  cannot  hesitate  to  add  by  anticipation — in  some 
true  sense  ‘  Divine.’  And  in  following  him  step  by  step  in  this 
truly  charitable  work  at  a  time  of  doubt  like  our  own,  we  pity 
— far  more  even  than  the  robbed  and  half-dead  traveller — the 
supercilious  passer-by  who  sees  no  need  of  the  oil  or  wine,  has 
no  heart  to  praise,  no  intelligence  to  understand,  the  saving 
efforts, — nay,  spurns  the  very  flask  beneath  his  priestly  feet 
because  there  is  something  suspicious  about  its  shape.  Yet 
what  has  the  author  done?  He  has  simply  translated  the 
dead  formulae  of  orthodoxy  into  the  living  language  of  modem 
thought  and  of  men  of  the  world.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  pre¬ 
sent^  Christianity  in  the  only  shape  in  which  men  will  receive 
it  at  the  present  day,  and  in  which  alone  it  can  effect  the 
redemption  and  conversion  of  their  souls.  He  has  dared  to 
call  charity  the  ‘  enthusiasm  of  humanity ;  ’  he  has  dared  to 
describe  the  regenerating  mission  of  the  Christian  Church  as 
*  the  improvement  of  morality  ;’  he  has  Ventured  to  change  the 
salvation  of  souls  into  their  ‘restoration  to  moral  health;’  to 
speak  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  ‘  the  Spirit  of  Holiness,’  and  of  the 
sacramental  means  of  grace  as  ‘  sacred  rites,’  ‘  essential  condi- 
‘  tions  of  membership,’  symbols  of  that  ‘  intense  personal  devo- 
‘  tion,  that  habitual  feeding  on  the  character  of  Christ,’  with¬ 
out  which  ‘  the  health  of  the  soul  ’  cannot  be  regained ;  and  all 
this  he  has  done  with  imperfections,  with  occasional  (though 
very  slight)  exaggerations,  and  with  a  few  (though  very- 
glaring)  defects  of  good  taste.  Yet  when  all  has  been  said, 
what  are  these  crimes — if  crimes  they  be — compared  to  the 
merit  of  having  penned  the  following  noble  passage  :  — 

‘  We  ought  to  be  just  as  tolerant  of  an  imperfect  creed  as  we  are 
of  an  imperfect  practice.  Everything  which  can  be  urged  in  excuse 
for  the  latter  may  also  be  pleaded  for  the  former.  If  the  way  to 
Chri>tian  action  is  beset  by  corrupt  habits  and  misleading  passions, 
the  path  to  Christian  truth  is  overgrown  with  prejudices  and  strewn 
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with  fallen  theories  and  rotting  systems  which  hide  it  from  our  view. 
It  is  quite  as  hard  to  think  rightly  as  it  is  to  act  rightly,  or  even  to 
feel  rightly.  And  as  all  allow  that  an  error  is  a  less  culpable  thing 
than  a  crime  or  a  vicious  passion,  it  is  monstrous  that  it  should  be 
more  severely  punished ;  it  is  monstrous  that  Christ  who  was  called 
the  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  should  be  represented  as  the 
pitiless  enemy  of  seekers  after  truth.’  (P.  72.) 

Cannot  the  unpardonable  sin  of  certain  contemptuous  ex¬ 
pressions  about  ‘  little-minded  and  vexatious  prohibitions,’ 

‘  spasmodic  efforts  to  kindle  feeling,’  ‘  a  hollow,  poor,  and  sickly 
‘  Christianity,’  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  so  truly  evangelical 
a  passage  as  this  ; — 

‘  Justice  is  often  but  a  form  of  pedantry,  mercy  mere  easiness  of 
temper,  courage  a  mere  hrmness  of  physical  constitution  ;  but  if 
these  virtues  are  genuine,  then  they  indicate  not  goodness  merely 
but  goodness  considerably  developed.  We  want  a  test  which  shall 
admit  all  who  have  it  in  them  to  be  good  whether  their  good  quali¬ 
ties  be  trained  or  no.  Such  a  test  is  found  in  Faith.  He  who, 
when  goodness  is  impressively  put  before  him,  exhibits  an  instinc¬ 
tive  loyalty  to  it,  starts  forward  to  take  its  side,  trusts  himself 
to  it,  such  a  man  has  faith,  and  the  root  of  the  matter  is  in  such 
a  man.  He  may  have  habits  of  vice,  but  the  loyal  and  faithful 
instinct  in  him  will  place  him  above  many  that  practise  virtue.  He 
may  be  rude  in  tiiought  and  character,  but  he  will  unconsciously 
gravitate  towards  what  is  right.  Other  virtues  can  scarcely  thrive 
without  a  tine  natural  organisation  and  a  happy  training.  But  the 
most  neglected  and  ungifted  of  men  may  make  a  beginning  with 
faith.’  (^P.  66.) 

And  yet  once  more,  might  not  an  occasional  rebuke  of 
Churchmen’s  besetting  sins  be  atoned  for  by  such  a  noble  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Christian  Church  as  this : — 

‘  However  impossible  it  may  seem,  this  speculation  of  a  common¬ 
wealth  developed  from  first  principles  has  been  realised  on  a  grand 
scale.  It  stands  in  history  among  other  states;  it  subsists  in  the 
midst  of  other  states,  connected  with  them  and  yet  distinct.  Though 
80  refined  and  philosophic  in  its  constitution,  it  has  not  less  vigour 
than  the  states  which  are  founded  on  the  relations  of  family,  or 
language,  or  the  convenience  of  self-defence  and  trade.  Not  less 
vigour,  and  certainly  far  more  vitality.  It  has  already  long  outlasted 
all  the  states  which  were  existing  at  the  time  of  its  foundation;  it 
numbers  far  more  citizens  than  any  of  the  states  which  it  has  seen 
spring  up  near  it.  It  subsists  without  the  help  of  costly  armaments  ; 
resting  on  no  accidental  aid  or  physical  support,  but  on  an  inherent 
immortality,  it  defied  the  enmity  of  ancient  civilisation,  the  brutality 
of  mediaeval  barbarism,  and  under  the  present  universal  empire  of 
public  opinion  it  is  so  secure  that  even  those  parts  of  it  seem  inde- 
sti'uctible  which  deserve  to  die.’  (P.  325.) 
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But  no  ;  nothing,  it  appeal’s,  can  atone,  in  the  judgment  of 
dogmatists,  for  not  arriving  at  dogma  in  the  authorised  way. 
Health  is  nothing.  The  nostrum  is  everything.  And,  like 
Moliere’s  physician,  these  doctors  ivould  rather  see  the  patient 
die  selon  les  reyles  than  recover  by  a  process  that  outraged  all 
that  was  customary.  Unless  this  author  will  consent,  not  only 
in  his  future  volume  and  at  a  more  mature  stage  of  his  argu¬ 
ment,  but  now,  on  the  spot,  and  at  the  word  of  command, — 
whether  or  not  it  ruin  his  plan,  and  threaten  vivendi  causa 
vivendi  perdere  cansas, — to  utter  the  recognised  formulae  of 
orthodoxy,  he  shall  not  be  allowed  to  pass  muster.  Not  the 
mispronounced  word,  but  the  unpronounced  word,  is  to  be  his 
condemnation.  Hew  him  down  !  ‘  The  Lord  will  <  know  his 
own.’  We  do  not  exaggerate.  We  repeat,  and  are  prepared 
to  prove,  that  the  way  in  which  this  book  has  been  in  certain 
quarters  reviewed,  reflects  the  deepest  disgrace  on  the  writers, 
and  disjilays,  in  a  shape  which  it  would  be  superfluous  to  carica¬ 
ture,  the  almost  hopeless  senility  of  modem  ‘  orthodoxy.’  We 
are  unwilling  to  drop  for  a  moment  the  usual  periphrases  of 
courtesy  ;  but  indignation  compels  us  to  pronounce  the  words, 
that  the  two  main  offendei’s  against  the  first  principles  of  fair- 
play  and  Christian  toleration  are  the  ‘  Quarterly  Review  ’  and 
Mr.  Spurgeon.  Will  it  be  believed,  that  a  supercilious  critic 
who  complains  of  ‘  ignorance  ’  should  be  ignorant  that  St. 
J ohn  i.  1 7  does  not  contain  the  words  of  the  Baptist  ?  that  one 
who  charges  others  with  ‘  defiance  of  elementary  principles 
‘  which  are  familiar  to  children  and  peasants,’  should  state  that 
‘  a  church  of  which  the  ultimate  object  was  the  improvement  of 

*  morality  [the  equivalent  in  ‘  Ecce  Homo  ’  for  the  ‘  saving  of 
‘  men’s  souls  ’]  would  not  be  Christian  but  infidel  ’  ?  And  that 
this  staunch  malleus  hatreticorum  should  himself  fall  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  deadly  heresy,  ‘  The  doctrine  that  He  who  was  |)erfect 
‘  God  and  perfect  man  could  admit  the  idea  of  taking  wrongful 
^  courses,  that  He  could  entertain  the  Temptation  for  a  moment 
‘  if  it  arose  ...  is  only  consistent  with  some  of  the  lower  grades 
‘  of  Socinianism’?*  And  yet  once  more,  is  it  credible  that  ‘  The 

*  Swoixl  and  Trowel,’  edited  by  ]Mr.  Spurgeon,  to  represent  (we 
may  presume)  Dissenting  princii)les  of  freedom  and  toleration, 
should  in  one  breath  describe  the  writer  as  ‘  no  blasphemer  of 
‘  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  a  wann  admirer  of  the  self-denying  love 

*  of  the  Man  of  Sorrow's,’  as  ‘  not  denying  miracles,  nor  im- 
‘  pugning  even  the  Deity  of  Christ,’  as  ‘  clearly  seeing  that 
‘  Christ’s  kingdom  is  spiritual  .  .  .,  and  its  princiides  in  the 
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‘  highest  degree  promotive  of  freedom,  philanthropy,  brother- 
‘ hood, and  progress,’  and  then  turn  round  upon  him  with  the 
most  vulgar  vituperation ;  ‘  if  this  treatise  be  the  production  of 
‘  a  minister  of  any  denomination  of  Evangelical  Christians,  he 
‘  ought,  if  he  has  even  half  as  much  honesty  as  any  ordinary 
‘  thief,  to  resign  his  position  at  once  ’  ?  * 

For  such  a  reception  as  this,  in  such  quarters,  we  do  not 
think  the  author  of  ‘  Ecce  Homo  ’  could  have  been  prepared  ; 
nor  yet  for  the  singular  inability  of  a  great  Roman  Catholic 
\»Titer  in  ‘  The  Month  ’  to  perceive  that  ‘  to  exhibit  some  sides 
‘  of  Christianity  and  not  others,’  f  which  he  holds  to  be  ‘  the 
‘  main  fault  of  the  author,’  is  precisely  au  essential  part  of  his 
plan.  To  have  his  noble  and  truthful  work  characterised  by 
a  philanthropical  earl  as  ‘  the  most  pestilential  work  that  was 
‘ever  vomited  out  of  the  jaws  of  hell,’  must  have  cost  him  far 
less  surprise  and  far  less  pain.  Nor  has  he  met  wdth  better 
usage  at  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party.  The  critics  who 
have  exercised  their  ingenuity  on  ‘  Ecce  Homo’  in  the  ‘  West- 
‘ minster  Review  ’  and  in  ‘  Fraser’s  ^lagazine,’  are  evidently  not 
men  who  would  be  alarmed  at  any  want  of  orthodoxy ;  but  we 
must  be  i)ermitted  to  say  that  they  have  entirely  failed  to 
^)prchend  the  scope  of  the  work,  and  that  their  objections 
apply  to  that  which  the  author  of  it  certainly  never  intended 
his  book  to  be.  But  whether  received  with  vituperation  or 
with  misunderstanding,  whether  pertinaciously  censured  as  if 
complete  when  it  proclaims  itself  incessantly  to  be  ‘  a  fragment,’ 
whether  scorned  by  unbelievers,  rejected  by  believers,  or 
neglected  by  men  of  the  world, — the  author  may  at  least  take 
comfort  from  the  reflection,  which  every  day’s  experience 
must  make  more  clear,  that  he  is  at  least  understood  by 
those  for  whose  especial  benefit  he  has  been  labouring,  has 
kindled  faith  afresh  in  many  a  wavering  soul,  and  ins])ired  with 
that  love  of  Christ  which  saves  and  redeems  men,  many  a 
heart  that  could  find  no  beauty  in  dead  formulae  and  no  rest  in 
barren  ‘  Evidences.’  From  such  thoughts  he  may  well  draw- 
lessons  of  thankful  tranquillity  and  content,  and  find  courage  to 
prosecute  his  fruitful  studies  in  jjeace.  For  ‘  no  greater  subject 
‘  can  in  our  own  day  emi)loy  any  man’s  noblest  energies  than 
‘preservation  or  renew’al  of  the  truth  of  God, — not  fettered 
‘ovennuch  by  the  human  accidents  of  our  ancestoi-s  in  the 
‘  faith,  yet  with  reverential  tenderness  even  for  these.’  f 

*  Sword  and  Trow-el ;  January,  1866. 

t  Tim  Month ;  June,  1666. 

j  Williams’  ‘Rational  Godliness,*  p.  404. 
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Art.  VIL — History  of  Knyland,  from  the  Fall  of  IVolsey  to 
the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  By  James  Anthony  Fuoude, 
M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Keign  of 
Elizabeth.  Vols.  Ill.,  IV.  London  :  1866. 


^wo  more  volumes  of  Mr.  Fronde’s  copious  history  invite 
the  study  of  the  learned,  and  the  enlightened  curiosity  of 
that  large  class  of  readers  to  whom  the  annals  of  their  own 
country,  presented  under  new  aspects  and  enriched  with  fresh 
materials,  are  ever  an  object  of  lively  interest.  In  former 
numbers  of  this  ,Iournal*  we  followed  Mr.  Froude  through 
the  eight  preceding  volumes  of  his  work  ;  and  while  we  en¬ 
deavoured  to  do  justice  to  his  remarkable  merits,  we  did 
not  shrink  from  the  unwelcome  task  of  pointing  out,  in  the 
interests  of  truth,  some  of  his  faults  as  an  historian.  It  was 
mainly,  ho\vever,  in  his  treatment  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  his  paradoxical  conception  of  the  character  of  that  monarch, 
that  we  found  ourselves  at  issue  wth  him.  When  his  judg¬ 
ment  ceased  to  be  perverted  by  the  idolatrous  worship  of  that 
equivocal  hero  of  his  own  creation,  his  views  became  more  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  received  opinions  of  history ;  and  if  he  was  less 
original,  he  approached  more  nearly,  as  we  venture  to  think,  to 
the  higher  aim  of  historical  researcli — severe  and  simple  truth. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  Mr.  Fronde’s  work  is  its  wealth 
unpublished  manuscripts ;  and  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  remark¬ 
ably  illustrated  by  the  corre8}Mmdence  of  the  Spanish  ambas¬ 
sadors,  and  other  agents  of  the  Court  of  Spain,  which  have 
been  preserved  in  the  .Vrehives  at  Simancas.  The  extn- 
ordinary  interest  of  such  illustrations  is  apparent  in  every  page 
of  these  volumes :  they  give  novelty  to  the  narrative,  aod 
variety  to  the  well-known  incidents  of  the  time ;  and  they 
bring  in  aid  of  historical  evidence,  the  contem|K)rary  opiniom 
of  society  upon  current  events.  The  discovery  of  such  trea¬ 
sures  is  apt  to  seduce  the  historian  into  an  undue  estimate  (rf 
their  historical  value,  and  to  lead  him  to  })refer  their  vei'sion 
of  facts  to  more  common-place  conclusions  founded  u|x>n  pub¬ 
lished  documents.  The  reader,  perhaps,  is  also  prepared  to 
receive  too  readily,  as  decisive,  the  testimony  of  witnesses  so 
original  and  unexpected.  But  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  these  natural  prepossessions.  The  authority  of  manu¬ 
scripts  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  superior  to  that  of  printed 
documents :  they  may  be  more  Interesting,  by  reason  of  their 
novelty,  but  tliey  are  not  more  trustworthy ;  and  they  need 


*  Edin.  Rev.,  July  18-58  ;  and  January  1864. 
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a  scrutiny  even  naore  careful,  as  they  have  not  been  exposed 
to  the  criticism  of  other  writers. 

It  may  be  safely  aflfirmed  that  recent  researches  into  the  un¬ 
published  state  papers  of  different  countries  have  generally 
served  to  confirm  rather  than  to  disturb  our  previous  convic¬ 
tions  as  to  the  events  and  characters  of  history.  They  have 
nude  most  valuable  additions  to  our  stock  of  knowledge :  they 
luve  filled  up  its  broad  outlines  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
pcturesque  details  and  suggestive  illustrations:  they  have 
multiplied  proofs  in  corroboration  of  facts  and  traditions  already 
received ;  but  they  have  rarely  overthrown  the  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  by  printed  records,  accessible  to  all  the  world.  Mr. 
Rawdon  Brown,  in  the  preface  to  his  interesting  ‘  Calendar  of 
‘Venetian  State  Papers,’  thus  aptly  estimates  the  value  of 
such  documents : — 

‘Nor  must  we  expect  that  the  revelations  of  unpublished  MSS. 
iriU  make  black  and  white  change  places  in  our  estimate  of  charac¬ 
ter,  and  suddenly  alter  the  notions  we  have  formed  of  the  great 
Ktors  in  the  drama  of  history.  With  respect  to  characters,  as  well 
u  facts,  it  is  rather  by  minute  and  repeated  touches  that  the  force 
utd  colour  of  truth  are  to  be  restored,  than  by  substituting  a  new 
picture  for  an  old  one.’  * 

Regarded  in  this  point  of  view,  the  Simancas  papers  are 
singularly  interesting.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  as  consort  of  the 
life  Queen  Mary,  was  closely  connected  with  England  and 
I  with  Elizabeth ;  and  as  the  most  zealous  Catholic  prince  in 
Europe,  he  was  deeply  concerned  in  a  country  which  had  again 
renounced  the  ancient  faith,  and  was  still  agitated  by  the  re- . 
figious  and  political  discords  of  the  Reformation.  His  am- 
bissadors  watched  narrowly  the  stirring  events  of  the  time ; 
ind  their  opportunities  of  observation  were  peculiarly  favour- 
»ble.  As  representing  a  sovereign  allied  by  marriage  to  the 
Queen,  they  were  admitted  to  confidential  intercourse  with  the 
court,  and  conversed  freely  with  Elizabeth  and  her  councillors ; 
IS  ministers  of  a  Catholic  prince,  they  were  the  friends  and 
idvisers  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  of  the  Catholic  peers,  and  of 
the  leaders  of  that  restless  and  disaffected  party  who  were  ever 
plotting  to  overthrow  their  Protestant  Queen  and  restore  the 
dd  religion.  All  the  secrets  of  Catholic  malcontents  and  con¬ 
spirators  were  confided  to  them;  and  too  often  they  were 
themselves  the  contrivers  of  treason.  All  their  busy  doings — 
everything  they  saw  or  heard, — their  hopes,  fears,  and  conjec¬ 
tures,  were  fully  reported  to  Philip.  Intriguers  and  gossips 
18  they  were,  there  was  no  lack  of  materials  for  their  despatches ; 

•  Rawdon  Brown’s  Pref.  to  Calendar  of  Venetian  State  Papers, 
p.  xciv. 
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and  De  Silva,  the  first  ambassador  nnth  whom  we  become  a^ 
<|iiainted  in  these  volmucs,  was  an  accomplished  gentleman  and 
a  clever  letter-writer.  He  could  report  his  conversations  Avith 
Queen  Elizabeth  or  Cecil  with  a  dramatic  spirit  scarcely  in. 
ferior  to  that  of  our  own  distinguished  diplomatist,  Sir  Hamil- 
ton  Seymour;  and  the  curiosity  of  his  royal  master  gave 
constant  encouragement  to  his  facile  pen.  And  noAv,  after 
the  lapse  of  three  hundred  years,  all  that  Avas  Avrltten  for  the 
secret  Infonnation  of  Philip  is  revealed  to  the  present  genera- 
tion,  and  throws  a  flood  of  unexpected  light  upon  a  critical 
2)criod  in  English  history. 

The  Simancas  papers,  however,  full  and  instinctive  as  they 
are,  form  but  a  small  jiart  of  the  manuscript  evidence  which 
IMr.  Froude  has  embraced  in  his  researches.  He  has  also  ran¬ 
sacked  the  records  in  London,  at  Edinburgh,  at  Hatfield,  and 
at  Paris.  With  so  large  a  mass  of  neAv  materials,  his  history 
naturally  assumes  an  original  character.  Where  the  narrative 
differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  that  of  other  historians,  the  authori¬ 
ties  are  not  the  same ;  and  as  he  prefers  his  oavu  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  to  more  familiar  documents,  and  cites  them  at  great 
length,  his  work  jHissesses  at  once  the  channs  and  the  blemishes 
of  contemporary  memoirs.  The  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  so  hack¬ 
neyed  a  theme  in  English  and  foreign  literature,  that  it  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  read  the  ‘  oft-told  tale  ’  in  the  very  language  of  the 
actors  themseh’es.  But  if  too  much  ju’ominence  be  given  to 
such  authorities,  the  higher  |)hilosoi)hy  of  history  is  in  danger 
of  being  lost  in  a  multiplicity  of  secondary  events ;  Avhile  the 
historian,  Avhose  guidance  Ave  seek  in  a  concise  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  narrative,  is  found  to  rival  the  memoir-Avriter  in  fulness  of 
detail,  and  consequently  in  voluminousness.  Into  this  latter 
fault,  at  least,  we  fear  that  IMr.  Froude  is  liable  to  be  beguiled. 
The  two  volumes  just  issued  embrace  no  more  than  six  years 
and  a  half  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  beginning  in 
February  1567,  and  ending  in  August  1573.  As  this  reign 
continued  for  thirty  years  after  the  last  of  these  dates,  Ave  might 
look  fonvard  to  not  less,  jAerhaps,  than  ten  more  volumes,  if  the 
remaining  years  of  the  Queen’s  life  were  treated  Avith  equal 
prolixity.  If  the  history  of  England  is  to  be  written  through¬ 
out  at  such  length,  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  our  children, 
and  send  them  readable  abridgments  I 

With  these  introductory  remarks,  we  aaiU  now  folloAV  Mr. 
Froude  through  these  interesting  volumes,  inviting  special 
notice  to  the  more  striking  revelations  of  his  neAv  witnesses, 
and  touching,  with  friendly  criticism,  upon  such  of  his  conclu¬ 
sions  as  we  may  not  be  jArepared  to  accept. 
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The  eighth  volume  of  this  work  concluded,  as  our  readers 
may  remember,  with  the  murder  of  Darnlej',  in  which  crime 
no  pains  were  spared  to  ])rove,  with  crushing  force,  the  com¬ 
plicity  of  Mary  Stuart.  The  narrative  is  here  continued,  and 
Scotland  occupies  the  larger  jK)rtion  of  the  present  volumes. 
Her  celebrated  Queen  is  still  the  heroine  of  the  tale,  but  every* 
dired  of  romance,  with  which  her  character  has  hitherto  been 
veiled,  has  been  ruthlessly  torn  away.  From  various  causes, 
no  other  Queen  in  history*  has  occasioned  so  zealous  and  long- 
continued  a  controversy  as  Mary*  Stuart.  She  was  beautiful, 
brave,  and  unfortunate.  She  was  the  hope  of  one  party, — the 
dread  and  abhorrence  of  another.  She  was  accused  of  crimes 
which  her  friends  indignantly*  denied,  and  her  enemies  reiter¬ 
ated  ;  and  her  adventures,  her  sufferings,  and  her  wrongs  have 
been  illustrated  by  history,  jwetry*,  and  romance.  Some  writers 
have  boldly  undertaken  to  vindicate  her  reputation  from  all 
stain,  while  others  have  chosen  to  dwell  upon  her  attractions 
and  accomplishments  as  a  woman,  and  her  cruel  misfortunes  as 
a  Queen,  rather  than  upon  the  dark  and  evil  mysteries  of  her 
life.  Her  ablest  champions  were  Chalmers,  Whitaker,  and  the 
elder  Tytler,  to  Avhom  we  must  add  the  late  Professor  Aytoun, 
who,  in  his  spirited  ix)em  of  ‘  liothwell,’  was  able  to  shield  his 
heroine  with  fair  jwetic  license.  A  modem  French  author, 
M.  Wiesener,  has  recently  produced  an  elaborate  volume  in 
her  defence ;  and  Prince  Labanoff  was  moved  by  the  same 
sentimental  interest  to  publish  a  valuable  collection  of  all  the 
letters  known  to  exist  from  her  pen.  But  our  greatest  historians, 
Robertson,  Hume,  Laing,  Hallam,  and  Sharon  Turner,  have 
been  persuaded  of  her  guilt ;  and  even  the  Catholic  Lingard, 
though  inclining  to  her  side,  has  scarcely  ventured  to  acquit 
her.  Among  contemporary  writers,  the  learned  and  judicious 
historian  of  Scotland,  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler,  reluctantly  declines 
her  defence,*  and  the  eminent  French  historian,  M.  Mig- 
net,  with  the  aid  of  the  most  recent  authorities,  including  the 
Simancas  papers,!  gives  sober  and  dispassionate  judgment 
against  her  memory. ! 


•  See  Hist,  of  ScoL,  vol.  vii.  pp.  109,  121,  122,  140,  268,  &c. 

!  The  list  of  these  authorities,  as  given  in  his  preface,  is  sufficiently 
long,  but  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.  M.  Mignet  has  not,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  visited  Simancas  himself,  as  Mr.  Froude  has  done ;  and  he 
therefore  only  quotes  those  documents  of  which  copies  had  been 
made  for  the  French  Government. 

!  Histoirc  de  Marie  Stuart,  vol.  i.  p.  261,  263,  281,  and  App.  G., 
vol.  ii.  p.  51,  &c. 
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The  case  was  but  too  clear  before  !Mr.  Froude  approached 
It;  but,  if  he  has  added  few  direct  proofs  to  those  already 
accumulated,  he  has  found  confirmation  of  them  in  the  adverse 
opinions  of  contemj)orary  observers.  All  this  evidence,  direct 
and  indirect,  he  uses  not  with  the  calm  temper  of  a  judge,  but 
with  the  fierceness  of  a  bitter  advocate.  Her  guilt  is  the  great 
argument  of  this  history.  If  Mary  was  guilty  of  the  murder 
of  her  husband,  he  maintains  that  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers 
were  justified  in  their  treatment  of  her ;  if  she  was  innocent, 
they  must  stand  condemned.  Hence  his  merciless  severity 
against  Mary,  whom  he  brands  throughout  these  volumes  with 
opprobrious  names,  which  he  is  never  weary  of  reiterating. 
The  issue  raised  by  him  is  not,  however,  to  be  so  accepted 
until  he  is  able  to  show  that  the  Queen  of  England  and  her 
ministers  were  entitled  to  judge  an  independent  Queen,  or  that 
their  treatment  of  Mary  was  founded  upon  their  convictions  of 
her  guilt.  She  may  have  been  guilty,  as  we  believe  her  to 
have  been ;  but  we  are  not,  on  that  account,  prepared  to  defend 
the  conduct  of  Elizabeth. 

The  whole  of  ]Mary’s  conduct  after  the  murder  of  Darnley 
tended  to  confirm  suspicions  as  to  her  own  participation  in  that 
monstrous  crime.  On  the  following  morning,  Paris,  Bothwell’s 
French  page  and  one  of  the  gang  of  assassins — 

‘went  to  the  apartments  of  the  Queen,  where  Bothwell  followed 
him  directly  after.  Mary  Stuart  had  slept  soundly,  but  was  by  this 
time  stirring.  The  windows  were  still  closed.  The  room  was 
already  hung  with  black,  and  lighted  with  candles.  She  herselfwas 
breakfasting  in  bed,  eating  composedly,  as  Paris  observed,  a  new- 
laid  egg.  She  did  not  notice  or  speak  to  him,  for  Bothwell  came 
close  behind,  and  talked  in  a  low  voice  with  her  behind  the  curtain.’ 
{Rtign  of  Elizabeth,  vol.  iii.  p.  5.) 

She  declared  that  ‘  whoever  had  taken  the  enterprise  in 
‘  hand,  it  had  been  aimed  as  well  at  herself  as  at  the  King, 
‘  since  the  providence  of  God  only  prevented  her  from  sleeping 
‘  in  the  house  which  was  destroyed.’  Yet  the  intended  assas¬ 
sination,  of  which  she  had  no  suspicion  herself,  was  known 
several  days  before  both  in  London  and  in  Paris.  This 
coincidence,  however,  must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  No  one 
doubts  that  the  murder  had  been  deliberately  planned  by 
Bothwell  and  his  confederates;  but,  unless  the  Queen  had 
been  an  accomplice,  she  w’as  the  very  person  from  w’hom  the 
plot  would  have  been  most  carefully  concealed.* 


*  In  his  extreme  eagerness  to  fix  upon  Mary  the  guilt  of  the 
murder,  Mr.  Froude  sometimes  even  contradicts  himself.  Thus  Le 
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interest,  no  persuasion,  keep  you  from  provln"  to  cverj'one  that  you 
are  a  noble  princess  ami  a  loyal  wife.’  (Vol,  iii,  p.  23.) 

Even  Catherine  de  ^Medicis  and  the  King  of  France  told  her, 

‘  that  if  she  did  not  exert  herself  to  discover  and  punish  the 
‘  assassin  she  would  cover  herself  with  infamy.’ 

But  Mary  Stuai't  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these  righteous  coiin- 
sels :  she  was  passionately  in  love  with  Bothw'ell,  and,  far  from 
avenging  the  death  of  Darnley,  she  was  preparing  to  niarn 
his  assassin.  He  was  already  married,  indeed,  but  this  slight 
obstacle  was  to  be  removed  by  a  divorce,  sought  on  the  ground 
of  his  own  adultery.  Bothwell  was,  at  length,  called  to  take 
part  in  a  mock  trial ;  but,  instead  of  being  placed  in  custody, 
he  rode  gallantly  from  Holyrood  on  tlie  murdered  Darnley’s 
horse,  and  was  cheered  by  the  smiles  of  !Marj'  Stuart,  who 
nodded  a  farewell  from  her  window.  By  trickery  and  force,  it 
had  been  contrived  that  no  prosecutor  should  be  forthcoming; 
and  he  was  pronounced  not  guilty. 

Meanwhile,  the  intended  marriage  was  whispered  about 
among  the  people,  and  everywhere  denounced  as  monstrous 
and  unholy.  But  there  was  no  hesitation  either  in  Mary  or 
Bothwell.  A  packed  Parliament  confirmed  the  ‘  purgation  ’  of 
the  latter ;  and,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Protestants,  the  Queen 
now  formally  recognised  the  Reformation.  It  Avas  not  the  first 
time  that  a  divorce,  sought  for  the  sake  of  another  marriage, 
had  favoured  the  Protestant  religion.  The  next  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  secure  the  support  of  the  nobles ;  and  Bothwell, 
having  invited  the  primate  and  four  bishops,  and  several  noble¬ 
men — including  the  Earls  of  Argyll,  Huntly,  Sutherland,  and 
Eglinton — to  supper,  surprised  them  over  their  wine  into  sign¬ 
ing  a  bond,  by  Avhlch  they  engaged  to  resist  all  slanders  against 
their  host,  and  to  promote  his  marriage  with  the  Queen. 

But  so  scandalous  a  marriage  could  not  be  contracted  without 
embarrassments ;  and,  to  avoid  all  further  obstacles,  a  forcible 
abduction  of  the  Queen  was  planned.  Her  advocates  have 
naturally  endeavoured  to  lay  all  the  blame  of  this  outrage  upon 
Bothwell ;  but  her  own  letters  betray  her.  In  them  she  con¬ 
certed  Avith  her  loA’er  the  Avhole  scheme  of  their  elopement ;  and 
AA'hatever  there  appears  ambiguous  was  arranged  between  them 
by  their  emissary  the  Earl  of  Huntly,  BothAvell’s  brother-ln-laAV. 
She  enjoined  him  to  ‘  make  himself  sure  of  the  lords,  and  free  to 
‘  marry.’  She  acquainted  him  that  Huntly  had  great  mis¬ 
givings,  ‘  because  there  are  many  here,  and  among  them  the 
‘  Earl  of  Sutherland,  who  Avould  rather  die  than  suffer  me  to 
‘  be  carried  away,  they'  conducting  me.’  She  therefore  charged 
him  to  be  ‘  the  more  circumspect  and  to  have  the  more  i>0Aver. 
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‘■\Ve  had  yesterday  more  than  300  liorse.  .  .  .  For  the  honour 
‘  of  God,  be  accompanied  rather  of  more  than  less,  for  that 
‘  is  the  principal  of  my  care.’  Iluntly  tried  to  dissuade  her 
from  the  enterprise ;  but  she  told  him  that,  if  Bothwell  did 
not  withdraw  from  it,  ‘  no  persuasion,  nor  deatli  itself,  should 
‘  make  her  fail  of  her  promise.’*  Again,  in  her  conduct  at  the 
time  of  the  abduction  her  collusion  was  transparent.  ‘  She  said 
‘  she  would  have  no  blood  shed ;  her  people  were  outnumbered, 

‘  and,  rather  than  any  of  them  should  lose  their  lives,  she  would 
‘  go  wherever  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  wished.’  She  went  quietly 
away  with  him,  and,  the  day  after  the  iniquitous  divorce  had 
been  obtained,  she  announced  her  approaching  marriage  by 
proclamation.  In  another  w^eek  they  were  married ;  and,  to 
gain  favour  with  the  Protestants,  the  ceremony  Avas  performed 
according  to  the  Calvinist  service. 

The  sequel  of  these  infamous  nuptials  is  well  kuoAvn.  The 
lords  revolted ;  BothAvell  fled ;  and  the  Queen  being  impri¬ 
soned  in  Lochleven  Castle,  was  forced  to  abdicate  in  favour  of 
her  infant  son ;  while  the  Earl  of  Murray,  her  half-brother, 
was  appointed  regent.  Then  folloAved  ^Mary’s  romantic  escape 
from  Lochleven ;  the  defeat  of  her  anny  at  Langside  ;  and  her 
fatal  flight  across  the  Solway  into  England.  Mr.  Fronde’s 
narrative  of  these  events  differs  so  little  from  other  histories, 
that  Ave  need  not  dAvell  upon  them.  But  he  brings  out  into 
stronger  relief  the  popular  abhorrence  of  Mary  Stuart’s  conduct, 
as  well  as  the  resources,  the  courage,  and  the  energy  of  her 
character.  While  she  was  in  captivity.  Sir  James  Balfour 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  confederate  lords  a  silver  casket 
which  the  Queen  had  given  to  BothAvell,  and  Avhich  contained 
her  OAvn  letters  to  himself,  some  love  sonnets,  and  the  docu¬ 
ments  Avhich  afforded  proofs  that  in  the  murder  of  Darnley  he 
had  been  acting  Avith  the  sanction  of  the  Queen  and  half  her 
council.  Morton,  Huntly,  Lethington,  Argyll,  and  others  had 
been  in  the  plot ;  and  as  these  disclosures  affected  them  no  less 
than  Mary  Stuart,  the  contents  of  the  casket  Avere  tampered 
Arith;  but  everything  prejudicial  to  the  Queen  was  brought 


*  Hist,  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  59-63, 117  These  letters  are  from 
the  celebrated  silver  casket,  the  authenticity  of  Avhich  Mr.  Froude 
fully  believes.  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler  does  not  place  so  much  reliance 
upon  them,  the  originals  having  long  since  disappeared,  and  the 
copies  being  garbled.  (Hist,  of  Scotland,  vol.  vii.  p.  257.)  M.  Mig- 
net,  however,  in  an  elaborate  note  (G.  vol.  i.),  gives  numerous  proofs 
that  they  are  genuine,  which  his  opponent,  M.  Wiesener,  has  vainly 
attempted  to  rebut. 
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forward  against  her, — a  circumstance  which  cannot  but  throw 
some  discredit  upon  such  evidence. 

The  Presbyterians  already  detested  her  as  a  Papist,  and  were 
shocked  by  her  crimes  ;  their  ministers  denounced  her  from 
their  pulpits  w’ith  fiery  wrath.  John  Knox,  Craig,  and  other 
popular  preachers  demanded  that  she  should  be  put  to  death, 
for  which  righteous  judgment  they  found  ample  warrant  in 
Scripture.  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Froude  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  ‘  Unhappily,’  he  says,  ‘  the  hands  which  would  have 
‘  executed  this  high  act  of  justice  were  themselves  impure;’* 
and  again  he  blames  Elizabeth  for  not  remaining  neutral  in 
the  contest,  when  she  would  have  been  ‘  delivered  for  ever 
‘  from  the  rival  who  had  troubled  her  peace  from  the  hour  of 
‘  her  accession,  and  while  she  lived  would  never  cease  to  trouble 
‘  her.’  t  He  feels  no  pity  for  the  Queen  in  her  worst  misfortunes. 
In  his  eyes,  as  w'ell  as  in  those  of  her  enemies,  she  was  ‘  a 
‘  trapped  wild  cat,’  who  might  be  slain  without  compunction, 
w  e  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  the  spirit  in  which 
he  treats  this  erring  and  unhappy  Queen  wdll  command  the 
sympathy  of  his  readers,  or  even  their  sense  of  rigorous  justice. 
In  a  lawless  age,  in  a  half-civilised  country,  and  surrounded  by 
savage  and  treacherous  nobles,  who  were  guilty  of  every  crime, 
she  alone  is  singled  out  for  vengeance.  Who  in  that  age  was 
blameless  ?  Darnley  had  murdered  David  Rizzio  under  Mary 
Stuart’s  eyes,  with  revolting  outrage  and  dishonour  to  herself. 
The  first  nobles  of  the  realm  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
Damley.  The  two  first  regents  who  governed  the  realm  in  the 
name  of  her  son  were  assassinated  by  the  contrivance  of  their 
enemies,  and  the  third  was  suspected  to  have  been  poisoned.  Nor 
were  the  characters  of  other  royal  ladies  of  her  time  unstained. 
The  sinister  rumours  concerning  the  death  of  Leicester’s  wife, 
to  make  way  for  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  and  her  devoted 
intimacy  wdth  the  man  on  whom  so  foul  a  suspicion  rested,  can¬ 
not  be  forgotten.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  recall  the  infamous  and 
blood-stained  memory  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,and  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  In  Italy'  murders  were  a  part  of  the  state 
jx)licy  of  the  Borgias  and  Medicis,  and  even  of  Popes.  The 
history  of  Europe,  at  this  period,  abounds  in  assassinations, 
judicial  murdei*s,  cruel  imprisonments,  and  other  hateful  deeds 
of  violence  and  fraud.  We  condemn  them  and  their  guilty 
authors,  while  we  deplore  the  low  moral  standard  of  the  age  of 
which  they  are  the  reproach.  But  is  it  consistent  with  the 
calm  equity  of  history  to  brand  Mary  Stuart,  above  all  others, 


Hist,  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iii.  p.  126. 


t  Ibid.,  p.  130. 
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as  a  murderess,  and  to  justify  every  wrong  committed  against 
her  by  her  enemies?  ISIr.  Froude  could  find  justification  or 
excuses  for  the  selfish  cruelties  and  lust  of  Henry  VIII.:  he 
cannot  spare  one  word  of  pity  for  a  beautiful  and  gifted  woman, 
whose  sins  were  visited  with  bitter  retribution.  God  forbid 
that  history  should  ever  condone  crimes  ;  but  surely  a  gentler 
temper  towards  Mary  Stuart  would  have  been  at  least  as  im¬ 
partial  in  the  historian ;  while  a  more  generous  and  manly  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  woman’s  sufferings  would  have  found  a  readier 
response  in  the  heart  of  his  readers. 

With  so  strong  a  bias  against  the  character  of  Mary,  !Mr. 
Froude  is  not  likely  to  be  tempted  into  a  romantic  treatment 
of  her  personal  adventures ;  but  he  is  unable  to  ignore  those 
spirited  and  graceful  qualities  which  have  won  for  her  so 
general  an  interest.  Let  us  visit  her  at  Lochleven : — 

‘  The  curtain  rises  for  a  moment  over  the  interior  of  Mary  Stuart’s 
prison-house.  When  the  first  rage  had  passed  away,  she  had  used  the 
arms  of  which  nothing  could  deprive  her ;  she  had  flung  over  her 
gaolers  the  spell  of  that  singular  fascination  which  none  who  came 
in  contact  failed  entirely  to  feel.  She  had  charmed  even  the  Lady 
of  Lochleven,  to  whose  gentle  qualities  romance  has  been  unjust ; 
and  “  by  one  means  or  another  she  had  won  the  favour  and  good 
“  will  of  the  most  part  of  the  house,  as  well  men  as  women,  whereby 
“  she  had  means  to  have  intelligence,  and  w'as  in  some  towardness  to. 
“  have  escaped.”  ’  * 

Her  escape  was  at  length  effected  ;  and  here  we  have  a  picture 
of  her  spirit  and  energy  : — 

‘  OflT  shot  the  troop — off  and  away  into  the  darkness.  Eleven 
months  had  passed  since  Mary  Stuart  had  been  in  the  saddle,  but 
confinemtmt  bad  not  relaxed  the  sinews  which  no  fatigue  could  tire. 
Neither  strength  nor  spirit  failed  her  now.  Straight  through  the 
night  they  galloped  on,  and  drew  bridle  first  at  Queen’s  Ferry. 
Claud  Hamilton,  with  fresh  horses,  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Forth,  and  they  sprang  to  their  saddles  again.  A  halt  was  allowed 
them  at  Lord  Eton’s  house  at  Long  Niddry,  but  the  Queen  required 
no  rest.  While  the  men  were  stretching  their  aching  legs,  Mary 
Stuart  was  writing  letters  at  her  table.  She  wrote  a  despatch  to 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  sent  a  messenger  off  with  it  to  Paris. 
She  sent  Ricarton  to  collect  a  party  of  the  Hepburns  and  recover 
Dunbar,  bidding  him,  after  the  castle  was  secured,  go  on  to  Both- 
well,  and  tell  him  that  she  was  free.  Two  hours  were  spent  in  this 
way,  and  then  to  horse  again.  Soon  after  sunrise  she  was  at  Hamil¬ 
ton  among  her  friends.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  213.) 

*  Hist.  ofEliz.,  vol.  iii.  p.  157;  Throgmorton  to  Elizabeth,  MSS. 
Scotland. 
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She  was  soon  at  the  head  of  an  army  ;  but  it  was  routed  at 
Langside,  and  she  Avas  a<;ain  a  fugitive : — 

‘  The  country  had  risen,  and  all  tlie  roads  were  beset.  Peasants, 
as  she  struggled  along  the  bye-lanes,  cut  at  her  with  their  reaping, 
hooks.  Tlie  higlnvay  was  occupied  by  ^lurray’s  horse.  Harass^ 
— for  once  terrified — for  she  knew  what  would  be  her  fate  if  she 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates — she  turned  south,  and 
with  six  followers,  those  who  had  been  Avith  her  on  the  hill,  and 
Livingston,  George  Douglas,  and  the  foundling  page,  Avho  had  con¬ 
trived  to  rejoin  her,  she  made  for  GalloAvay.  There,  in  the  country 
of  Lord  Herries,  she  Avould  be  safe  for  a  Aveek  or  tAvo  at  least,  and 
the  sea  Avould  be  open  to  her  if  she  Avished  to  leave  Scotland.  By 
cross  paths,  by  AV'oods  and  moors,  she  went,  as  if  death  was  behind 
her — ninety-two  miles  Avithout  alighting  from  her  horse.  Many  a 
wild  gallop  she  had  had  already  for  her  life.  She  had  ridden  by 
moonlight  from  Holyrood  to  Dunbar,  after  the  murder  of  Rizzio; 
she  had  gone  in  a  night  from  Lochleven  to  Hamilton ;  but  this, 
fated  to  be  her  last  adventure  of  this  kind,  was  the  most  desperate 
of  all.  Then  she  had  clear  hope  before  her  ;  now  there  was  nothing 
but  darkness  and  uncertainty.  At  night  she  slept  on  the  bare 
ground  ;  for  food  she  had  oatmeal  and  buttermilk.  On  the  third 
day  after  the  battle,  she  reached  Dundrennan  Abbey  on  the  Solway.’ 
(Vol.  iii.  p.  228.) 

Is  it  surprising  that  so  high  a  spirit  and  such  adventures 
should  have  raised  ^lary  Stuart,  despite  her  crimes,  into  a 
heroine  of  romance 

W  e  must  noAv  leave  her,  for  aAvhile,  in  her  misfortunes,  and 
turn  to  the  great  Queen  Avho  Avas  to  become  the  arbiter  of  her 
destinies.  As  !Mr.  Fronde  delights  to  paint  Mary  Stuart  in 
the  darkest  colours,  so  he  endeavours  to  |H)rtray  the  Queen  of 
England  in  the  most  favourable  light.  M'hatever  her  conduct, 
the  best  construction  is  put  u|)on  her  motives.  Thus,  her 
treatment  of  ]\Iary  is  rein-esented  as  kind  and  sisterly — generous 
and  merciful.  That  she  offered  her  good  advice  Ave  have  already 
seen  ;  and  Avhen  Mary  Avas  imprisoned  and  deposed  by  her  oAvn 
subjects,  Elizabeth  espoused  her  cause  as  one  common  to  all 
princes:  she  could  not  tolerate  rebellion  against  a  crowned 
head.  ‘  The  head  cannot  be  subject  to  the  foot,’  she  said,  ‘  and 
‘  Ave  cannot  recognise  in  them  (the  lords )  any  right  to  call  their 
‘  sovereign  to  account.’  Her  feelings  are  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Froude: — 

‘  Elizabeth’s  behaviour  at  this  crisis  was  more  creditable  to  her 
heart  than  to  her  understanding.  .  .  .  She  forgot  her  interest ;  and 
her  affection  and  her  artifices  vanished  in  resentment  and  pity. 
Her  indignation  as  a  sovereign  was  even  less  than  her  sorroAv  for  a 
.suffering  sister.  She  did  not  hide  from  herself  the  Queen  of  Scots’ 
faults,  but  she  did  not  believe  in  the  extent  of  them  ;  they  seemed 
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as  nothing  beside  the  magnitude  of  her  calamities,  and  she  was  pre¬ 
pared  to  encounter  the  worst  political  consequences  rather  than  stand 
by  and  see  her  sacrificed.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  131.) 

She  threatened  the  confederate  lords  with  her  vengeance  if 
they  proceeded  to  extremities  against  their  queen ;  and  when 
Mary’s  execution  was  discussed  amongst  them,  ‘  each  post  from 
‘  England  brought  fiercer  threats  from  Elizabeth,  which  all  the 
‘  warnings  of  her  council  could  not  prevent  her  from  sending. 

‘  It  might  have  been  almost  supposed  that,  with  refined  in- 
‘  genulty,  she  was  choosing  the  means  most  likely  to  bring 
‘  about  the  catastrophe  which  she  most  affected  to  dread.’  * 
The  lords  naturally  resented  her  interference,  and  sternly 
went  their  own  way.  Whatever  her  motives,  friendship  in 
such  a  shape  was  not  a  little  dangerous  to  its  object,  and  Cecil 
did  not  scruple  to  tell  her  that  ‘  the  malice  of  the  world  would 
‘  say  that  she  had  used  severity  to  the  lords  to  urge  them  to 
‘  rid  away  the  Queen.’  f  AVhen  Mary  was  deposed,  Elizabeth 
threatened  to  restore  her  to  her  throne  by  force,  and  intrigued 
with  her  friends  in  Scotland  against  the  Regent : — 

‘  So,’  says  Mr.  Froude,  *  were  sown  the  seeds  of  those  miserable 
feuds  which  for  five  years  harassed  the  hearths  and  homes  of  Scot¬ 
land — which  made  for  ever  impossible  that  more  temperate  spirit 
which  but  for  this  might  have  softened  the  rigours  of  Calvinism — 
which  caused  the  eventual  ruin  of  the  person  whose  interests  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  intending  to  serve,  by  tempting  her  to  take  refuge  in  the 
dominions  of  a  sovereign  who  was  so  persistently  pretending  to  be 
her  friend.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  169.) 

Such  was  Elizabeth’s  friendship  to  Mary,  while  she  remained 
in  Scotland;  and  even  Mr.  Froude  appears  to  be  not  wholly 
without  misgivings  as  to  its  sincerity.  What  tvas  her  friend¬ 
ship,  when  Mary,  ruined  and  desolate,  fled  to  her  dominions  for 
protection?  !Mary  craved  permission  to  be  admitted  to  her 
presence,  but  was  refused ;  she  had  come  to  seek  comfort  from 
her  royal  friend  and  sister,  and  found  herself  a  prisoner ;  she 
had  merely  fled  from  one  prison  to  another.  ‘  A  guard  of  two 
‘  hundred  men  was  sent  from  Berwick  to  Carlisle  Castle, — men 
‘  so  faithful  that  if  there  was  any  attempt  at  flight,  Elizabeth 
‘  expressed  a  fear  that  they  Avould  make  short  work  of  their 
‘  charge.’  J  Mary’s  flight  into  England  was,  no  doubt,  embar¬ 
rassing  ;  and  Mr.  Froude  says  that  ‘  in  the  golden  era  of  the 
‘  Plantagenets,  such  a  difficulty  would  have  been  disposed  of 
‘  more  swiftly  and  more  effectively ;  ’  but  now,  in  a  more  scru¬ 
pulous  age,  ‘  the  beautiful  and  interesting  sufferer  was  mani- 
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‘  festly  a  dangerous  animal  which  had  run  into  a  trap,  difficult 
‘  to  keep,  yet  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  abroad,  till  her  teeth  were 
‘  drawn,  and  her  claws  pared  to  the  quick.’  Elizabeth  still 
affected  friendship,  but  she  readily  accejited  the  harsh  counsels 
of  her  ministers.  She  wTote  affectionate  letters,  she  continued 
her  intermeddling  policy  in  Scotland,  but  she  held  her  prisoner 
safe,  and  was  taking  measures  to  destroy  her  reputation  and 
influence. 

‘  Oil,  Madam,’  she  wrote,  ‘  there  is  not  a  creature  living  who  more 
longs  to  hear  your  justification  than  myself ;  not  one  who  would 
lend  more  willing  ear  to  any  answer  which  will  clear  your  honour. 
.  .  .  On  the  word  of  a  prince,  I  promise  you  that  neither  your  sub* 
jects,  nor  any  advice  I  may  receive  from  my  own  councillors,  shall 
move  me  to  ask  anything  of  you  which  may  endanger  you  or  touch 
your  honour.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  248.) 

Most  people  mil  think  such  professions  as  insincere  and  in¬ 
sidious  as  the  rest  of  Elizabeth’s  conduct;  but  Mr.  Froude 
regards  her  as  ‘  in  reality  Mary’s  best  friend,  who  was  fighting 
‘  for  her  against  all  her  own  ministers,  and,  guilty  or  innocent 
*  wished  only  to  give  her  a  fresh  chance  upon  the  throne  which 
‘  she  had  forfeited.’  We  fear,  however,  that  her  friendship  was 
about  equal  to  her  generosity.  Mary,  who  had  fled  without 
her  wardrobe,  complained  to  the  Queen  that  she  was  even 
without  a  change  of  linen  ;  her  necessities  were  nobly  relieved 
by  ‘  a  couple  of  torn  shifts,  two  pieces  of  black  velvet,  and  two 
‘  pair  of  shoes.’ 

The  rags  of  Elizabeth’s  friendship  were  not  more  worthy  of 
gratitude.  While  she  made  a  show  of  supporting  Mary  in 
Scotland,  with  high  words  and  menaces,  she  was  betraying  her 
into  submission,  and  casting  toils  around  her.  She  hail  no 
right  to  meddle  between  Mary  and  her  subjects:  she  had  no 
claim  to  dictate  to  a  neighbouring  and  friendly  State ;  yet  she 
assumed  to  judge  of  Mary’s  guilt  or  innocence,  and  beguiled 
the  unhappy  captive,  by  terms  of  pretended  sympathy,  into 
compliance  with  her  treacherous  advice.  She  promised  that  if 
Mary  could  acquit  herself  of  the  charges  made  against  her,  she 
should  be  restore<l.  Mary  declined  with  queenly  dignity  to  be 
thus  put  ujxin  her  trial : — 

‘  I  came,’  said  she,  ‘  to  recover  my  honour,  and  to  obtain  help  to 
chastise  my  false  accusers — not  to  answer  those  charges  against  me 
as  if  I  were  their  equal,  but  myself  to  accuse  them  in  your  presence. 
.  .  .  Madam,  1  am  no  equal  of  theirs,  and  would  sooner  die  than 
so,  by  act  of  mine,  declare  myself.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  255.) 

In  vain  Lord  Henries  protested,  on  her  behalf,  that  Elizabeth 
‘  had  no  right  to  constitute  herself  a  judge  between  the  sove- 
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I‘  reign  and  subjects  of  a  foreign  realm.  She  replied  that  she 
‘  would  not  quarrel  for  the  name  of  judge,  hut  on  the  reality  she 
‘  intended  to  insist.’  No  less  vainly  did  he  entreat  that  she 
might  be  permitted  to  leave  England.  Elizabeth  was  resolved 
to  hold  her  fast,  and  to  degrade  her. 

‘As  to  her  going  to  France,’  she  said,  ‘I  will  not  lower  myself  in 
the  eyes  of  my  fellow-sovereigns  by  acting  like  a  fool.  The  King, 
her  husband,  when  she  was  in  that  country,  gave  her  the  style  and 
irms  of  this  realm.  I  am  not  anxious  for  a  repetition  of  that  affair. 

I  can  defend  my  own  right.  But  I  will  not,  of  my  own  accord,  do 
t  thing  which  may  be  turned  to  my  own  hurt.’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  261.) 

According  t<»  Mr.  Fronde,  ‘  she  wished  only  that  so  much 
‘  evidence  should  he  brought  forward  as  would  justify  the 
‘  Lonls  in  their  rebellion,  and  would  justify  Elizabeth  also  in 
‘  restoring  the  Queen  with  a  character  slightly  clouded — to  be 
‘  maintained  under  her  owi»  protectorate,  and  with  her  hands  so 
‘  bound  as  to  incapacitate  her  from  further  mischief.’  *  ‘  She 

‘  told  De  Silva  tli^it  the  (Jueen  of  Scots  should  be  restored,  but 
‘  restored  without  power,  and  her  acquittal  should  be  so  contrived 
‘  that  a  .shadow  of  guilt  should  be  allowed  still  to  remain.’f  But 
Mary  herself  naturally  treated  her  professions  as  hy|)ocrisy ; 
and  Cecil  wrote  ‘  that  it  was  not  meant,  if  the  Queen  of  Scots 
‘  was  found  guilty  of  the  murder,  to  restore  her  to  Scotland, 
‘however  her  friends  might  brag  to  the  contrary.’!  At  all 
events,  the  unfortunate  rival  was  to  be  made  an  instrument  of 
Elizabeth’s  ambition  and  love  of  intrigue.  If  she  would  not 
be  put  uj)on  her  trial,  before  a  tribunal  which  had  no  pretence 
to  jurisdiction,  the  lords  were  to  be  charged  with  rebellion,  and 
in  their  owm  defence  were  to  bring  accusations  against  their 
sovereign,  which  she  might  answer  or  not,  as  she  thought  fit. 
It  was  a  cunning  device ;  but  the  Queen’s  jurisdiction  was 
equally  wanting ;  and  her  purpose  was  no  less  dishonest  than 
cruel.  She  intended  Murray  ‘  to  utter  all  he  could  to  the 
‘  Queen  of  Scots’  dishonour ;  to  cause  her  to  come  in  disdain 
‘  with  the  whole  subjects  of  the  realm,  that  she  might  be  the 
‘  more  unable  to  attempt  anything  to  her  disadvantage  ;’§  while 
to  persuade  Mary  to  appear,  she  was  pretending  that  if  she 
could  clear  herself  she  should  be  restored  to  her  kingdom. 

After  protracted  negotiations,  intrigues,  and  vacillation, 
Elizabeth  completed  her  subtle  scheme.  In  October  1568, 
a  commission  was  opened  at  York,  in  which  Elizabeth  was 
represented  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  the 
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Duke  of  Norfolk,  .Scotland  by  the  Regent  Murray  in  person  and 
other  commissioners,  and  Mary-  Stuart  hy  Lord  Herries,  Boyd, 
Livingston,  Cockburn,  and  her  chief  adviser  John  Leslie, 
Bishop  of  Ross.  All  these  parties  were  playing  a  cross  game : 
Elizabeth  was  intent  upon  obtaining  evidence  of  !Mary’s  guilt, 
AN-ithout  sacrificing  her  entirely  to  the  Regent ;  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  forwarding  his  own  design  of  a  marriage  with  the 
fugitive  Queen ;  Murray,  distrusting  Elizabeth,  was  fearful  of 
exj)osing  himself  to  the  vengeance  of  his  OAvn  sovereign,  in  case 
of  her  restoration ;  and  Mary  Avas  hoping  that  partly  by  the 
aid  of  Elizabeth,  and  partly  by  intrigues  Avith  her  OAvn  friends, 
and  a  compromise  Avith  her  enemies,  she  might  be  restored  to 
liberty  and  power. 

The  confederate  lords  were  accused  of  rebellion;  and  in  reply, 
^lurray  defended  them  on  the  ground  of  BotliAvell’s  crimes  and 
the  Queen’s  marriage,  AA-ithout  accusing  her  of  being  concerned 
in  the  murder.  But  Avhile  he  Avithheld  this  public  accusation, 
he  showed  the  Commissioners,  in  private,  the  proofs  Avhich  he 
Avas  able  to  offer.  ‘  To  this  point,’  says  Mr.  Froude,  ‘  Elizabeth 
‘  had  brought  it ;  she  had  spun  refinement  within  refinement, 

‘  artifice  AA-ithin  artifice.  The  Queen  of  Scots  Avas  to  be  accused 
‘  and  not  accused,  acquitted  and  not  acquitted,  restored  and 
‘  not  restored.’  Suddenly,  hoAvever,  she  heard  of  Norfolk’s 
l>rojected  marriage,  and  at  once  cancelled  the  York  Conunission, 
and  summoned  all  the  parties  to  Westminster. 

Here  she  assembled  a  council  of  Peers,  before  AA’hom  the 
proceedings  Avere  resumed.  The  Bishop  of  Ross  entered  a 
‘  protestation  that  Avliile  ready  to  treat  for  an  arrangement, 

‘  he  Avas  submitting  to  no  form  of  judgment,  nor  would  admit 
‘  any  judge  or  judges  AAhatcver  to  have  authority  over  his  sove- 
‘  reign.’  Murray  noAv  openly  accused  Mary  of  having  been 
the  contriver  of  her  husband’s  murder,  but  Avithout  producing 
the  proofs ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Ross  contended  on  her  behalf, 
that  she  Avas  now  insidiously  put  upon  her  trial,  contrary  to  the 
engagements  of  the  Queen  of  England.  If  she  Avere  to  reply 
at  all,  it  could  only  be  in  person,  before  the  Queen  herself  and 
the  Peers.  Another  attempt  Avas  noAv  made  to  stop  the  case 
and  arrange  a  compromise ;  but  the  Queen  Avas  resolved  that 
the  proofs  should  not  be  AAdthheld.  The  Bishop  of  Ross  pro¬ 
test^,  and  declared  the  conference  at  an  end;  but  Murray, 
when  called  upon  to  justify  his  accusations,  produced  the  fatal 
casket  and  other  evidence.  In  this  manner,  the  Queen  of  Scots 
had  been  betrayed  into  proceedings  by  aa-IucIi  she  found  herself 
put  upon  her  trial,  in  a  court  having  no  pretence  to  jurisdiction 
OA'er  her ;  and  the  proofs  of  her  guilt  Avere  noAv  in  the  hands  of 
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the  sovereign  whose  enmity  she  had  too  much  reason  to  dread. 
She  was  tried  in  her  absence,  and  in  a  form  which  put  it  out  of 
her  power  to  rebut  the  adverse  evidence,  without  acknowledging 
the  usurped  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 

Mr.  Froude  is  pleased  to  affirm  that  ‘  Elizabeth  had  not  meant 
‘  to  deceive ;  but  a  vacillating  purpose  and  shifting  humour  had 
‘  been  as  effective  as  the  most  deliberate  treachery.’  *  That  she 
showed  vacillation  in  contriving  the  means  of  ruining  Marj' 
Stuart  may  be  admitted ;  but  as  to  the  object  itself  there  was 
throughout  an  inflexible  resolution.*  She  now  artfully  advised 
her  victim  to  abandon  her  defence  and  throw  herself  upon  her 
forbearance,  which  would  have  been  no  less  than  a  confession 
of  guilt.  This  snare  was  avoided ;  she  was  afraid  of  being 
‘entrapped  and  allured;’  but  Mary  w'as  disgraced  in  the  eyes 
of  the  peers  and  privy  council ;  and,  as  she  had  refused  to  offer 
» defence,  there  Avas  still  an  excuse  for  continuing  her  imprison¬ 
ment.  On  the  other  hand,  Murray  had  been  tricked  by  false 
pnmises  into  the  production  of  evidence  of  his  sister’s  guilt, 
but  failed  in  obtaining  a  confirmation  of  her  deposition,  or  an 
icknowledgment  of  his  OAvn  title  as  regent.  Elizabeth  had  been 
filge,  fickle,  and  treacherous  to  all  parties ;  she  had  betrayed 
them  all  alike  for  her  oAvn  selfish  and  tortuous  ends.  Mr. 
Froude  finds  traces  of  a  ‘  Aveak  and  unreasoning  tenderness,’ 
aid  even  of  ‘generosity,’  in  her  conduct,  Avhere  others  see 
hypocrisy  and  hardness  of  heart. 

We  are  unable  to  accept  his  judgment  upon  these  events,  or 
to  acquit  Queen  Elizabeth  of  injustice  and  perfidy.  The 
flight  of  Mary  into  England  had  been  prompted  by  her  OA\n 
strong  professions  of  friendship,  and  her  pretended  indig¬ 
nation  against  those  who  had  dethnuied  her ;  and  to  leAvard 
her  confidence  Avith  imj)risonment,  and  reduce  her  by  insidious 
deA-ices  to  the  degraded  position  of  a  criminal,  needs  a  better 
excuse  than  vacillation  to  redeem  her  conduct  from  imputations 
of  treachery.  HoAvever  embarrassing  Mary’s  flight  into  Eng¬ 
land  may  have  been,  it  Avas  the  clear  duty  of  Elizabeth  to  ha\  e 
left  her  free ;  and  the  artful  scheme  of  assuming  a  jurisdiction 
over  her,  w’hich  had  no  Avarrant  in  international  laAv,  Avas  a 
monstrous  usurpation  of  power.  Her  conduct  Avas  no  less 
impolitic  than  unjust;  and  hoAvever  much  reason  there  may 
liave  been  for  apprehending  Mary’s  intrigues  with  France  or 
Spain,  her  unjust  imprisonment  in  England  Avas  the  cause  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  troubles  of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Mr. 
Froude  has  laboured  heavily  to  vindicate  or  excuse  her ;  but 
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-we  think  he  has  laboured  in  vain ;  and  that  M.  Mignet’i 
sterner  estimate  of  her  conduct  is  more  consistent  with  lustcHic 
truth.  Speaking  of  tliis  period,  he  says  : — 

*  As  for  Mary  Stuart,  she  remained  a  prisoner  in  England.  Elizv 
beth  not  only  did  not  assist  her  against  her  subjects,  as  she  had  pro- 
mised,  but  did  not  even  restore  her  liberty,  of  which  she  ought  never 
to  have  deprived  her.  Without  respect  for  the  rules  of  justice  and 
the  rights  of  hospitality,  as  well  as  for  the  prerogatives  of  crowns,  she 
was  not  afraid  to  imprison  a  suppliant  and  to  bring  to  judgments 
queen.  She  had  not  been  sensible  either  of  the  trust  of  the  fugitive, 
or  of  the  prayers  of  the  relative,  or  of  the  affliction  of  the  woman, 
or  of  the  honour  of  the  sovereign.  Mary  Stuart,  on  her  side,  had 
no  longer  any  reserve  to  maintain  towards  Elizabeth.  Arrested  with 
perfidy,  defamed  with  hatred,  imprisoned  with  injustice,  she  was 
justified  in  attempting  everything  to  gain  her  freedom.  She  did  not 
fail  to  do  so.’  * 

More  serious  difficulties  were  about  to  disturb  Elizabeth’s 
reign  than  the  torture  of  a  defenceless  woman,  and  officious 
intermeddling  in  the  affairs  of  a  friendly  State ;  and  they  were 
due,  in  great  measure,  to  her  treatment  of  Mary,  and  to  her 
insincerity  and  vacillation  in  dealing  with  her  owti  subjects 
and  with  foreign  sovereigns.  The  Reformation  was  so  recent 
that  religion  was  still  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  embarrass- 
ment  in  England,  as  in  several  other  States.  The  Catholics  had 
been  put  down;  but  they  hoped  for  the  restoration  of  their 
faith  in  another  reign,  if  not  in  this.  They  had  looked  forward 
to  the  succession  of  Mary  Stuart ;  and  her  hard  treatment  by 
the  Queen  now  led  them  to  espouse  her  cause,  and  to  preci^ 
tate  their  plans  for  overthrowing  the  Reformation,  and  with  it 
the  Queen  herself — the  chief  Protestant  sovereign  of  Europe. 
The  aid  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain,  as  great  Catholic 
Powers,  was  naturally  relied  on ;  and  hence  arose  a  successioii 
of  intrigues  and  rebellions  which  distracted  Elizabeth’s  reign 
for  eighteen  years. 

In  August  1568,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  De  Silva,  was 
replaced  at  the  Court  of  London  by  Don  Guerau  de  Espes. 
The  one  was  a  high-bred  and  accomplished  gentleman,  averse 
to  intrigue,  and  without  fanaticism :  the  other  was  at  once  a 
conspirator  and  a  fanatic. 

‘  On  Don  Guerau  had  descended  the  dropped  mantle  of  De  Quadra. 
Inferior  to  his  prototype  in  natural  genius  for  conspiracy,  inferior 
to  him  in  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  instruments  with  which  be 
was  working — he  was  nevertheless  in  hatred  of  heresy,  in  unscrupn- 
lousness,  in  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  absolute  carelessness  of  personal 

*  Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart,  3rd  ed.,  voL  ii.  p.  63. 
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risk  to  himself,  as  fit  an  instrument  as  Philip  could  have  found  to 
communicate  with  the  Catholics  and  to  form  a  party  among  them 
ready  for  any  purpose  for  which  the  King  of  Spain  might  desire  to 
use  them.’  {Hist,  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iii.  p.  328.) 

He  at  once  became  the  centre  of  intrigues  and  conspiracies, 
into  all  the  secrets  of  which  we  are  admitted  by  the  Simancas 
archives  and  other  state  papers  of  the  time.  Mr.  Froude  has 
entered  into  them  with  elaborate  and  instructive  detail ;  he  has 
traced  out  all  the  agents  in  the  dark  plots  by  which  Elizabeth’s 
throne  and  life  were  threatened ;  and  he  has  introduced  us  to 
the  inner  councils  of  the  Queen  and  her  advisers,  by  whom 
these  plots  were  countermined. 

Two  conspiracies,  to  which  Don  Guerau  was  a  party,  were 
jpeedily  set  on  foot;  and  in  both  the  foremost  place  was 
asigned  to  Mary  Stuart.  The  northern  lords  were  projecting 
a  Catholic  insurrection,  the  dethronement  of  Elizabeth,  the 
crowning  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  her  marriage  with  Don  John  of 
Austria.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  adherents  merely 
sought  the  overthrow  of  Cecil,  and  the  marriage  of  Norfolk  to 
Mary,  w'ho  was  to  become  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
While  these  plots  were  being  hatched,  Elizabeth’s  conduct  to 
Spain  and  France  was  so  false  and  treacherous  that  she  nar¬ 
rowly  escaped  a  war  with  both.  She  had  encouraged  and 
protected  English  privateers  who  preyed  upon  the  commerce 
of  Spain ;  ships  laden  with  Spanish  treasure  were  seized  in 
the  ports  of  Plymouth  and  Southampton,  and  appropriated 
by  the  Queen  ;  and  outrages  were  committed  upon  the  persons 
and  property  of  Spanish  merchants  resident  in  England. 
Redress  was  withheld  by  cunning  subterfuges  and  falsehood. 

A  policy  no  less  provoking  was  pursued  towards  France. 
While  the  Queen  professed  herself  neutral  in  the  civil  war 
nging  between  the  King  and  the  Huguenots,  she  was  aiding 
,  4e  Prince  of  Conde  at  Kochelle  with  money  and  ammunition ; 

!  ad  English  privateers  sailing  under  Conde’s  flag  seized 
French  ships,  and  openly  sold  their  prizes  at  Plymouth  and 
Dover.  The  remonstrances  of  the  French  ambassador  were 
j  net  with  transparent  evasions. 

^  Happily,  the  jealousies  of  France  and  Spain  prevented  them 

Ifrom  making  common  cause  against  England ;  and  Elizabeth 
continued  her  deceptions  without  the  cost  of  a  foreign  war. 
But  conspiracies  at  home  were  naturally  fomented  by  so  impo¬ 
litic  an  irritation  of  the  Catholic  Powers.  Elizabeth  might  have 
taken  the  lead  of  the  Protestant  cause  in  Europe.  She  might 
luve  aided  the  Huguenots  in  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
liave  conciliated  the  Reformers  of  all  denominations  in  England 
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and  Scotland.  Such  a  policy  might  have  been  hazardous,  but 
while  generous  and  noble  in  itself,  it  would  have  secured  i 
hearty  support  to  her  throne  against  the  intrigues  of  the  Catho. 
lies ;  and  who  can  say  what  an  impulse  it  would  have  given  to 
Protestantism  in  Europe  !  The  mean  and  pitiful  course  pur- 
sued  by  her,  so  far  from  effectually  supporting  the  Protestant 
cause  abroad,  merely  encouraged  the  Huguenots  in  an  ineffec¬ 
tual  resistance,  while  it  provoked  the  Catholics  throughout 
Europe,  and  won  no  Protestant  sympathy  in  England. 

Such  being  her  relations  with  foreign  Powers,  she  was 
exposed  to  the  treasons  of  her  own  subjects  encouraged  by 
their  ambassadors.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  feeble,  hesitating, 
and  timid,  had  separated  himself  from  the  northern  lords  in 
pursuit  of  his  omi  personal  objects ;  but  he  had  been  so  far 
tempted  into  treason  as  to  seek  assistance  in  his  plot  from  the 
Duke  of  Alva ;  and  when  Elizabeth  peremptorily  forbade  his 
projected  marriage  with  Mary,  he  was  nearly  driven  into 
revolt.  But  his  courage  failed  him  ;  he  allow'ed  himself  to  be 
arrested,  and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  There  he  renounced 
his  alliance  with  Mary,  and,  after  some  time,  obtained  the 
Queen’s  forgiveness. 

But  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  "Westmoreland,  and 
their  confederates  in  the  North,  were  more  earnest  in  their 
conspiracy,  and  were  encouraged  by  the  strong  Catholic  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  northern  counties,  and  by  promises  of  support  from 
Alva  in  Flanders.  All  their  measures  were  concerted  with 
the  Queen  of  Scots  and  Don  Guerau ;  and  in  November  1569, 
the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire  were 
in  arms  against  the  Queen.  But  the  South  Avas  true  and  loyal; 
the  rebels  were  foiled  in  their  attempt  to  rescue  Mary  Stuart; 
they  received  no  aid  from  Alva ;  and  the  Queen’s  forces  soon 
drove  the  leaders  across  the  border  into  Scotland.  Northum¬ 
berland  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Regent,  greatly  to  the 
disgust  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  lodged  in  Lochleven  Castle; 
and  Elizabeth,  not  content  with  the  most  cruel  punishments 
inflicted  upon  the  rebels  whom  she  had  in  her  j)ower,  demanded 
the  extradition  of  the  earls  by  the  Scottish  government. 
Wholesale  executions  Avere  carried  out,  in  which  the  Queen 
shoAved  herself  as  intent  upon  lucre  as  upon  Acngeance. 
Numbers  of  those  Avho  had  no  lands  were  to  be  hung  by  mar¬ 
tial  law  on  the  parish  green  or  market-place ;  and  the  serA'ants 
of  the  principal  insurgents  were  to  be  executed  near  their 
masters’  houses  ;  and  ‘  the  bodies  were  not  to  be  removed,  but 
*  to  remain  till  they  fell  to  pieces  where  they  hung.’  Those 
who  had  lands  Avere  to  be  formally  tried,  in  order  that  the 
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Queen  might  be  assured  of  the  escheats ;  and  if  judgment  was 
not  given  for  the  Crown,  the  prisoners  were  to  be  remitted  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  the  Star  Chamber.  Elizabeth,  ‘  to 
‘whom,’  says  Mr.  Froude,  ‘  nothing  naturally  was  more  dis- 
‘  tasteful  than  cruelty  (!)  when  Sussex’s  arrangements  (for 
<  these  executions)  were  made  known  to  her,  was  only  impatient 
‘that they  should  be  carried  out;’  and  on  the  11th  January  she 
wrote  that  ‘  she  somewhat  marvelled  that  she  had  as  yet  heard 
‘  nothing  from  Sussex  of  any  execution  done  by  martial  law 
‘  as  was  appointed ;  and  she  required  him,  if  the  same  was  not 
‘  already  done,  to  proceed  thereto  wdth  all  the  expedition  he 
‘might,  and  to  certify  her  of  his  doings  therein.’ 

While  these  executions  w'ere  proceeding,  the  Queen  was 
trying  to  force  the  Regent  to  surrender  Northumberland,  and 
was  offering  bribes  for  the  treacherous  capture  of  Westmore¬ 
land.  Murray  did  not  venture  to  comply  with  her  demands ; 
he  had  already  roused  a  bitter  feeling  by  the  imprisonment  of 
Northumberland ;  and  while  he  was  still  holding  out  against 
Elizabeth’s  jiersistent  claims,  he  was  himself  struck  down  by 
the  hand  of  the  assassin  Bothwellhaugh. 

The  Regent  Murray  is  one  of  Mr.  Froude’s  favourite 
characters,  and  deserves  a  large  share  of  his  panegyrics.  That 
he  was  the  enemy  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  hsid  driven  her 
from  her  kingdom,  w'ould  alone  have  been  a  sufficient  claim  to  his 
favour ;  but  Murray  had  many  eminent  qualities  which,  in  evil 
times,  commend  him  to  our  respect.  If  it  be  exaggerated  praise 
to  affirm  with  Mr.  F'roude  that  ‘when  the  verdict  of  plain 
‘  human  sense  can  get  itself  pronounced,  the  “  good  Regent  ” 
‘  will  take  his  place  among  the  best  and  greatest  men  w  ho  have 
‘  ever  lived,’  *  we  cannot  but  admire  his  moral  superiority 
over  the  ruffians  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  They  were 
without  any  sense  of  religion  or  justice;  he  was  an  earnest 
Protestant,  yet  above  the  narrow  intolerance  of  the  fanatics 
of  his  own  age  and  country ;  and  he  honestly  desired  that 
Scotland  should  be  quietly  governed  and  her  deadly  factions 
quelled.  His  greatest  embarrassments  had  been  due  to  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  meddling  and  inconstant  policy,  and  his  chief  errors  to 
her  dictation. 

The  second  of  Mr.  F'roude’s  new  volumes  opens  with  some 
observations  on  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  upon  the 
character  of  the  people  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  which 


•  Hist,  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iii.  p.  581.  Mignet’s  estimate  of  Murray’s 
character  is  less  favourable ;  but  he  does  justice  to  his  eminent  qua¬ 
lities.  (Histoire  de  Marie  Stuart,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 16.) 
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will  help  us  to  understand  some  of  the  political  problems  of 
Elizabeth’s  reign.  Three-quarters  of  the  peers,  he  tells  us, 
and  half  the  gentlemen  were  disaftected ;  and  they  had  the 
goodwill  and  encouragement  of  France  and  Spain,  wdiom  she 
had  insulted  and  provoked :  yet  the  northern  rebellion  had 
miserably  failed.  It  was,  indeed,  a  rash  and  ill-concerted  rising, 
and  was  readily  put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  executive 
government;  yet  if  the  Catholic  body  were  as  numerous  and  as 
disaffected  as  they  are  represented  to  have  been,  it  is  singular 
that  the  northern  earls  met  with  so  little  support.  Doubtless 
it  was  one  thing  to  conspire  for  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
faith,  and  another  to  rebel  against  their  lawful  sovereign  ;  but 
much  was  due  to  the  characteristics  of  the  two  religions. 

‘  Catholicism  in  England  was  still  to  appearance  large  and  im¬ 
posing,  but  its  strength  was  the  strength  of  age,  which,  when  it  is 
bowed  or  broken,  cannot  lilt  itself  again.  Protestantism,  on  the 
other  hand,  tvas  exuberant  in  the  freshness  of  youth.  .  .  .  The 
Catholic  rested  upon  order  and  tradition,  stately  in  his  habits  of 
thought,  mechanical  and  regular  in  his  mode  of  action.  His  party 
dej>ended  on  its  leaders,  and  the  leaders  looked  for  guidance  to  the 
Pope  and  the  European  Princes.  The  Protestant  was  self-dependent, 
confident,  careless  of  life,  believing  in  the  future  not  the  past,  irre¬ 
pressible  by  authority,  eager  to  grapple  with  his  adversary  where- 
ever  he  could  find  him,  and  rushing  into  piracy,  metaphorical  or 
literal,  when  regular  warfare  was  denied  him.’  (Vol.  iv.  p.  4.) 

With  such  supporters  of  her  throne,  Elizabeth  was  able  to 
defy  Catholic  disaffection  and  foreign  intrigues. 

The  influence  of  the  Keformation  upon  the  character  of 
the  people,  was  far  more  striking  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng¬ 
land. 


‘Elsewhere  the  plebeian  elements  of  nations  had  risen  to  power 
through  the  arts  and  industries  which  make  men  rich — the  commons 
of  Scotland  were  sons  of  their  religion.  While  the  nobles  were 
splitting  into  factions,  chasing  their  small  ambitions,  taking  securi¬ 
ties  for  their  fortunes  or  entangling  themselves  in  political  intrigues, 
the  tradesmen,  the  mechanics,  the  poor  tillers  of  the  soil,  had  sprung 
suddenly  into  consciousness,  with  spiritual  convictions  for  which 
they  were  prepared  to  live  and  die.  The  fear  of  God  in  them  left 
no  room  for  the  fear  of  any  other  thing  ;  and  in  the  very  fierce  in¬ 
tolerance  which  Knox  h.ad  poured  into  their  veins,  they  had  be¬ 
come  a  force  in  the  state.  The  poor  clay  which,  a  generation  earlier, 
the  baron  would  have  trodden  into  slime,  had  been  heated  red-hot 
in  the  furnace  of  a  new  faith.’  * 


In  this  faith  there  was,  indeed,  a  large  leaven  of  bigotry  and 


*  Hist,  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iv.  p.  24  ;  sec  also  another  instructive  pas¬ 
sage  upon  the  influence  of  John  Kuox,  p.  456. 
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fiuiaticisin ;  but  we  can  never  fail  to  recognise  its  elevating  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  Scottish  people,  nor  to 
idmire  their  resolute  independence  and  indomitable  love  of 
Kberty.  It  was  one  of  the  faults  of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  that 
in  his  historical  review  of  the  people  of  this  country,  he  dw'elt 
with  too  much  contempt  upon  their  fanaticism,  and  appreciated 
too  lightly  the  virtues  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  and  the 
pohtical  and  social  results  of  an  earnest,  if  narrow,  creed. 

Religion  was  still  the  chief  moving  cause  of  the  political 
erents  of  this  time.  During  the  northern  rebellion,  many 
Cutholic  gentlemen  had  scrupled  to  take  arms  against  the 
Queen,  who  had  not  been  excommunicated  by  the  head  of  their 
Church ;  and  in  order  to  assist  the  Catholic  cause  in  England, 
aud  if  possible  to  unite  Spain  and  F ranee  in  a  crusade  against 
I  Protestant  Queen,  Pope  Pius  V.,  in  February,  1570,  framed 
1  bull  of  excommunication  against  Elizabeth,  in  which  he  ab- 
lolved  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  forbade  them  to 
recognise  her  any  longer  as  their  sovereign.  As  this  missive 
had  not  the  sanction  of  Philip  II.,  it  was  confided  to  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  to  be  issued  at  the  first  convenient  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Meanwhile,  Elizabeth  w’as  resolved  upon  j)unishing 
the  rebel  lords  Avho  had  taken  refuge  in  Scotland ;  and  as  they 
were  not  given  up  to  her.  Lord  Sussex  was  commanded  to 
make  a  raid  across  the  border,  w'hich  he  did  in  such  a  fashion 
that  he  destroyed  “  ninety  strong  castles,  houses,  and  dwelling- 
‘  places,  with  three  hundred  towns  and  villages.’  And  while 
executing  this  outrage  upon  a  friendly  State,  Elizabeth  was 
increasing  the  dissensions  of  that  unhappy  country  by  constant 
intrigues  with  its  various  factions.  She  still  refused  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  infant  James ;  she  still  pretended  to  contemplate  the 
restoration  of  Mary  Stuart ;  she  seemed  to  favour  both  religions ; 
she  offered  her  support  to  any  party  which  would  assist  in  exe¬ 
cuting  the  law  against  the  English  rebels ;  she  was  changing 
her  course  from  day  to  day ;  she  was  decei\'ing  friends  and 
enemies,  until  she  was  assured  by  Sussex  that  ‘  she  must 
‘  decide  quickly,  or  she  would  lose  both  parties.’ 

Still  she  was  able  to  betray  and  trifle  with  all  Avho  trusted 
her.  She  had  provoked  and  insulted  France  and  Spain,  but 
they  had  shrunk  from  making  war  ujKm  her ;  she  had  out¬ 
raged  Scotland,  but  was  able  to  defy  its  resentment.  France 
threatened  to  send  troo[)S  to  assist  her  Scottish  ally,  but  the 
threat  was  not  cari’ied  out.  Again  an  English  army  crossed 
the  border,  and  this  time  it  descended  upon  the  Hamiltons, 
the  main  supporters  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  whose  restoration 
Elizabeth  pretended  to  have  in  view. 
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Mary’s  party  and  the  Catholics  were  furious  at  this  hostile 
movement;  and  on  the  loth  of  May,  while  the  army  was 
still  in  Scotland,  the  bull  of  excommunication  was  found 
nailed  against  the  Bishop  of  London’s  door.  Appearing  at 
such  a  time,  it  seemed  as  if  France  liad  resolved  to  carry  out 
her  threat,  and  that  a  Catholic  crusade  was  about  to  explode 
against  England.  In  Elizabeth’s  councils  there  w'as  now  a 
serious  division  of  opinion.  Lord  Arundel,  Leicester,  and 
t)ther  councillors  who  favoured  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  pro- 
l)oseel  to  avert  war  by  the  release  of  Mary  Stuart,  an  accom¬ 
modation  of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  the  recall  of  the  army  from 
that  country.  Cecil  was  for  open  defiance  of  France  and  the 
Catholics,  and  exclaimed  ‘that  the  Queen  had  no  friends  but 
‘  the  Protestants,  and  if  she  yielded,  she  would  lose  them  all’ 
The  stem  Lord  Keeper  Bacon  condemned  Arundel  and  his 
friends  ‘  as  secret  servants  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,’  and  said— 

‘  After  what  you  have  done  and  are  doing  in  Scotland,  you  cannot 
now  turn  back ;  courage  alone  is  safety — courage  and  persistence. 
Go  on  as  you  have  begun,  and  there  will  be  soon  no  Queen’s  party, 
no  French  party,  no  Catholic  party  to  trouble  that  country  more. 
English  influence  will  be  supreme  there,  and  religion,  the  Protestant 
religion,  will  be  established  beyond  reach  of  harm  from  end  to  end 
of  Britain.’  (Vol.  iv.  p.  63.) 

Elizabeth,  as  usual,  was  undecided,  but  she  at  once  recalled 
her  troops  to  Berwick  and  renewed  negotiations  with  Mary 
Stuart.  So  far  the  Catholic  party  had  prevailed  ;  and  while 
Elizabeth  was  doubting  and  vacillating,  she  was  surrounded 
by  conspirators.  Arundel  was  plotting  her  overthrow,  and 
Don  Guerau  was  planning  a  Catholic  insurrection  the  instant 
^lary  Stuart  was  set  at  liberty,  to  be  aided  by  a  Spanish  army 
from  Flanders.  But  again  Elizabeth  changed  her  course,  and 
while  pretending  to  negotiate  with  Mary  Stuart,  she  assured 
the  Scottish  lords  ‘  that  in  no  wise  they  should  shrink  or  yield ; 

‘  and  whatever  the  Queen  of  Scots  or  her  friends  might  say  to 
‘  the  contrary,  they  might  assure  themselves  of  the  support  of 
‘  England.  * 

It  were  tedious  to  follow  Elizabeth  through  all  her  windings; 
her  fickleness  and  falsehood  exceed  belief.  She  had  hitherto 
prevented  the  ap|K)intinent  of  another  Kegent  to  succeed 
.Murray ;  at  length  she  signified  her  assent  to  the  nomination 
of  the  Earl  of  Lennox ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  repeated  her 
intimation  that  she  was  bent  on  treating  with  Mary  Stuart. 
No  wonder  that  Randolph,  her  minister  at  the  Scottish  Court, 
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declared  that  she  would  soon  not  ‘  have  a  friend  in  Scotland  to 
‘  serve  her  turn.’  She  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  all 
parties,  whom  she  had  alternately  injured,  insulted,  and  be¬ 
trayed.  A  third  foray  was  soon  made  across  the  lx)rder. 
Dumfries  Castle  was  blown  up,  and  ‘not  a  stone  house  left 
‘  standing  in  Galloway  capable  of  giving  shelter  to  armed  men.* 
Assuredly  Scotland  owed  little  gratitude  for  Elizabeth’s  good¬ 
will. 

Meanwhile  the  Papal  bull  had  encouraged  a  religious  re¬ 
action  in  favour  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  sustained  the  hopes 
of  the  disaffected.  Mr.  Froude  here  reverts  to  the  religious 
condition  of  England  in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  for  remark. 
He  says  truly  that  ‘  the  Catholic  spirit  was  naturally  strongest 
‘  where  the  people  were  least  exposed  to  contact  with  strangers. 

‘  In  the  Midland  and  Northern  Counties,  where  the  feudal 
*  traditions  lingered,  the  habits  were  unaltered  and  the  super- 
‘  stitions  undispelled;’  while  the  new  faith  was  readily  em¬ 
braced  by  the  merchants  and  traders  of  the  towns  and  seaports. 
We  will  not  contest  his  views  as  to  ‘  the  quieter,  purer,  nobler’ 
form  of  Puritanism ;  but  we  must  take  exception  to  his  un¬ 
just  treatment  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Church,  he 
says — 

‘was  a  latitudinarian  experiment,  a  contrivance  to  enable  men  of 
opposing  creeds  to  live  together  without  shedding  each  other’s  blood. 
...  In  itself  it  pleased  no  party  or  section.  To  the  heated  contro¬ 
versialist,  its  chief  merit  was  its  chief  defect.’ 

And  again,  it  was  the  extreme  reformers  or  Puritans — 

‘  who  formed  the  noble  element  in  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  they 
who  had  been  its  martyrs ;  they  who,  in  their  scorn  of  the  world,  in 
their  passionate  desire  to  consecrate  themselves  in  life  and  death  to  the 
Almighty,  were  able  to  rival  in  self-devotion  the  Catholic  saints.  .  . 
It  would  have  fared  ill  with  England  had  there  been  no  hotter  blood 
there  than  filtered  in  the  sluggish  veins  of  the  officials  of  the  Estab¬ 
lishment.  There  needed  an  enthusiasm  fiercer  far  to  encounter  the 
revival  of  Catholic  fanaticism ;  and  if  the  young  Puritans,  in  the 
heat  and  glow  of  their  convictions,  snapped  their  traces  and  flung 
off  their  harness,  it  was  they,  after  all,  who  saved  the  Church  which 
attempted  to  disown  them,  and  with  the  Church  saved  also  the  stolid 
mediocrity  to  which  the  fates  then  and  ever  committed  and  commit 
the  government  of  it.’  (Vol.  iv.  pp.  107-115.) 

An  English  churchman  may  affonl  to  smile  at  the  irreverent 
sneer  of  this  last  passage,  and  to  ask  where  are  the  Puritan  namea 
which  can  be  arrayed  against  the  illustrious  line  of  worthies 
who  have  adorned  the  Church  of  England?*  But  he  is  bound 

*  Mr.  Froude  has  introauced  into  his  fourth  volume  an  elabo¬ 
rate  panegyric  of  Thomas  Cartwright;  but  by  how  many  living 
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to  protest  against  Mr.  Froude’s  view  of  the  latitudinarian 
scheme  of  his  Church.  Doubtless,  it  was  designed  to  be  com¬ 
prehensive  :  in  an  age  of  heated  controversy,  it  was  intended 
tx)  avoid  needless  offence  to  tender  consciences ;  it  was  (;on- 
trivexl  so  as  to  sink  narrow  points  of  difference  among  Christians 
in  a  broad  ground  of  agreement  and  reconciliation  ;  it  favoured 
moderation  and  discouraged  fanaticism.  The  scheme  was  at 
once  pious,  rational,  and  statesmanlike.  That  it  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  successful  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  spirit  of  intoler¬ 
ance  which  was  permitted  to  deface  it,  than  to  its  own  inherent 
defects.  And  notwithstanding  the  errors  of  kings,  bishops, 
and  statesmen,  the  Church  so  far  prevailed  over  all  other 
religious  communions,  that  within  a  century  after  Elizabeth’s 
reign  itxwmprised  at  least  nine-tenthsx)f  the  people  of  England. 
The  Catholics  had  been  nearly  rooted  out  of  the  land,  and  the 
Puritan  non-conformists  Avere  but  an  inconsiderable  sect* 
When,  in  our  own  time,  the  articles  and  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  been  subjected  to  the  closest  judicial 
scrutiny,  the  keenest  legal  intellects  of  the  present  age  have 
been  struck  by  the  extraordinary  skill  and  W'isdom  with  which 
the  groundwork  of  the  English  Church  was  laid. 

Apart  from  differences  of  doctrine  and  ceremonial.  Catholics 
Aveve  repelled  from  communion  with  the  Reformed  Church  by 
their  faithfulness  to  the  papal  supremacy ;  and  many  Avho 
had  submitted  to  outAvard  conformity  were  encouraged  by  the 
papal  bull  to  discontinue  their  attendance  at  the  parish  church, 
and  to  resume  their  own  forms  of  Avorship.  The  Pope  had 
further  absolvexl  them  from  allegiance  to  an  heretical  prince ; 
and  their  faith  thus  naturally  led  them  to  disaffection,  if  not  to 
active  treason.  To  restore  their  religion  was  a  sacred  duty ; 
and  the  overthroAv  of  the  Queen  Avas  but  a  necessary  means  to 
that  end,  sanctified  by  the  head  of  their  Church.  Elizabeth 
Avas  surrounded  by  traitors ;  they  sat  at  her  council ;  they 
plotted  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  they  were  betraying  her,  and 
scheming  against  her  life,  as  ambassadors  from  friendly*  Powers ; 
and  the  rallying  point  of  their  treasons  Avas  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots. 


Englishmen  Avould  the  works  of  CartAvright  now  be  known  if  they 
were  not  rescued  from  oblivion  by  his  controA’ersy  Avith  so  great  a 
man  as  Hooker  ?  But  the  name  of  Hooker  does  not  yet  occur  in 
Mr.  Froude’s  pages. 

*  In  1696,  out  of  2,599,786  freeholders  in  England  and  Wales, 
there  Avere  only*  18,8.')6  Boman  Catholics,  and  108,676  Protestant 
non-conformists.  {^Census  Ileport  on  Jieligiotrs  Worship,  1851, 
pp.  c.  ci.) 
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To  avert  the  perils  by  which  the  Queen  was  beset  at  home 
and  abi’oad,  Cecil  was  sent  to  Chatsworth  to  treat  j)ersonally 
witli  Mary  Stuart,  and  Walsingham  was  despatched  to  Paris 
to  secure  a  closer  alliance  Avith  F ranee.  As  regards  Mary,  Ave 
cannot  believe  that  more  Avas  intended  than  to  beguile  her,  by 
false  hopes,  from  her  intrigues  Avith  France  and  Spain,  and 
with  the  Catholic  nobles.  Whatever  the  purjKJse,  Mr.  Fi-oude 
is  ever  ready  for  her  execution : — 

‘  There  she  lay,  deserving,  if  crime  could  deserve,  the  highest 
gallows  on  Avhich  ever  murderer  swung,  yet  guarded  by  the  mystic 
sanctity  of  her  birth-claim  to  the  croAvn.  .  .  .  What  to  do  with  her 
at  present,  and  till  the  times  Avcre  ripe  for  the  sharp  remedy  of  the 
axe,  might  Avell  try  the  strongest  intelligence.’  (Vol.  iv.  p.  118.) 

With  France,  Walsinghain’s  negotiations  took  a  turn  suffi¬ 
ciently  ridiculous.  The  Court  and  the  Huguenots  had  lately 
brought  their  civil  war  to  a  close,  and  the  government  were 
noAv  free  for  any  enterprise  Avhich  ambition  might  prompt  them 
to  undertake.  Taking  the  Catholic  side,  they  might  espouse 
the  cause  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  marry  her  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou ; 
or  siding  Avith  the  Protestants,  they  might  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  England  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  drive  out  Alva 
and  the  Spaniards  from  the  Netherlands.  It  Avas  a  great  occa¬ 
sion  for  adi'oit  diplomacy  ;  but  the  negotiations,  instead  of  being 
directed  by  high  statesmanship,  Avere  rendered  at  once  absurd 
and  revolting  by  tbe  coquetry,  indecision,  and  falsehoods  of 
Elizabeth.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  had  been  spoken  of  as  a  suitor 
of  Mary  Stuart ;  and  it  Avas  suggested  that  by  marrying  him 
herself,  she  could  disappoint  her  rival,  and  secure  the  support 
of  France  against  all  her  enemies.  The  idea  A\  as  not  a  bad 
one;  and  even  Cecil  faA'oured  it;  but  Anjou  Avas  a  boy  of 
twenty,  and  Elizabeth  a  mature  spinster  of  thirty-seven.  State 
marriages,  hoAvever,  are  not  ahvays  governed  by  domestic  con¬ 
siderations,  and  this  objection  might  have  been  submitted  to  on 
either  side ;  but  Elizabeth  Avas  already  knoAvn  as  a  false  and 
silly  coquette.  She  had  befooled  many  suitors;  five  years 
before  she  had  declined  an  alliance  Avith  Anjou’s  elder  brother 
Charles,  King  of  France  ;  lately  she  had  reneAved  her  diplomatic 
flirtations  Avith  the  Archduke  Charles ;  and  could  anyone 
regard  her  present  overtures  otherAvise  than  as  a  cunning 
pleasantry?  La  Mothe-the  French  ambassador,  and  Catherine 
de  Medicis,  at  first  believed  that  she  merely  designed  to  separate 
France  from  Mary  Stuart,  and  to  foment  jealousies  between 
France  and  Spain  ;  and  this  Avas  probably  Elizabeth’s  real  ])ur- 
pose,  Avhile  her  feminine  vanity  and  caprice  Avere  gratified 
by  a  new  matrimonial  project. 
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But  Cecil  was  in  earnest.  He  was  persuaded  that  his  mis¬ 
tress’s  marriage  was  necessary  hir  the  security  of  her  throne ; 
and  he  believed  that  this  alliance  with  the  French  royal  family 
w'ould  frustrate  treasons  at  home  and  combinations  abroad. 
So  soon  as  the  French  Court  could  bring  themselves  to  believe 
in  the  seriousness  of  the  scheme,  negotiations  were  actively 
commenced.  The  governments  of  the  two  countries  were  in 
earnest ;  but  the  parties  more  immediately  concerned  were  not 
<juite  assured  of  married  bliss.  The  Queen  expressed  to  La 
Mothe  her  fear  that  her  suitor’s — 

‘affections  must  have  been  already  centered  in  some  fairer  quarter. 
She  was  herself  an  old  woman,  and  but  for  the  hope  of  children  would 
be  ashamed  to  think  of  marriage.  .  .  .  French  princes  had  a  bad 
name  for  conjugal  fidelity  .  .  . ;  and  she  would  not  like  to  find  her¬ 
self  the  wife  of  a  man  who  might  respect  her  as  a  Queen,  but  would 
not  love  her  as  a  woman.’* 

The  youthful  lover,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  not  to  have 
shrunk  from  the  ripe  charms  of  his  mistress ;  but  he  was  horrified 
by  tales  of  her  profligacy.  If  he  married  a  woman  of  infamous 
character,  his  own  honour  would  be  touched.  Possessed  by 
this  fear,  he  raved  against  the  match,  until  his  mother,  fearful 
of  wholly  losing  the  prize,  actually  wrote  to  La  Mothe,  in  her 
owTi  hand,  inquiring  if  Elizabeth  would  accept  his  younger 
brother,  the  Duke  d’Alen^on,  who  was  only  sixteen,  and  was 
amenable  to  reason  I  La  Mothe,  however,  assured  her  that 
the  stories  against  Elizabeth  were  unfounded  scandals,  that  her 
court  was  pure,  and  that  she  enjoyed  the  respect  of  all  her 
subjects.  Anjou  was  satisfied,  and  became  eager  for  the  mar¬ 
riage  :  while  Walsingham  wrote  cleverly  from  Paris  that  the 
Queen-mother  was  resolved  to  provide  for  her  son  in  Scotland, 
if  not  in  England ;  and  ‘  of  all  impending  perils  that  would  be 
‘  the  greatest.’ 

That  the  marriage  was  politic  in  itself  was  proved  by  the 
consternation  with  which  its  announcement  was  receiv^  by 
Mary  Stuart,  by  the  Catholic  conspirators,  and  by  Spain. 
Negotiations  and  intrigues  became  more  rife  than  ever;  and 
the  correspondence  to  which  we  are  here  introduced,  reveals 
the  extraordinary  activity  and  address  of  Mary  and  her  agents, 
of  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  of  Alva,  and  of  the  Catholic  nobles, 
in  conspiring  against  the  throne,  and  even  the  life  of  Elizabeth. 
The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  prevailed  upon  to  solicit  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  the  names  of  forty  other  nobles,  the  invasion  of 
his  country  by  a  Spanish  army,  to  overturn  the  Protestant 

*  Despatch  from  La  Mothe,  January  23,  1571. 
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faith  and  dynasty,  while  he,  professing  himself  a  convert  to  the 
Roman  faith,  continued,  in  outward  observance,  a  Protestant, 
the  better  to  deceive  the  government  as  to  his  designs.* 

While  these  plots  w'ere  thickening,  and  the  negotiations  for 
the  French  marriage  were  proceeding,  Elizabeth  found  herself 
constrained,  by  an  exhausted  exchequer,  to  call  another  parlia¬ 
ment,  after  an  intermission  of  five  years.  The  occasion  was 
seized  upon  by  the  conspirators,  and  their  plot  well-nigh 
exploded.  The  nobles  brought  up  their  retainers  in  great 
numbers,  and  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  surprise  the 
Queen  and  Cecil,  and  make  them  prisoners,  and  that  Mary 
Stuart  should  at  the  same  time  be  rescued  from  her  prison- 
house;  but  the  plot  failed  through  the  irresolution  and  cowardice 
of  Norfolk.  This  parliament  was  chiefly  memorable  for  its 
Puritan  majority,  and  for  the  independent  spirit  with  which 
it  asserted  its  own  privileges  against  the  Crow’n.  Its  most 
important  measure  was  that  requiring  subscription  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  It  is  difficult  to  repress  a  smile  when 
we  find  that  the  subsidy,  for  w'hich  this  parliament  had  been 
assembled,  amounted  to  no  more  than  100,0007. — a  sum,  at 
that  time,  adequate  to  hold  France  and  Spain  at  bay,  to  over¬ 
awe  Scotland,  and  to  quell  rebellions  in  Ireland. 

While  parliament  was  still  sitting,  Cecil  found  means  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  dangerous  conspiracy  which  was  at  w'ork,  and  to 
detect  the  secret  correspondence  Avith  the  Continent.  It  was 
evident  that  Spain  Avas  preparing  to  assist  the  English  rebels, 
and  the  alliance  A\ith  France  became  all  the  more  urgent.  But 
Elizabeth  Avas  trifling  Avith  the  marriage,  as  had  been  at  first 
suspected ;  and  at  length  Anjou  himself,  happily  for  the  Queen’s 
credit,  threw  up  the  affair  in  disgust.  Negotiations,  however, 
Avere  continued  with  a  vicAV  to  an  alliance  betAveen  England 
and  France  for  the  liberation  of  the  Netherlands.  At  this  very 
time  Philip  II.  was  discussing  AA-ith  his  council,  at  Madrid,  the 
best  means  of  promoting  a  Catholic  revolution  in  England.  It 
was  resolved  that  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth  should  first  be 
attempted ;  and  this  enterprise  Avas  entrusted  to  one  Chapin 
Vitelli.  Mr.  Froude,  Avho  dAvells  perpetually  on  the  horrors 
of  Darnley’s  murder,  discusses  this  project  Avith  philosophical 
equanimity,  and  employs  the  very  same  arguments  Avhich  wo 
directed  against  himself  a  feAv  pages  back. 

‘  Assassination,’  he  says,  ‘  in  that  passionate  sixteenth  century 
was  not  peculiar  to  creed  or  nation.  Catholics  profess  abhorrence 
of  the  murder  of  Belon  in  Scotland.  Protestants  retort  with  effect 
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by  pointing  to  the  Regent  Murray,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
black  butchery  of  St.  Bartholomew.  But  both  Protestants  and 
Catholics  might  well  drop  their  mutual  reproaches ;  their  sin  was 
the  sin  of  their  age,  the  natural  refuge  of  men  who  were  driven 
desperate  by  difficulties  which  fair  means  would  not  clear  away  for 
them.’  (Vol.  iv.  p.  251.) 

Don  Guerau  was  urging  that  the  blow  should  be  struck  with* 
out  delay.  ‘  The  Catholics  were  three  to  one,  and  were  all 
‘  prepared.’* 

But  Cecil,  ever  watchful,  was  penetrating,  by  fair  means 
and  foul,  deep  into  all  the  secrets  of  the  conspiracy.  At  length, 
by  artful  snares,  and  by  the  torture  of  servants  and  accomplices, 
the  whole  of  the  wide-spread  plot  was  brought  to  light.  Nor¬ 
folk  was  again  arrested.  ‘  He  fell  upon  his  knees  when  the 
‘  warrant  was  brought  to  him,  and  cried  for  mercy  like  a 
‘  poltroon.’  Far  nobler  was  the  bearing  of  Mary  Stuart. 
When  she  waS  told  that  her  ‘  practices  against  the  Queen  of  the 
‘  realm  did  deserve  a  sharj^er  dealing,  as  time  would  shortly 
‘  make  clear  to  all  the  world,’  she  replied  with  haughty  defiance 
‘  that  she  had  come  to  England  as  a  free  Princess,  relying 
‘  u])Ou  promises  which  had  been  repeatedly  made  to  her,  and 
‘  instead  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  she  had  found  a  prison. 

‘  .  .  .  She  was  a  free  Princess,  the  Queen  of  England’s  equal, 
‘  and  was  answerable  neither  to  her,  nor  to  any  other  person.’  f 
Her  chief  agent,  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  was  less  brave,  and  con¬ 
fessed  every'thing  that  concerned  his  royal  mistress,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  and  the  nobles. 

Don  Guerau  being  summoned  before  the  council,  was  told 
that  his  practices  had  been  discovered,  and  that  he  must 
depart  the  realm.  The  villany  of  this  envoy  was  almost  with¬ 
out  a  parallel :  for  three  years  he  had  been  plotting  against  the 
throne  and  life  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  was  accredited; 
and  now  that  he  was  dismissed,  he  hired  two  bravos  to  assassi¬ 
nate  Cecil,  and  lingered  on  the  road,  hoping  to  hear  that  the 
foul  deed  was  done.  Elizabeth  had  committed  many  wrongs 
against  Spain,  which  would  have  justified  war  with  England; 
but  that  the  Spanish  King  and  his  ambassador  should  seek 
vengeance  in  the  murder  of  the  English  Queen  and  her  first 
minister,  is  a  reproach  even  to  sucb  an  age.  The  coward 
treachery  failed ;  and  Elizabeth  had  now  to  deal  with  her 
enemies  at  home. 


*  This  Spanish  plot  is  also  described  by  Mr.  Motley,  in  his  ‘  Rise 
‘  of  the  Dutch  Republic,’  vol.  ii.  p.  285. 
j*  Hist,  of  Eliz.,  vol.  iv.  p.  296. 
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Mary  Stuart’s  part  in  the  conspiracy  was  visited  upon  her 
by  the  publication  of  Buchanan’s  ‘  Detectio,’  in  which  all  the 
‘  doings  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  touching  the  murder  of  her 
‘  husband,  and  her  conspiracy,  adultery,  and  pretended  mar- 
‘  riage  with  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,’  were  exposed.  The  casket 
letters,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  made  public,  were  appended 
to  the  work  in  French  and  Latin;  and  copies  were  circulated 
throughout  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  the  Queen  threatened 
‘  that  if  Mary  gave  any  more  trouble,  the  difficulties  about  her 
‘  would  be  promptly  ended.’ 

Norfolk  was  put  upon  his  trial  for  high  treason ;  and  the 
unfortunate  noble,  who  had  been  timid  and  irresolute  as  a  con¬ 
spirator  and  pitiful  as  a  captive,  bore  himself  bravely  before 
lus  peers  in  Westminster  Hall.  ,  According  to  the  barbarous 
idshion  of  that  time,  he  was  denied  the  aid  of  counsel,  and 
was  at  once  prisoner,  witness,  and  advocate  in  his  own  cause. 
No  trial  so  conducted  can  be  approved  as  fair ;  but  the  weak 
man  had  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  into  treason,  and  the 
verdict  of  guilty  against  him  cannot  be  pronounced  unjust. 
Elizabeth,  in  pity  for  his  weakness,  and  in  consideration  for 
his  rank,  would  gladly  have  spared  his  life  ;  and  he  lingered 
in  prison  until,  some  months  afterAvards,  the  Commons  insisted 
upon  his  execution.  The  same  parliament  also  sought  the  life 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots;  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come  when 
she  was  to  be  released  from  her  long  imprisonment  by  the  axe 
of  the  executioner. 

During  these  critical  events,  the  project  of  the  French  mar¬ 
riage  had  been  revived  ;  and  as  Anjou  recoiled  from  the  honour 
proposed  for  him,  his  boy-brother  Alen9on  was  seriously  pro¬ 
posed  as  his  substitute.  The  importance  of  a  close  alliance 
with  France  was  now'  more  apparent  than  ever.  The  enmity 
and  hateful  plots  of  Spain  had  been  exposed,  while  the  Court 
of  France  Avas  not  only  eager  for  a  connexion  Avith  England, 
but  was  also,  for  a  brief  interval,  friendly  to  the  Huguenot 
cause.  An  effective  treaty  between  England  and  France 
might  have  caused  a  momentous  change  in  the  relations  of  the 
two  faiths,  and  in  the  course  of  history.  Mr.  Fronde  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  ‘  France  and  England  linked  together 
‘by  a  stronger  tie  than  Avords,  Avould  have  freed  the  Nether- 
‘  lands  from  Spain.  The  Catholic  States  of  Germany  could  have 
‘  been  swept  into  the  stream  of  the  Reformation,  and  Europe 
‘  might  have  escaped  the  thirty  years’  war,  and  the  Revolution 
‘  of  ’89.’  If  we  hesitate  to  accept  so  vast  an  historical  specu¬ 
lation,  we  recognise  too  fully  the  force  of  the  SAvord  upon  the 
faith  of  nations,  to  doubt  that  a  Protestant  crusade  undertaken 
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by  Fi'ance  and  England  against  Spain  would  have  given  a 
strong  impulse  to  the  Reformation  in  Europe,  which  had  been 
checked  and  subdued  by  the  temporal  power ;  millions  would 
have  been  added  to  the  Protestant  faith  ;  and  in  an  age  when 
religion  was  at  the  very  root  of  politics,  who  can  venture  to 
divine  the  results  of  such  a  change  ?  With  more  certainty  we 
may  conjecture  that  if  France  had  thoroughly  conunitted  her¬ 
self  to  the  Huguenot  cause  by  a  war  with  Spain,  she  would 
have  escaped  the  horrors  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

This  treaty,  however  critical,  was  associated  wdth  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  an  elderly  lady  and  a  boy  ;  and  the  lady  was  fickle  and 
insincere.  The  highest  interests  of  nations  were  at  stake ;  but 
this  preposterous  marriage  marred  the  policy  of  the  ablest 
English  statesmen.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Froude — 

‘  Elizabeth  would  give  no  answer  about  Alen^on.  .  .  .  The  same 
in  everything — with  Norfolk,  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  with  Scot¬ 
land,  with  her  marriage,  with  the  terms  of  the  alliance — she  could 
decide  on  nothing.  From  .a  mixture  of  motives,  some  honourable  to 
her,  some  merely  weak,  some  rising  from  the  twist  in  her  mental 
■constitution,  she  hesitated  to  adopt,  and  she  would  not  reject,  the 
means  which  were  pressed  upon  her  for  preserving  her  throne,  and 
she  laid,  with  dapping  sails,  drifting  in  the  gale.’ 

But  to  the  habitual  indecision  of  the  Queen,  were  now  added 
the  silly  inconstancies  of  the  woman.  One  day  ‘  she  would 
‘  not  marry  a  boy  -with  a  pock-spoilt  face ;  ’  another,  she 
desired  him  to  come  and  see  her  that  ‘  she  might  try  if  she 
‘  could  like  him.’  Her  ministers  were  embarrassed  by  her 
continual  dalliance  and  doubtfulness ;  ’  and  the  French  Court 
was  outraged  by  her  insincerity.  While  affecting  to  be 
nnxious  for  the  French  alliance  she  was  treating,  or  pretending 
to  treat,  with  Alva  for  betraying  Flushing  into  his  jx)wer.  The 
suspicions  of  the  F rench  Court  were  confirmed ;  and  these  idle 
and  deceptive  negotiations  were  suddenly  terminated  by  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

AVhen  Catherine  de  iMedicis  w’as  convinced  of  Elizabeth’s 
double-dealing,  she  turned  against  the  Huguenots,  Avhose 
battles  she  had  been  prepared  to  fight,  and  threw  herself  into 
the  arms  of  the  bigoted  faction  who  thirsted  for  their  blood. 
Her  zeal  Avas  quickened  by  jealousy  of  Coligny’s  influence 
over  the  King.  The  assassination  of  the  Admiral  alone  was 
first  attempted ;  and  then  the  infamous  Catherine,  under 
the  pretence  of  a  Huguenot  rising,  wrung  from  the  weak 
young  King  his  assent  to  the  destruction  of  their  leaders.  The 
bloody  work  Avas  commenced  by  the  roj'al  guard ;  and  even 
the  King’s  oAvn  guests  were  murdered  in  his  sight. 
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‘The  retinues  of  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  had  been 
lodged  in  the  palace  at  Charles’  particular  desire.  Their  names 
irere  called  over,  and  as  they  descended  unarmed  into  the  quadrangle, 
they  were  hewn  in  pieces.  There,  in  heaps,  they  fell  below  the 
royal  window,  under  the  eyes  of  the  miserable  King,  who  was  forced 
forward  between  his  mother  and  his  brother,  that  he  might  be  seen 
15  the  accomplice  of  the  massacre.’ 

The  mob,  more  earnest  Catholics  and  not  less  savage  than  the 
court,  were  soon  maddened  by  the  shedding  of  Huguenot  blood, 
ind  revelled  in  a  general  massacre.  Nor  were  these  atrocities 
confined  to  Paris  ;  it  was  pretended  that  the  Huguenots  would 
tike  up  arms  ;  and  orders  were  given  to  exterminate  them  in 
Lvons,  Orleans,  Rouen,  and  other  towns.  These  massacres 
were  as  savage  as  those  revolutionary  butcheries  which  dis- 
(rraced  France  more  than  two  centuries  later.  The  first 
began  with  the  court — the  latter  with  the  people  ;  the  frenzy 
which  animated  the  former  was  religious ;  the  madness  which 
inspired  the  latter  Avas  political ;  but  both  alike  illustrate  the 
hideous  excesses  into  Avhich  an  excitable  people  may  be 
betrayed  by  Avicked  leaders  and  the  dominion  of  extravagant 
ideas. 

There  were  rejoicings  at  Rome  ;  and  ‘  Philip,  when  the  news 
‘reached  him,  is  said  to  have  laughed  for  the  first  and  only  time 
‘in his  life ;  ’  *  but  in  England  there  Avas  a  general  cry  of  horror 
ind  indignation.  From  many  pulpits  the  preachers  demanded 
‘blood  for  blood;  ’  and  the  bishops  besought  the  Queen  that 
the  Catholic  priests  and  gentlemen  Avho  Avere  in  prison  for 
refusing  the  oath  of  allegiance  should  be  immediately  put  to 
death !  A  new  direction  was  at  once  given  to  English  policy. 
Elizabeth  Avas  esti’anged  from  France,  and  reneAA  ed  friendly 
relations  with  Spain ;  the  English  Catholics  were  neglected  by 
Alva;  and  the  Queen  Avas  still  at  peace  Avith  Europe,  and 
mistress  of  her  OAvn  rebellious  subjects.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  Mr.  Froude’s  pages  without  being  impressed  Avith  the 
extraordinary  influence  of  England  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 
Xotwrithstanding  the  Aveakness,  vacillation,  and  insincerity  of 
the  Queen,  all  countries  courted  her  alliance,  and  shrank  from 
resenting  the  Avrongs  Avhich  they  suffered  at  her  hands. 

At  length,  also,  a  more  decided  policy  Avas  forced  upon 
Elizabeth  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland.  At  first  it  Avas  proposed 
that  Mary  Stuart  should  be  given  up  to  the  Scots,  and  by 
them  tried  and  executed.  The  terms  of  this  arrangement 

•  For  a  fuller  account  of  Philip’s  grim  merriment,  see  Motley’s 
‘Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,’  vol.  ii.  p.  333. 
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could  not  be  agreed  upon ;  but  her  cause  was  utterly  ruined. 
The  French  massacres  had  aroused  so  strong  a  feeling  of  djj, 
gust  in  Scotland,  that  all  parties  renounced  any  remainiM 
sympathy  with  France,  and  were  ready  to  ‘join  with  Englai^ 

‘  in  some  straighter  league.’  The  blood-stained  nobles  luiglit 
not  have  been  deeply  moved ;  but  ‘  a  middle  class,  made  strong 
‘  by  faith  in  God,  was  stepping  forward  into  energy  and  self 
‘  reliance ;  and  in  Avorldly  strength  as  well  as  spiritual  j)ower, 

‘  they  were  making  good  their  ])lace  in  the  commonwealth.’* 
Such  men  as  these  were  fired  by  a  sacred  indignation  againit 
so  foul  a  massacre  of  their  brethren  in  the  Protestant  faith; 
and  their  preachers  gave  noble  utterance  to  the  jwpular  wrath. 
John  Knox,  whose  life  Avas  fast  ebbing  aAvay,  rallied  hig 
strength  to  preach  before  a  Convention  of  the  Estates,  at  which 
the  French  ambassador  Avas  present. 

‘  Turning  to  him,  as  a  IlebrcAv  prophet  might  have  turned,  be 
said,  “Go,  tell  your  king  that  sentence  has  gone  out  against  him— 
that  God’s  vengeance  shall  never  depart  from  him  or  his  house — tbit 
his  name  shall  remain  an  execration  to  the  posterities  to  come,  and 
that  none  that  shall  come  of  his  loins  shall  enjoy  that  kingdom  unless 
he  repent.”’  (Vol.  iv.  p.  413.) 

While  the  Scots  AA-cre  ]M)ssessed  by  such  feelings  as  these, 
the  sacrifice  of  Mary  Stuart’s  cause  naturally  offered  the  means 
of  reconciliation  betAveen  Elizabeth  and  the  King’s  party  is 
Scotland.  The  Regent  Lennox  had  already  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  violence  of  Mary’s  friends ;  at  this  very  time  the  Earl  of 
Mar  was  carried  off,  not  Avithout  suspicions  of  poison ;  and  it 
fell  to  his  successor,  the  Earl  of  Morton,  to  continue  the  nego¬ 
tiations  with  England,  lie  .vas  resolved  that  Mary  Stuart’s 
party  should  be  effectually  crushed,  and  for  this  end  he  sought 
the  aid  of  England.  Money  Avas  his  most  jAressing  want,  and 
this,  with  her  accustomed  parsimony,  Elizabeth  long  continued 
to  AA'ithhold  by  contemptible  tricks  unworthy  of  a  queen.  It 
was  Avrung  from  her  at  last :  she  Avas  obliged  to  recognise  the 
King,  without  further  shifting  and  equivocation,  and  to  promise 
armed  assistance  if  required.  The  effect  of  her  recognition  of 
the  young  King  Avas  decisive  ujx)n  the  Scottish  factions.  Nearly 
all  the  leaders  of  the  Queen’s  party  at  once  SAA’ore  allegiance 
to  her  son,  and  accepted  Morton  as  Regent.  What  miseries 
would  have  been  spared  to  Scotland,  if  Elizabeth  had  yielded 
earlier  to  the  obvious  necessity'  of  acknoAA-ledging  the  de  facto 
King !  Edinburgh  Castle  Avas  noAv  the  only  stronghold  of 
Mary  Stuart’s  fcAv  remaining  friends,  held  by  Grange,  Mait- 
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land,  and  other  leaders  on  her  behalf.  They  would  soon  have 
surrendered;  but  they  received  secret  aid  from  France ;  and, 
after  the  doubtful  policy  of  Elizabeth,  they  did  not  believe  that 
she  could  be  induced  to  interfere  in  the  struggle.  Nor  were 
they  without  warrant  for  their  doubts.  Having  promised 
iggistance  to  the  Regent,  she  began  to  fear  that  her  own  in- 
lluence  would  be  weakened  by  the  utter  ruin  of  Mary’s  cause, 
and  she  grudged  the  expense  of  sending  an  army  across  the 
border :  but,  at  last,  she  was  brought  to  reason  by  the  adroit 
persistence  of  her  clever  envoy  Killigrew.  An  English  force 
was  sent  from  Berwick  to  aid  the  Regent  in  the  reduction  of 
the  castle,  which  was  soon  obliged  to  surrender ;  and  Avith  it 
fell  the  last  hopes  of  Mary  Stuart  in  Scotland. 

Elizabeth  had  little  cause  for  pride  in  the  part  she  had 
played  throughout  these  troubles.  She  had  been  arbitrary, 
meddling,  officious,  and  unjust  to  all  parties.  It  Avas  not  for 
her  to  espouse  the  cause  of  any  faction.  The  Queen  had  been 
deposed,  and  she  ought  at  once  to  have  acknowledged  the  young 
Kmg.  Mary  fled  to  her  for  protection.  She  was  not  at  liberty 
to  judge  her — that  was  the  office  of  her  own  subjects ;  still  less 
was  she  justified  in  consigning  the  fugitive  to  a  prison.  Her 
tfected  interest  in  her  cause  merely  served  to  keep  alive  the 
ftsensions  of  her  distracted  country. 

Throughout  his  narrative  Mr.  Froude  has  done  his  best  to 
ave  Elizabeth’s  character,  at  the  expense  of  her  weakness  and 
indecision ;  but  he  noAv  gives  up  her  defence  in  the  following 
bitter  but  too  truthful  words : — 

‘  To  this  it  had  come  at  last ;  and  the  shuffling,  and  the  falsehood, 
ud  the  broken  promises  had  been  thrown  away.  A  few  plain  words 
would  have  sufficed  to  annihilate  the  hopes  of  the  party  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  which  Elizabeth  herself  had  created  and  had  kept  alive  by 
her  uncertainty.  She  had  encouraged  them  to  take  arms ;  she  had 
led  them  to  believe  that  in  her  heart  s!ie  was  on  the  Queen  of  Scots’ 
side;  and  in  the  end,  after  the  Regent  had  been  murdered,  and  her 
true  friends  brought  to  the  edge  of  ruin,  after  having  brought  her 
own  throne  in  danger,  and  imperilled  the  very  Reformation  itself, 
her  diplomacy  broke  down,  and  she  was  obliged  to  trample  out  the 
^ks  with  her  own  feet,  which  she  and  only  she  had  kindled.’ 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  465.) 

Here,  with  the  exception  of  a  chapter  upon  Ireland,  into 
which  we  do  not  propose  to  follow  him,  Mr.  Froude’s  volumes 
*re  brought  to  a  close.  F rom  an  original  history  we  necessarily' 
gather  many  new  impressions ;  but  we  are  unable  to  afiSrin  that 
our  general  judgment  of  the  events  and  characters  of  this 
period  has  been  modified  by  the  perusal  of  this  w'ork.  The 
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"reater  detail,  however,  into  which  it  enters  presents  a  picture 
of  them  on  a  larger  scale.  ]Mr.  F roude  has  laboured  hard  to 
paint  Elizabeth  in  more  attractive  colours  than  she  generally 
wears ;  but  it  is  the  old  face  after  all.  He  endeavours  to 
shade  her  moral  obliquities  under  her  irresolution  of  pur-  I 
I)08e ;  and,  assuredly,  he  has  succeeded  in  presenting  that 
:ispect  of  her  character  in  a  most  striking  light.  But  we  are 
still  able  to  discern,  no  less  clearly,  the  other  faults  of  her  dis. 
jMsition.  She  was  at  once  fickle  and  obstinate ;  she  was  cold, 
vain,  niggardly,  false,  and  treacherous ;  and,  if  w'e  find  her 
weaker  than  we  believed  her  to  be,  she  appears  not  more 
iuniable,  but  only  less  wise.  As  for  Mary  Stuart,  if  hard 
words  could  lower  our  estinrate  of  her  character,  she  would 
have  fallen  low  indeed;  but  the  historian’s  rancour  against 
this  unhappy  queen  has  failed  to  obscure  her  womanly  graces, 
her  high  courage,  and  her  rare  talents  and  accomplishments. 
Nor  are  Ave  able  to  lose  all  pity  for  her  wrongs  and  misfortunes, 
though  she  was  stained  with  all  the  duplicity  and  guilt  of  the 
House  of  Lorraine,  from  Avhich  she  sprang. 

Cecil  shows  himself  to  great  advantage,  as  the  shrewd,  saga¬ 
cious,  and  active  statesman ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  estimate 
the  difficulties  Avhich  encompassed  him — an  intractable  Queen, 
a  divided  and  intriguing  council,  a  discontented  nobility,  an 
unsettled  Church,  a  people  distracted  by  jx)litical  and  religious 
dissensions,  and  the  Catholic  Powers  ever  plotting  his  min. 
That  so  great  a  man  should  have  been  unable  to  exercise  a  more 
salutary  control  over  Elizabeth  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  other  councillors,  especially  of  Leicester,  in  whose 
base  and  cunning  counsels  may  probably  be  found  no  little 
excuse  for  her  vacillation.  The  Lord  Keej)er  Bacon  is  just  a< 
rough,  honest,  and  fearless  as  we  took  him  to  be.  The  Kegent 
Murray  rises  to  a  higher  place  in  history  than  has  usually  been 
jussign^  to  him — superior  to  the  factions  of  his  country,  and 
pious  without  fanaticism.  Several  of  the  secondary  figures, 
such  as  Walsingham,  Throgmorton,  Sussex,  Knollys,  Drury, 
and  KilligreAv,  also  make  a  favourable  impression  upon  the 
reader.  In  the  difficult  positions  assigned  to  them  they  dis¬ 
played  courage  and  diplomatic  sagacity,  Avith  a  straightforward 
j)urjK)se,  Avhich  puts  to  shame  the  mistress  Avhom  they  served. 
And  lastly,  Ave  are  introduced  to  Alva,  not  as  the  cruel  bigot 
Avith  Avhum  we  are  too  familiar,  but  as  a  cool  and  far-seeing 
statesman,  offering  moderate  counsels  to  Philip,  and  not  to  be 
betrayed  into  political  indiscretions  by  an  undue  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  cause. 

We  must  now  reluctantly  take  leave  of  Mr.  Froude,  Avhose 
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volumes  will  afford  an  intellectual  treat  to  every  class  of  readers. 
However  familiar  they  may  be  wdth  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  they 
ffill  find  it  presented  to  them  from  new  points  of  view ;  the 
characters  are  drawn  at  full  length,  and  may  be  judged  by  their 
own  words.  We  read  the  minutes  and  marginal  notes  of  states¬ 
men;  the  despatches  of  ambassadors;  the  debates  of  the  council 
hoard,  and  the  conversations  of  the  Queen  and  her  ministers. 
We  have  before  us  an  animated  representation  of  the  time.  It 
is  not  so  much  a  picture  as  an  historical  play,  in  which  the 
actors  perform  their  several  parts  with  a  reality  and  truthful¬ 
ness  which  the  most  graphic  descriptions  fail  to  convey.  For 
the  present,  the  curtain  has  dropped  upon  a  stirring  act ;  and 
we  await,  with  deep  interest,  its  rising  for  another. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Antique  Gems:  their  Origin,  Uses,  and  Value 
as  Interpreters  of  Ancient  History,  and  as  illustrative  of  An¬ 
cient  Art ;  with  Hints  to  Gem  Collectors.  By  the  Rev. 
C.  W.  King, F ellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London : 
1860. 
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A  recent  article  in  this  Journal*  was  devoted  to  a  survey 
of  the  minerals  that  have  been  invested  Avith  different 
d^ees  of  intrinsic  value,  and  have  served  for  the  purposes 
of  ornament  among  various  races  of  mankind.  While  seeking 
to  trace  the  history  of  precious  stones  from  this  point  of  view, 
we  endeavoured  in  particular  to  identify  those  among  them 
which  have  been  described  and  alluded  to  in  classical  authors. 

Our  purpose  now'  is  to  perform  a  similar  office  by  the  art 
which  these  imperishable  materials  have  been  the  means  of 
handing  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  Gems ;  and  though  Ave 
might  easily  fall  into  the  error  of  exaggerating  the  importance 
of  this  subject  as  a  department  of  archaeology  or  of  aesthetics, 
archaeologists  and  students  of  art  seem  in  our  day,  or  at  least 
in  our  country,  to  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  to  have 
somewhat  undervalued  the  Avorks  of  the  gem-engraver.  By 
the  word  ‘  Gem’  we  understand,  not  alone  the  precious  material 
of  the  stone,  but  the  combination  of  that  material  Avith  a  work 
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of  art  either  cut  in  intaglio  into  the  hard  and  grainlcss  textun 
of  the  mineral,  or  standing  in  relief  as  a  cameo  upon  it.  Tkt 
shell-cameos  with  which  Italy  now  floods  the  world  were 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  unknown  to  the  Greek  or  Roman  artist 
of  ancient  times  ;  for  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  artist  sought 
in  the  sard  or  onyx  a  material  at  once  imperishable  and 
beautiful,  and  of  a  texture  to  receive,  with  difficulty  indeed,  but 
not  with  rough  resistance,  the  incisions  of  an  adamantine  tool 
The  soft  shell-cameo  needs  no  such  tool,  but  possesses  no  such 
imperishability.  It  came  into  vogue  during  the  cinque-cento 
period,  but  was  then  only  rarely  used,  and  is  chiefly  known  in 
the  works  of  a  few  artists,  who  availed  themselves  of  this  very 
soft  material  to  engrave  in  a  microscopic  manner  a  multitude 
of  figures  Avithin  the  oval  of  a  small  cypra?a  shell.  The  rast 
number  of  cameos  noAv  worked  in  Italy,  on  the  West  Indian 
Strorabus  shell,  and  on  the  Cassis  rufa  of  the  West  Coast  rf 
Africa,  are  a  commerce  of  this  century. 

No  doubt,  the  extension  of  this  commerce  has  tended  to 
demoralise  the  cameo-engraver  in  pietra-dura,  as  Avell  as  to 
spoil  the  demand  for  the  far  more  expensive  and  far  more 
noble  works  of  the  lapidary-artist.  Of  other  causes  that  have 
also  been  at  work  to  produce  this  decay  of  a  beautiful  art,  we 
shall  have  more  to  say  when  Ave  sketch  the  history  of  that  art; 
for  they  are  causes  Avhich  induenced  both  its  branches,  and 
have  left  the  Avorld  as  destitute  of  great  engravers  in  intaglio 
as  it  is  of  artists  in  cameo-cutting. 

For  above  two  thousand  years  before  our  era,  intaglio  en¬ 
graving  subserved  im|)ortant  purposes.  The  intaglio  design, 
cut  in  a  hard  stone,  was  employed  as  the  seal  and  signature  of 
its  OAA’ner.  But  side  by  side  with  this  use  of  a  jAarticular  art, 
the  scope  of  art  in  general,  and  especially  of  those  branches 
of  it  which  are  alli^  to  sculpture,  gradually  came  to  ex¬ 
tend  beyond  the  office  of  historically  recording  the  deeds  of 
Egyptian  and  Asiatic  kings  and  empires,  or  figuring  their 
divinities ;  for,  borne  upwards  by  the  cunning  hands,  and 
guided  by  the  sensitive  perceptions,  of  the  Greek  race,  art 
passed  out  of  this  phase  into  one  in  which  it  dealt  more  lovingly 
Avith  nature.  Beautiful  form  and  godlike  grace  began  then  to 
conquer  the  severity  of  sentiment  of  the  elder  artists ;  and  pro¬ 
gressing  with  this  freer  groAA’th  of  the  arts  in  general,  those  of 
sculpture,  of  die-sinking,  and  of  gem-engraving  entered  upon 
their  finest  period.  To  the  age  that  had  seen  the  Parthenon 
finished,  and  was  daily  handling  the  money  coined  by  the  Cyri- 
cene  confederacy  of  Dorian  toAvns,  or  by  Elis,  Clazomenx,  and 
other  states  of  Greece,  a  few  lovely  Greek  gems  must  be  referred; 
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,n(l  the  claims  of  such  "ems  to  admiration  as  works  of  art 
were  not  only  recognised  by  contemporary  eyes,  but  made  them 
objects  to  be  collected  so  soon  afterwards  as  collectors  arose  to 
pther  them.  The  fine  state  of  many  Greek  coins  existing  in 
European  cabinets  must,  in  some  cases  at  least,  be  attributable 
to  their  having  been  ])reserved  for  their  beauty.  It  is  hardly 
Uely,  however,  that,  before  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
collections  of  coins  and  gems  began  to  be  made,  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  soon  afterwards  they  would  have  been  so. 

The  first  dactylotheca  we  hear  of  is  that  made  by  Mithra- 
dates,  and  brought  to  Kome  among  the  spoils  of  that  splendid 
tng,  who  united  to  the  taste  and  education  of  a  Greek  gentle¬ 
man  the  trained  eye  for  jewellery  of  a  Shah-.Tehan.  This 
dactvlotheca  probably  included,  besides  great  numbers  of 
mounted  or  unmounted  gems,  gold  and  other  rings  and  precious 
atones.  But  Pliny,  while  mentioning  this  collection,  tells  also 
of  one  made  by  Scaurus,  the  extravagantly  magnificent  step¬ 
son  of  Sulla,  who  probably  acquired  the  tastes  of  a  collector 
in  the  East,  and,  by  bringing  them  to  Rome,  Inoculated 
therewith  the  Avealthy  patricians  of  the  capital.  During  the 
Augustan  era  these  tastes  were  gratified  by  many  a  luxurious 
Roman;  and  conspicuous  among  such  gem-collectors  was 
Msecenas,  Avho  rivalled  Cardinal  Antouelli  himself  as  a  con¬ 
noisseur  of  gems  and  precious  stones.  Rome  Avas  then  the 
centre  of  graAntatlon  for  all  that  Avas  precious  and  |)ortable 
in  that  wide  Avorld  that  stretched  from  the  gold  and  tin-bearing 
sands  of  the  trans-Indian  Chersonese  to  the  steep  seaboard  of 
the  Celtiberian  Mountains.  The  tastes  as  Avell  as  the  arts  of 
Greece  became  Roman  by  adoption,  yet  Avithal  rehiined  some¬ 
thing  of  an  exotic  character.  Would  Ave  see  the  Greek  gem- 
engraver  and  his  Avorks  at  home,  Ave  must  transport  our  minds 
to  the  rich  toAvns  of  Sicily  and  Magua  Grecia,  or  visit  in  fancy 
some  of  the  Greek  colonies  along  the  coast.  Indeed,  Ave 
may  almost  see  again,  in  all  the  activity  of  living  art,  Pantica- 
pseum,  the  city  of  that  famous  Pontine  sovereign,  half  Sultan, 
half  Tyrannos,  whose  dactylotheca  Pliny  tells  of.  To  do  so, 
we  have  only  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  that  imperial  palace  of 
art,  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  linger  for  a  few 
hours  in  the  room  Avhere  lie  the  golden  filagree  ornaments,  the 
gems,  the  vases,  and  the  other  marvels  that  ha\'e  been  exhumed 
from  the  tombs  of  Kertch.  At  Kertch,  as  in  every  spot  where 
Greek  was  sy)oken,  this  art  Avas  in  its  home,  and  thrived  so 
long  as  Greek  nationalities  retained  vitality.  In  Rome,  indeed, 
Greek  art  was  domiciled  and  became  a  fashion,  but  was  never 
really  at  home;  and  then,  as  luxury  sapped  the  character 
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and  culture  grew  less  refined,  the  objects  sought  after  by  the 
wealthy  became  debased,  and  vulgar  ostentation,  such  as  in 
the  exhibition  of  vast  masses  of  ])late,  took  the  place  of  the 
artistic  fashions  of  earlier  times. '  Thus  the  taste  for  gems  s 
the  encouragement  of  Greek  artists,  so  rife  in  the  days  of 
Augustus  or  of  Hadrian,  had  waned  before  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  lower  empire;  and  the  gem-engraver’s  art,  in 
common  with  the  rest,  sank  with  the  taste  it  had  gratified,  and 
on  which  it  had  been  fed. 

But  to  be  under  eclipse  is  not  necessarily  to  have  become 
extinct,  and  gems,  usually  in  cameo  work  of  a  flat  kind  on 
pretty  onyxes,  are  not  rare,  which,  by  their  Greek  inscriptions 
and  the  style  of  the  designs,  may  be  recognised  as  evidently 
Byzantine.  The  subjects  they  represent  are  usually  the 
sainted  personages  of  the  Oriental  Church.  Between  these, 
the  character  of  which  remained  stereotyped  through  centuries, 
and  Italian  works  of  the  later  middle  age,  the  differences  of 
style  are  not  very  marked;  indeed,  the  amphibious  ecclesias- 
titism  of  Venice  may  be  said  to  have  bridged  the  gulf  that 
separated  the  East  and  West — at  least  so  far  as  ecclesiastical 
art  was  concerned. 

Among  the  many  examples  of  medimval  works  presened 
in  eollections,  we  may  mention  a  cameo  paste  of  Italian  work 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  British  Museum,  having  for  its 
subject  the  Seven  Sleepers.  The  material  is  the  reddish-brown 
kind  of  opaque  glass  on  which  the  gold  was  cemented  in 
ecclesiastical  mosaic  work — a  material  that  often  seems  to 
have  been  thus  employed  for  the  paste  in  which  casts  of  such 
gems  were  taken.  In  Moscow,  in  the  Cathedral  Treasury  on 
the  Kremlin,  may  be  seen  some  large  and  beautiful  onyxes  and 
sardonyxes  cui  in  cameo,  in  the  Byzantine  manner  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century. 

To  the  tenth  century  belong  other  works  of  undoubted 
genuineness,  cut  in  intaglio  on  rock  crystal.  Two  of  these 
rare  relics  are  also  to  be  seen  in  Mr.  Franks’  department  in 
the  British  Museum :  one  is  a  large  slab  of  quartz  crystal, 
long  preserved  in  the  Abbey  of  Vasor,  on  the  Meuse,  represent¬ 
ing  the  history  of  Susannah  and  the  Elders,  wTought  in 
unpolished  intaglio,  in  a  series  of  small  tableaux  exquisitely 
drawn,  by  order,  it  is  recorded,  of  Lothairc,  King  of  France: 
its  age  is,  therefore,  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century.  The 
other  is  a  large  thick  mass  of  the  same  hard  and  clear  material, 
in  the  general  lentil-form  of  the  Vesica  piscis.  It  represents 
the  Crucifixion,  and  is  probably  Carlovingian,  or  possibljr 
Anglo-Saxon  work  of  the  same  century.  The  engraving  is 
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again  In  Intaglio,  apparently  roughly  scraped  Into  the  stone 
along  the  lines  of  a  somewhat  careful  drawing. 

The  existence  of  gems  during  those  centuries  Is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  art  of  gem-engraving  had  not  been  lost  In 
either  of  Its  branches.  The  cutting  of  signets  had,  how’ever, 
evidently  ceased  to  be  the  chief  j)urjK)se  for  which  It  was 
employed,  the  siglls  of  those  periods  having  been  engraved 
almost  Invariably  In  metal.  But  the  energy  of  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici,  In  the  fifteenth  century,  gave  a  new  Impulse  to  the 
half-lost  art.  He  collected  lapidaries  In  Florence,  he  brought 
together  ancient  gems  for  their  study,  and  left  behind  him  a 
school  of  gem-engravers  that  produced,  during  the  cinque- 
cento  period,  those  enormous  numbers,  more  particularly  of 
fine  cameos,  but  also  of  beautiful  intaglios,  in  which  -we 
recognise  a  finish  and  an  execution  able  to  vie  with  the 
handiw’ork  of  the  best  age  of  imperial  Rome. 

In  design,  indeed,  the  works  of  this  period  wdll  generally  be 
felt  to  betray  a  certain  mannerism  and  a  pseudo-classical  feeling 
reflected  from  the  character  of  the  age  that  produced  them. 
And  this  impression  is  enhanced  by  the  sympathy  of  that  age 
for  the  works  belonging  to  the  revival  of  Roman  art  under  the 
Antonines — works  vigorous  in  their  handling,  but  florid  in 
design  ;  loaded  Avith  accessories,  and  evincing  a  great  contrast 
with  those  that  grew  under  the  thoughts  and  hands  of  Grecian 
artists,  always  so  simple  and  graceful,  so  gently  moulded,  and 
so  tenderly  finished.  The  seventeenth  century  had,  too,  its 
considerable  artists  ;  but  the  vigour  that  came  down  from  the 
cinque-cento  period  was  waning,  and  by  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  dead.  Some  may  regret  the  artificial 
character  of  the  classical  revival  of  the  renaissance ;  but  at 
least  it  was  so  far  genuine  that  the  artist  w'ent  to  school  among 
the  relics  of  classical  times,  and  then  set  about  producing 
works  of  his  own — inspired,  indeed,  by  classical  originals,  but 
not  mere  slavish  copies  from  them.  The  gem-engravers  of  the 
eighteenth  century  inherited  the  mechanical  part  of  their  craft, 
which  had  then  become  more  perfect,  perha[)s,  than  any  known 
to  Greek  or  Roman  artists;  but  they  used  this  unrivalled  power 
of  execution,  not  to  hand  on  a  vigorous  art,  healthily  repro¬ 
ducing  such  artistic  energy  as  the  age  may  have  jxissessed : 
they  sat  dowm  simply  to  copy,  even  to  forge,  the  finest  gems 
wrought  by  the  artists  of  Greece  or  of  Augustan  Rome. 
The  very  names  of  real  and  imaginary  Greek  artists  were 
counterfeited  to  give  a  colour  to  the  deception,  and  to  increase 
the  ignoble  gains  derived  from  it.  Anyone  w’ho  has  made 
gems  a  study  must  have  noticed,  among  the  public  and  private 


collections  of  Europe,  reiterated  cases  of  a  particular  subject 
treated  in  repetition,  not  with  the  slight  variation  which  the 
antique  artist  always  allowed  himself  when  he  copied,  whether 
from  a  painting,  a  statue,  or  a  bas-relief,  but  in  a  spirit  of 
intentional  and  servile  copying,  whereby  the  subject  has  been 
several  times  repeated,  so  as  often  to  leave  even  the  skilful 
critic  at  a  loss  to  declare  which,  among  many,  was  the  ori¬ 
ginal. 

While  the  great  and  wealthy  were,  during  the  last  century, 
vieing  with  one  another  in  collecting  gems,  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  market  should  be  supplied  wth  them,  even  though 
‘  antique  ’  works  had  to  be  manufactured  to  order — a  process 
all  the  more  easy  in  proportion  as  the  detection  of  the  fraud 
was  difficult ;  for,  in  fact,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  detect 
what  was  genuine  among  so  many  counterfeits,  in  an  age  so 
thoroughly  uncritical.  The  wheel  of  Sirletti  at  one  time,  and 
that  of  Riga  at  another,  and  indeed  of  a  host  of  most  skilful 
artists  at  all  times  in  the  last  century,  were  busy  in  producing 
such  counterfeits :  copies  of  a  gem  being  repeatedly  made  by 
the  same  artist,  and  distributed  to  eager  collectors  or  to  the 
hungry  agents  who  supplied  them.  The  respectability  of 
Natter  and  of  the  Pichlers  has  been  supposed  proof  to  the 
charge  of  having  knowingly  contributed  to  the  confusion ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  many  exquisite  quasi-antique  gems  passed 
from  their  ateliers,  and  in  particular  from  that  of  Natter,  into 
the  market,  and  passed  current  for  what  they  were  not.  It  is 
true  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  some  of  those  artists, 
like  Marchant,  aspired  to  doing  original  work,  and  that  a  few  of 
Riga’s  heads  are  almost  Greek  in  character  and  finish.  But 
in  general  these  attempts  at  original  design  were  not  successful; 
and  we  must  remember  how  statuesque  is  the  design  adapted 
for  a  gem,  and  how  dependent  the  growth  of  a  gem- engraver’s 
art  must  ever  be  on  the  progress  of  sculpture.  Hence,  an  age 
in  which  the  latter  art  is  in  a  sort  of  abeyance  is  not  one  in 
which  the  art  of  gem-cutting  may  be  expected  to  flourish. 
Some  of  the  earlier  artists  in  the  century  had  even  made  the 
mistake  of  taking  elaborate  pictorial  compositions  as  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  tbeir  design;  but  another  cause  also  came  in  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  progress  of  this  branch  of  art. 

By  a  natural  law  of  reaction,  an  age  of  collecting  is 
succeetled  by  an  age  of  fastidiousness  and  criticism.  Moreover, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  scholarship  was  already 
becoming  more  sceptical,  and  classical  archaeology  was  at  the 
same  time  growing  into  a  closer  alliance  with  scholarship ; 
whence  a  touchstone  more  sensitive  and  more  sure  than  any 
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to  which  they  had  yet  been  submittcKl  be^an  to  be  applied  to 
gems.  Under  the  scrutiny  of  these  finer  tests,  the  collections 
of  the  previous  generations  have  been  resolved  into  their  many 
heterogeneous  elements. 

When  we  analyse  an  average  collection  of  gems  formed  in 
the  last  century,  they  may  be  more  or  less  easily  distributed 
into  certain  general  groups.  First  there  are  the  laboriously- 
finished  but  inflexible  works  of  the  Archaic-Greek  style  ;  then 
come  the  quaint,  exaggerated,  and  incompletely-finished  figures 
on  Etniscan  scarabaji.  Aboiit  such  there  could  be  little  or 
no  hesitation ;  nor  can  the  critic  doubt  the  age  of  the  rude 
and  half-barbarous  gems  turned  out  by  the  more  degenerate 
artists  of  the  middle  empire,  although,  strange  to  say,  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  discriminate  between  the  work  of  rude  ar¬ 
chaism  and  that  of  barbarous  deerepitude.  Again,  the  simple 
attributes  of  the  pure  Greek  gem  of  Greece  proper  and  her 
eastern  colonies  can  be  generally  recognised ;  while  the  more 
voluptuous  but  elegant  art  of  Magna  Grsecia  and  Sicily,  like 
that  of  the  early  empire  and  of  the  age  of  Hadrian,  presents 
in  its  finer  productions  characteristics  sufficiently  distinguish¬ 
able  by  the  experienced  eye.  In  short,  whatever  was  most 
and  least  perfect  in  antique  art  usually  asserts  itself  in  cha¬ 
racters  easily  read.  But  difficulties  in  abundance  arise  so  soon 
as  we  come  to  deal  with  gems  of  an  intermediate  character. 
It  is  when  a  gem  might  have  been  the  work  of  the  more 
ordinary  artist  belonging  to  the  Italo-Grecian  or  to  Imperial 
Roman  times,  or  might  again  have  been  an  imitation  of  such 
work  by  a  modern  or  even  a  cinque-cento  hand,  that  we  feel 
uncertainty  as  to  its  age. 

The  direct  copies  made  in  the  last  century  from  antique  gems 
of  the  highest  class  may  sometimes  puzzle  the  critic ;  but  an 
eye  trained  in  the  recognition  of  the  different  mechanical  con¬ 
ditions  of  polish  and  of  surface,  in  the  peculiar  application  of  the 
tools  at  different  epochs,  and  in  the  nature,  form,  and  quality 
of  the  stone  itself,  is  not  often  foiled  in  the  endeavour  to  find 
satisfactory  evidence  as  to  whether  a  gem  was  worked  two  thou¬ 
sand  or  one  hundred  years  ago.  Allowing,  hoAvever,  for  excep¬ 
tions  on  which  even  experts  must  differ,  the  majority  of  the 
gems  in  a  collection  may  be  generally  discriminated  and  grouped 
as  antiques  of  various  ages  and  races,  or  as  modern  works 
belonging  to  one  of  the  three  centuries  succeeding  the  renais¬ 
sance.  These  modem  works  usually  form  a  large  proportion 
of  the  collections  of  the  last  century.  Of  cameos,  by  far  the 
greatest  number  belong  to  the  cinque-cento  period.  Among 
the  Greeks,  the  cameo  seems  to  have  been  a  rare  form  of  gem, 
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for  it  was  used,  not  as  a  signet,  but  as  an  ornament.  To  the 
Greek  period  some  of  the  noblest  remains  of  cameo  work  may 
have  to  be  attributed  if,  as  we  believe  !Mr.  Newton  de6ms  to 
be  not  improbable,  the  beautiful  Borghese  Tazza  at  Naples, 
and  the  world-famous  glass  cameo  vase  in  the  British  Museum — 
the  Portland  A'ase — should  prove  to  be  of  Ptolemaic  date. 
With  the  Romans,  cameos  became  more  common,  especially  at  a 
time  when  the  rarest  })roducts  of  India  were  attracted  to  the 
capital  of  the  world,  and  large  and  beautiful  specimens  of  onyx 
and  sardonyx  were  brought  from  Indian  hills  and  river-beds 
into  the  studios  of  the  gem-engraver.  Then,  in  that  luxurious 
age — the  age  of  Hadrian  and  of  the  Antonines — these  poly¬ 
chrome  works  came  into  fashion,  and  the  several  varicoloured 
layers  of  the  sardonyx  gave  half  the  effect  of  a  painting  and 
more  than  the  effect  of  a  mosaic  to  the  cameos  into  which  they 
w'ere  converted.  Large  and  complicated  groups  were  to  be 
seen,  such  as  those  which  still  survive  in  the  world-famous 
cameos  of  Paris  and  Vienna  and  the  Hague,  worked  in 
the  character  of  low'  ‘  bas-reliefs,  ’  in  which  the  wreath  or  the 
paludamentum  worn  by  an  Emperor  may  be  carved  in  one 
layer  of  the  stone,  the  hair  in  another,  and  the  flesh  in  a  third 
chosen  for  its  marble  whiteness,  w;hile  the  whole  is  backed  by 
a  ground  composed  of  a  dark  sard-like  stratum  of  the  stone. 
A  large  cameo  in  the  M.arlborough  Collection,  measuring  8 
inches  by  6  inches,  has  no  less  than  four  such  layers.  We 
have  seen  that  this  taste  lingered  on  in  the  ecclesiastical  forms 
of  Byzantine  art  to  the  very  dawn  of  the  renaissance ;  and  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  works  in  cameo  of  the  sixteenth  century 
W'ere  really  the  result  of  a  rejuvenescence  of  a  venerable  art, 
that  through  long  ages  had  retained  a  sluggish  but  genuine 
vitality.  Some  of  tbe  most  splendid  w'orks  of  Grmco-Roman 
art  are  to  be  found  in  the  phaleric  or  ornaments  of  the  coat 
of  mail,  often  cut  from  fine  blocks  of  chalcedony  into  cameos 
in  high  relief.  Of  such,  perhajis  the  noblest  existing  specimen 
is  a  huge  Medusa’s  head  in  the  Blenheim  Collection,  which 
must  have  stood  like  a  boss  on  the  breastplate  of  an  Emperor 
and  glared  with  something  of  the  severe  majesty  of  the  Gorgon 
herself  on  all  who  looked  at  it.  But  however  salient  the  relief 
of  the  ancient  cameo,  where  the  material  was  monochrome, 
or  however  the  artist  might  riot  in  the  fantastic  use  of  the 
different  coloured  layers  of  the  sardonyx,  in  a  relief  that  w'as 
in  that  case  generally  low,  this  kind  of  work  w'as  never  undercut, 
or  was  so  only  in  rare  and  peculiar  instances.  The  more  modem 
forms  of  cameo  are,  on  the  other  hand,  constantly  undercut, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  increasing  the  effect  of  the 
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relief  by  the  aid  of  the  shadow  thrown  by  a  projecting  part  of 
the  design. 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  api-opos  of  the  infallibility  of 
collectors  almost  -within  our  own  age,  and  is  said  to  have  given 
gem-collecting  a  severe  shock  in  this  country.  A  little  cameo 
had  been  purchased  by  Payne  Knight.  It  represented,  in 
the  form  of  a  fragment,  a  profile  head  of  Flora,  in  very  high 
relief,  on  a  pretty  and  not  very  antique-looking  sardonyx. 
Cut  with  the  grace  and  skill  of  a  considerable  artist,  it  repre¬ 
sented  the  goddess  with  roses  in  her  hair ;  and  these  are  left 
in  a  red  layer  of  the  stone,  elsewhere  cut  away.  Proud  of  his 
acquisition,  and  of  the  antique  characteristics  which  Payne 
Knight  would  fain  recognise  in  it,  here  at  least  that  collector 
thought  he  might  boast  of  possessing  a  cameo  irrefragably 
Greek ;  and  for  once  throw  back  at  Thorwaldsen  his  cynic^ 
saying — ‘  Sunt  gemmae,  sunt  virgines.’  But,  alas  !  the  ‘  Greek  ’ 
artist  came  forward  to  claim  his  own !  ‘  Remove  the  setting,’ 

said  Pistrucci,  ‘  and  you  will  see  the  ailist’s  name — the  name 
‘  of  Pistrucci.’  The  anecdote  does  not  go  on  to  relate  whether 
this  clever  engraver  had  put  red  roses  (and  double  roses,  too !) 
in  the  hair  of  Flora  as  a  joke.  He  could  hardly  have  seriously 
put  them  there  as  an  antique  attribute.  Nor  would  any  artist 
who  really  knew  what  antique  art  was,  and  wished  to  imitate 
it,  have  left  the  nose  in  a  profile  portrait  undercut  in  complete 
relief!  Strange  to  say,  this  incident  seems  rather  to  have 
increased  the  general  mistrust  of  gems  than  to  have  thrown 
doubt  on  the  discrimination  possessed  by  some  of  those' who 
collected  them. 

The  artist  who  cut  this  cameo,  and  whose  daughters  have  -with 
some  success  pursued  his  art,  deserves  a  passing  tribute.  By 
domicile  an  Englishman,  he  was  one  of  the  last  as  well  as  ablest 
of  modern  gem-cutters.  His  delineation  is  always  beautiful, 
often  finely  classical,  and  his  finish  in  execution  is  worthy  of  a 
Pichler. 

It  was  during  the  last  century  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  collections,  as  well  public  as  private,  now  known  in  Europe 
were  formed.  It  is  true  that  two  or  thi’ee  private  gem-cabinets 
had  been  made  in  an  earlier  century,  and  portions  at  least  of 
some  of  the  great  public  collections  of  Europe  had  their  origin 
in  still  earlier  ages. 

Lord  Arundel,  the  great  collector  of  artistic  works  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  brought  together  a  valuable  series  of  gems 
peculiarly  rich  in  small  ancient  cameos,  and  famous  also  for 
that  magnificent  work  of  the  cinque-cento  period,  the  Marriage 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche — perhaps  the  most  exquisite  cameo  in 
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the  world.  Of  the  same  age  was  Praun,  a  wealthy  burgher 
of  Nuremberg  in  Nuremberg’s  palmy  days,  whose  name  has 
been  familiar  to  the  gem-student  on  account  of  the  fine  collec¬ 
tion — so  rich  in  subjects,  and  in  the  varieties  of  the  stones  they 
were  engraved  upon  —which  some  years  ago  was  bought  from 
his  descendants  by  ^ladame  Mertens-Schaff  hausen,  and  was 
recently  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Gregory  Rhodes.  Much 
described  by  German  archieologists,  this  was  the  collection 
which  Mr.  King  chose  for  the  chief  illustration  of  his  work  on 
Gems.  It  was  offered  to  the  British  Museum,  at  perhaps  an 
inopportune  time,  for  1,000  guineas  ;  but  the  offer  was  declined, 
and  the  collection,  together  with  Madame  Mertens-Schaffhau- 
sen’s  additions  to  it,  in  all  some  1,800  gems,  is  now  dispersed. 

Portions  of  the  dactylotheca  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  are  still 
among  the  treasures  of  the  Uffizi  Palace  at  Florence;  while 
Vienna  andParis,like  the  Vatican,  inherited  heirlooms  of  ancient 
gems,  the  history  of  which  is  in  many  cases  obscure  or  entirely 
lost.  Some  of  these  would  seem  to  have  been  spoils  from  the  days 
of  the  Crusades — the  less  valued  remains,  it  may  be,  of  choice 
and  antique  ornaments  from  Byzantine  treasure-chambers  shorn 
of  their  golden  mountings  ;  others,  again — and  they  include  cer¬ 
tain  of  these  last-mentioned — were  relics  of  the  past,  preserved 
in  the  shrines  and  sacristies  of  religious  houses,  through  the 
ages  when  art  was  ecclesiastical,  by  monks  who  classed  such 
gems  amongst  their  valuables.  Sometimes  they  were  held 
venerable  from  the  distance  of  the  age  when  they  were  dedicated, 
or  were  esteemed  for  their  association  with  a  j)recious  material 
in  which,  as  now  on  the  golden  altar-plates  of  San  Ambrosio  at 
Milan,  they  were  enshrined ;  or  again,  the  engraved  subjects 
which  they  bore  gave  them  a  sanctity  in  pious  eyes,  that  saw 
in  the  representations  of  a  pagan  myth  or  heathen  god  themes 
drawn  from  the  traditions  of  Cliristian  hagiolog)'.  Mr.  King,  in 
his  ‘  Antique  Gems,’  records  some  extraordinary  illustrations  of 
these  interpretations.  Isis  and  Horus  passed  for  representations 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  Child  ;  a  muse  holding  a  mask  was  held 
to  be  Hernias  with  the  Baptist’s  head  ;  the  head  of  the  Olym- 
])ian  Jove  w^as  held  to  be  that  of  St.  John,  and  the  enthroned 
figure  of  Jove  with  his  bird  was  the  seated  form  of  that  evangelist 
with  his  symbolic  eagle.  The  innumerable  heads  of  Jupiter 
Serapis  were  received  as  j)orti*aits  of  so  august  a  Person  as 
Christ  Himself,  and  gave  the  type  to  the  later  representations  of 
Him;  while,  however,  these  differed  widely  from  the  tradi¬ 
tionary  similitudes  of  Him  in  old  Christian  frescoes  in  Egypt, 
or  in  the  Christian  glass  and  other  relics  in  the  catacombs  of 
Rome. 
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Among  the  public  collecaons  of  Europe  it  would  be  diflficult 
to  select  one  that  in  all  respects  stands  before  the  rest.  Florence 
would  j)erhaps  carry  olF  the  palm  for  its  equally  fine  examples 
of  cameos  and  intaglios.  Paris,  like  Vienna,  is  rich  in  the 
former,  and  contains  the  Bigarris  Collection,  formed  in  the 
reign  of  Henri  Quatre,  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  pur¬ 
chases  and  acquisitions  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  gems  of  Gualdi, 
Lanthier,  and  De  Morceaux,  and  with  those  bought  by 
King  Louis’s  uncle,  Gaston  of  Orleans.  Since  the  Due  de 
Luynes’  collections  have  been  given  to  the  public,  perhaps 
the  French  collections  may  rival  Florence  in  intaglios  also. 
Berlin  is  especially  conspicuous  for  a  magnificent  collection  of 
intaglios,  in  variety  of  subject  the  richest,  as  it  is,  thanks  to 
the  scholar-like  labours  of  Professor  Toelkeu,  the  best  cata¬ 
logued  in  Europe.  This  Berlin  Collection  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  that  formed  by  Baron  Stosch  in  the  last  century, 
and  purchased  by  Frederic  the  Great  for  30,000  ducats.  With 
a  few  gems  that  had  jireviously  been  brought  together  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  house,  and  with  purchases  made  from  time  to  time, 
the  number  of  gems  and  pastes  have  risen  to  as  many  as  5,000. 
At  Naples  there  is  a  beautiful  collection,  admirably  exhibited; 
while  the  Hague  contains  many  fine  gems,  including  the 
Hemstershuys  Collection,  famous  as  having  been  that  which 
awakened  Goethe’s  admiration  for  tliis  form  of  art.  It  had  been 
formed  by  Natter’s  advice  and  aid,  and  contains  several  works 
by  his  hand.  The  collection  of  St.  Petersburg  is  a  very 
extensive  one,  comprising  the  renowned  Orleans  gems,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  Strozzi  Collection  from  Florence,  and 
other  collections  purchased  at  various  times. 

In  our  own  country,  we  have  in  the  British  Museum  the 
national  collection,  which,  it  is  rejwrted,  will  shortly  be  arranged 
and  exhibited  to  great  advantage.  It  comprises  the  private 
collections  of  Townley,  Payne  Knight,  Hamilton,  and  Crache- 
rode  ;  and  the  unrivalled  series  of  cylinders  and  stamps  brought 
to  light  by  Mr.  Layard,  besides  many  well-chosen  additions 
which  have  been  made  to  it  by  purchase  from  time  to  time. 
Quite  recently  a  considerable  number  of  gems  have  been 
acquired  from  Signor  Castellani,  including  the  St.  Angelo 
Collection  from  Naples.  The  anxiety,  perhaps  extreme,  to 
buy  nothing  but  what  was  genuine  and  antique  beyond  dis¬ 
pute,  has  interfered  in  former  times  with  the  increase  of  the 
national  cabinet  of  gems ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  rich  collec¬ 
tion,  more  particularly  of  intaglios,  and  is  gradually  rising  into 
a  position  by  the  side  of  the  older  and  larger  collections  of  the 
continent. 
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Among  the  private  gem-cabinets  fonned  by  the  taste  of  the 
wealthy  in  the  last  century  and  a  half  in  our  own  country, 
the  following  deserve  to  be  particularised : — 

First  on  the  list  comes  that  formed  by  George  third  Duke  of 
Marlborough — the  ‘  Magnificent  ’  duke,  to  whom  Blenheim  also 
owes  its  gallery  of  pictures — the  chief  adomer  of  that  splendid 
palace,  as  the  present  duke  may  fairly  be  called  its  restorer  and 
illustrator.  The  Blenheim  gems  consist  in  part  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Arundel  before  alluded  to ;  one  of  the  few  now 
remaining  undispersed  that  were  formed  before  the  great  age 
of  forgeries.  It  came  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Charles  Spencer, 
the  brother  of  the  third  duke,  through  his  wife,  Lady  Mary 
Beauclerk ;  having  passed  to  her  from  her  great-aunt,  Lady 
Betty  Germaine,  the  second  wife  of  Sir  John  Gennaine.  Sir 
tlohn  had  received  them  under  the  will  of  his  first  wife,  the 
divorced  from  Henry  seventh  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  Lord  Arundel  who  formed  the  collection. 
To  the  Arundel  gems  the  ‘  Magnificent  ’  duke  added  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Lord  Bessborough,  formed  when  he  was  Lord  Dun- 
cannon,  which  Natter  h^  catalogued,  and  some  of  which 
Worlidge  etched.  To  these  were  added  by  purchase  many 
very  valuable  gems,  and  the  whole  now  amounts  to  some  eight 
hundred.  It  is  a  collection  so  choice  in  regard  both  to  the 
intaglios  and  cameos  forming  it,  that  it  may  fairly  assert  a  claim 
to  rank  even  with  the  great  national  collections. 

The  Devonshire  Collection  is  another  of  the  great  English 
cabinets  of  gems.  It  has  acquired  a  deserved  celebrity  for  the 
fantastic  but  pretty  mountings  in  which  the  late  duke  had  the 
choicest  gems  of  the  series  set,  when  they  were  fashioned  into 
the  personal  ornaments  that  fonned  the  unique  parure  of  the 
late  Lady  Granville.  They  were  worn  by  her  at  the  corona¬ 
tion  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.,  in  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Assumption,  on  the  Moscow  Kremlin.  Mr.  King  has  given  in 
his  treatise  a  short  account  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable 
gems  in  this  parure. 

No  doubt,  other  scarcely  less  splendid  inheritances  of  gems 
are  to  be  found  in  the  mansions  of  the  English  nobility.  The 
Earl  of  Home  possesses  a  portion  of  the  collection  that  once 
belonged  to  a  Duke  of  Montague ;  and  Castle  Howard  must 
contain  the  gems  collected  by  the  Lord  Carlisle  of  that  past 
generation  in  which  Worlidge  etched  the  finest  gems  he  could 
procure  for  the  exercise  of  his  art. 

The  choice  collection  of  Dr.  Nott,  and  the  vast  one  formed 
by  Mr.  Herz,  have  been  dispersed ;  while  those  of  Mr.  Gregory 
Rhodes,  of  Mr.  King,  and  of  Mr.  Bale,  may  be  said  to  be  still 
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forminjT.  These  tliree  lia\  e  been  made  with  much  discrimina¬ 
tion  ;  Mr.  Bale’s,  though  small  is  extremely  choice,  as  well 
for  the  beauty  of  the  stones  as  for  the  Gireek  work  embodied 
in  them,  while  Mr.  Rhodes’  Collection  has  been  formed  with 
much  instinctive  taste  for  art,  and  contains  some  very  fine 
gems. 

In  F ranee,  the  collection  of  the  Due  de  Luynes  has  now  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  nation,  by  a  munificent  donation  from 
that  accomplished  nobleman ;  and  that  of  the  Due  de  Blacas, 
said  to  contain  the  best  of  the  Strozzi  and  of  the  Schillerscheim 
gems,  has  just  lost  the  noble  owner  who  did  so  much  to  form 
it.  Fould  and  Baron  Roger  are  among  other  collectors 
who  have  brought  taste  and  wealth  to  forming  cabinets  of  gems 
in  Paris;  and  if  in  our  own  country,  the  formation  of  such 
cabinets  has  ceased  to  be  the  pleasure  of  the  wealthy  and  has 
become  confined  to  a  few  gentlemen  of  refined  tastes  but  not 
princely  means,  in  F ranee,  at  least,  it  still  has  the  advantage  of 
being  jwosecuted  by  men  who  possess  both. 

Mr.  King’s  book  on  ‘  Antique  Gems  ’  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  literature,  as  being  really  the  only  work  on  the  subject 
in  the  English  language.  With  the  charm  of  a  sort  of  art- 
miscellany,  we  may  open  it  where  we  will  and  are  sure  to  find 
pleasant  reading,  though  it  has  nothing  of  the  accuracy  and 
nothing  of  the  dryness  of  such  a  book  as  a  German  scholar 
would  have  written.  The  second  section — on  the  styles  of  art 
and  the  tests  of  antiquity — is,  so  far  as  it  goes  into  these  tw'o 
subjects,  almost  as  good  as  it  can  be.  A  part  of  this  section 
treats  of  the  tools  in  use  in  antiquity — a  subject  of  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  but  on  which  Mr.  King  has  not  thrown  much  new  light. 
Yet  one  would  think  that  by  means  of  the  microscope,  and 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  cutting  by  tools  now  in  use, 

1  we  ought  to  be  able  to  say  whether  the  work  bequeathed  to 
us  by  any  particular  age  in  antiquity  was  wi-ought  by  similar 
instruments. 

The  modem  engraver  uses  chiefly  two  sorts  of  tools — the  drill, 
a  blunt  little  point  or  button  of  various  fomis,  with  which  he 
drills  holes  downwards  into  the  stone ;  and  the  wheel,  a  minute 
disc,  varying  also  much  in  size  and  form,  on  the  end  of  a  fine 
wire,  Avhich  cuts  by  means  of  its  periphery  as  the  drill  does  by 
the  whole  of  its  front  surface.  Both  rotate  rapidly,  and  are 
fed  Avith  oil  and  diamond  or  emery  dust,  AA'hich,  bedding  itself 
in  the  soft  iron  or  copper  material  of  which  the  tool  is  made, 
produces  an  adamantine  cutting  or  grinding  surface.  The 
artist  having  drawn  his  design  on  the  stone  Avith  a  fine  point, 
now  brings  the  stone  into  contact  AAith  the  revolving  tool,  and 
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cuts  into  the  hard  substance,  first  sinking  hollows  with  his 
drills,  and  tlien  cutting  the  finer  lines  with  •  his  various  sorts  of 
wheels.  He  continually  examines  the  work  by  taking  impres¬ 
sions  of  it  on  soft  Avax,  and  so  controls  his  progress.  Lacking 
the  jMJAver  of  correcting  a  too  deep  incision,  or  erasing  a  line 
that  has  Avandered  even  a  hair’s-breadth  beyond  its  intended 
course,  the  gem-engraver  needs  a  marvellous  skill  and  delicacy 
of  hand  and  eye ;  aud  all  the  more  so  as  he  is  so  little  aided  by 
that  instinct  which  in  other  arts — such  as  those  of  the  musician 
and  the  painter — gives  to  the  hand  an  unconscious  sympathy 
with  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  the  artist. 

Let  us  noAv  turn  to  the  workshop  of  the  antique  gem-cutter. 
Pliny  tells  us  of  tlie  terebrarum  fervor  and  the /errwm  retunsum 
used  for  these ;  also  of  the  fine  splinters  of  adamas,  adamantit 
parvoB  crustce,  mounted  in  iron,  and  used  actually  to  scrape 
lines  into  the  stone.  We  have  also  a  passage  in  that  Avork 
of  Pronto,  so  curiously  recovered  from  the  AATeck  of  ancient 
books,  AA’herein  (Avriting  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines)  he  speaks 
of  the  cmlum  and  marculus,  tlie  engraA-ing  tool  and  little  mallet, 
Avhereby  they  grave  the  little  gems,  probably  here  meaning 
cameos  {^emmulas  exsculpunt),  as  distinguished  from  the  cold 
chisel  and  sledge-hammer  by  which  large  stones  are  broken  up. 
These  passages  really  seem  to  contain  all  Ave  knoAv  from  the 
literature  of  antiquity  about  the  gem-engraver’s  tools,  and  they 
accord  remarkably  with  what  we  see  noAv  in  the  mechanical 
treatment  of  the  works  the  ancients  have  left  to  us.  If  Ave  read 
for  the  splinter  of  adamas,  small  sharp  splinters  of  hard  mine¬ 
rals  like  sapphire  or  emery,  formed  sometimes  perhaps  of  tlie 
actual  pin-j)oints  of  diamond,  sometimes  of  somewhat  larger 
splinters  of  those  other  minerals,  we  may  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  fine  grooving  by  sharp  artistic  lines  Avhich  certainly  is 
constantly  met  with  in  Greek  Avork,  and  Avas  held  by  Natter 
and  is  held  by  Mr.  King  to  characterise  it,  even  in  times 
when  Ave  must  remember  the  diamond  Avould  have  been  un¬ 
known.  The  drill  seems  to  have  been  the  one  Aveajion  of  the 
early  Etruscan  workman,  though  he  must  have  knoAvn  a 
Avay  of  using  it  as  a  traversing  tool  much  like  the  wheel,  if 
w’e  may  judge  by  the  appearance  presented  more  particularly 
by  the  ‘  Etruscan  border  ’  Avhen  seen  in  the  microscope. 
Later  he  must  have  used  the  splinter.  The  great  question,  Iioaa  - 
ever,  is  as  to  the  date  of  introduction  of  the  wheel,  and  on  this 
Mr.  King  quotes  Pietramari,  an  engraver  at  Rome,  Avith 
AA'liom  he  seems  to  concur  in  placing  the  date  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian — that  is  to  say,  just  at  tlie  beginning  of  the  revival 
of  the  art  under  Hadrian  —  and  no  doubt  in  that  case  this 
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revival  may  have  been  accelerated  or  even  produced  by  it. 
Natter,  however,  while  giving  the  Greek  all  the  prerogative  due 
to  his  masterly  use  of  the  splinter,  denies  that  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  a  wheel,  though  he  seems  to  allow  that  some 
gems  were  produced  by  the  former  only.  Xattei’’s  authority, 
however,  would  carry  more  weight  had  he  lived  in  a  more 
critical  age,  and  were  we  consequently  sure  that  his  conclu¬ 
sions  were  drawn  from  veritably  Greek  gems.  Still,  the 
microscope  seems  to  confirm  his  view,  by  showing  continually 
that  rounded  form  at  the  ends  of  the  longitudinal  section  of 
the  incised  lines  which  characterises  the  work  of  the  wheel. 
We  may  illustrate  this  point  by  reference  to  a  gem,  the 
pedigree  as  well  as  the  Greek  character  of  which  are  beyond 
suspicion. 

In  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg  is  to  be  seen  a  scaraboid 
chalcedony  found  in  a  tomb  at  Kertcb,  carrying  on  it  a  flying 
stork,  engraved  in  the  shalloAvest  Greek  manner,  and,  at  first 
sight,  one  would  say  almost  entirely  by  the  splinter.  The 
pinions  seem  thus  scraped  out,  and  the  cross  lines  indicating 
the  feathers  are  ajqmrently  formed  in  the  same  way ;  yet  a 
close  inspection,  with  a  moderate  magnifying  jwwer,  of  the 
longer  lines  of  the  pinions,  leaves  it  very  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  worked  by  a  wheel  like  the  tool  now  in  use. 
This  gem  is  the  more  critical  a  test  as  it  carries  a  signature — 

A EH AMENDS 
EHOIEXIOS 

— symmetrically  •written  in  two  lines  of  large  Greek  letters, 
singularly  recalling  a  similar  inscription  on  a  very  large  and 
famous  amethyst,  Avith  a  bust  of  Minerva,  the  original  of  which 
is  among  the  Blenheim  gems.  It  runs — 

ETTTXHC  AIOCKOTPIAOT 
AiriAIOC  EH. 

Both  gems  are  indisputably  antique — the  former,  Greek  of 
the  utmost  purity  ;  the  latter,  a  Roman  gem.  Both  alike  set 
at  flagrant  defiance  every  one  of  the  golden  rules  and  criteria 
by  which  the  German  critics  and  Mr.  King  profess  to 
determine  the  genuineness  or  otherwise  of  such  an  oft-forged 
enhancement  of  the  interest  and  money  value  of  a  gem  as  the 
signature  of  the  artist  who  engraved  it.  Even  in  this  signature, 
however,  it  is  imj^ssible  to  believe  that  the  lines  of  the  E  and  H, 
for  instance,  were  not  cut  by  a  wheel,  for  they  subside  at  their 
extremities  in  a  concave  curve.  So,  too,  the  O  seems  certainly 
tlie  work  of  a  tool  in  the  form  of  a  little  pipe  still  used  by  the 
gem  engraver  for  boring  a  hole  or  cutting  in  a  circular  line. 
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It  is  a  hazarilous  thinj;  t*>  make  these  assertions  in  an  al)S(»- 
lute  way,  bnt,  so  far  as  comparison  goes  in  observations  of  tlii> 
kind,  it  seems  to  be  as  we  have  stated. 

That  Pliny  does  not  mention  the  wheel — if,  indeetl,  it  as 
much  as  the  drill  be  not  implied  in  his  language — would  he 
little  proof  that  it  was  not  in  use  to  anyone  accustomed  to  the 
manner  of  the  author  of  the  ‘  Historia  Xaturalis.’ 

That  Fronto,  in  his  marculus  or  little  mallet,  may  give  us  a 
fresh  glimpse  into  the  workshop  of  the  gem-engraver,  is  not 
improbable.  If  so,  his  allusion  is  perhaps  to  some  method  of 
bruising  the  surface,  where  the  design  is  to  be  sunk,  by  means 
of  a  blunt  iron  or  copper  tool,  acting  through  the  agency  of 
emery  dust,  and  tapped  continually  by  a  little  mallet ;  in  short, 
abraiding  the  stone  on  a  small  scale,  after  the  manner  that 
designs  are  cut  into  granites  and  jwrphyries  on  a  lai’ge  scale — 
a  manner  certainly  employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  engraving 
on  their  monuments.  The  ‘Meplat’  or  flat  shallow  manner 
frequent  with  (ireek  artists  may  have  been  thus  produced. 
It  is  often  asserted  that  a  modern  gem  may  be  discerned  by  a 
want  of  polish  ift  its  hollows.  This  may  be  true  of  gems  cut 
Avithin  the  last  twenty-five  years ;  but,  certainly,  it  is  so  far 
from  being  true  generally,  that  the  very  perfection  of  the 
]>olish  in  the  hollows  of  a  gem  by  a  Pichler  or  one  of  the 
great  engravers  of  the  cinque-cento  pericxl,  is  to  the  skilled 
eye  condemnatory  of  the  gem  as  an  antique.  The  degree  of 
|M>lish  in  an  ancient  gem  generally  varies  in  different  parts, 
and  while  ])enetrating  every  portion  of  the  work,  is  never  of  the 
i-esplcndent  lustre  of  the  mo<lem  sort. 

AVhether  the  ancient  engraver  availed  himself  of  lenses  has 
been  often  questioned ;  but  this  question  can  really  have  but 
one  answer,  and  that  answer  is  given  by  a  lens  noAv.  Look 
into  a  gem  AA'ith  a  moderate  j)OAver,  and  you  see  detail  in  the 
Avork,  and  evidences  of  a  mode  t)f  manipulation  that  could  not 
have  been  there  but  for  a  poAver  of  Adsion  in  the  artist  that  the 
unaided  eye,  except  in  the  case  of  very  short-sighted  people,  is 
not  endoAved  Avith.  ^Ir.  King  remarks  truly  that  the  actual 
incisions  made  Avith  the  instruments  cannot  be  performed  under 
the  inspection  of  a  lens,  AA-hich  is  only  of  use  in  obserA'lng  on  a 
Avax  impression  the  ])rogress  that  the  tool  has  made.  But  the 
modern  artists  owe  to  the  use  of  high  majniifiers  in  this  latter 
jn'oeess  the  extreme  minuteness  in  detail  aa-IucIi  they  have 
been  able  to  intrixlnce  into  their  AA’orks.  The  ancients  had 
no  such  convenient  means  of  using  high  poAvers ;  but  it  is  quite 
impossible  that  an  age  AA'hich  could  cut  crystal  globes  to  cool 
the  hands  of  luxurious  ladies,  and  formed  continually  piano- 
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convex  <;eni  stones  of  transparent  materials,  should  have 
avoided  making  the  simple  observation  that  these  lens-like 
objects  magnified  whatever  was  seen  through  them.  Xay, 
Seneca  even  mentions  the  fact  as  regards  globes  of  "water.  Here, 
ixs  in  the  case  of  the  wheel,  Pliny’s  silence  is  interpreted  as  a 
negative  argument  of  far  more  value  than  it  is  Avorth. 

We  are  constrained,  then,  to  conclude  that,  though  the  tools 
and  applianees  of  the  ancient  engraver  may  not  have  been  so 
convenient  as  those  in  modern  use,  they  did  not  differ  widely 
from  these  in  their  character ;  only  from  some  cause  the  Greek 
and  the  late  or  finer  Etruscan  artist  depended  little  on  the 
wheel,  j)erhaps  using  it  the  less  on  account  of  some  comparative 
Inconvenience  in  his  mode  of  mounting  it.  But  also  the  cause 
of  the  Avhecl  superseding  other  tools  during  the  middle  empire 
may  have  been  due  to  diamond  dust  becoming  an  article  of 
commerce  only  towards  the  decline  of  Greek  art ;  and  though 
the  wheel  can  be  used  Avith  other  dust,  such  as  that  of  sapphire 
or  garnet,  it  AA-as  the  use  A\ith  it  of  diamond  dust  that  gave  it 
such  superiority  as  a  tool.  Sassanian  and  later  Homan  gems 
arc  almost  entirely  cut  Avith  it,  aided  occasionally  by  the  drill. 

Whatever  at  different  times  and  among  different  nations 
may  have  been  the  fonns  into  Avhich  the  stones  carrying 
intaglio  may  have  been  shaped,  their  purpose  in  all  the  earlier 
ages  must  have  been  the  same.  The  gem  Avas  the  ‘  signet.’ 
It  served  the  purposes  at  once  of  the  seal  and  of  the  signature 
of  the  OAvner,  from  Avhose  j)erson  it  Avas  inseparable,  and  Avith 
whose  body  it  was  often  consumed  or  interred.  Its  impress 
AAas  the  ratification  of  his  act  and  deed,  as  its  impression  was 
tlie  guarantee  and  Avitness  to  his  individuality.  That  a  companion 
so  iin|X)i*tant  should  soon  become  an  ornament  fashioned  in 
‘  costly  sardonyx  ’  or  other  stone  precious  and  beautifid,  and 
embody  Avhatever  art  the  jAarticular  age  coidd  im])art  to  it,  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  functions  the  gem-signet  had  to 
|>crfonn. 

Through  long  ages,  Avith  one  branch  of  the  human  family,  it 
was  shaped  as  a  cylinder  or  little  roller,  on  Avhich  figures  and 
legends  Avere  inscribed,  and  AA-hich  served  to  impress  those 
figures  and  legends  on  clay  as  the  cylinder  Avas  rolled  over  the 
surface  of  the  plastic  substance.  The  axis  Avas  bored  to 
receive  the  Avire  that  fastened  it  to  the  aim  or  Avrist  of  the 
Avearer.  With  other  nations,  Ave  find  the  form  of  tlie  signet 
assuming  such  shapes  as  square  or  rectangular  tablets,  stones  in 
the  form  of  the  beetle,  conical  stamps,  spheroidal  seals ;  Avhilc 
among  the  Greeks,  and  those  Avho  borroAved  their  arts,  the 
stone  Avjis  usually  cut  AA'ith  flat  or  plano-convex  faces,  and 
mounted  so  as  to  be  Avorn  in  a  ring  on  the  finger. 
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In  reviewing  these  various  forms  of  signet  in  the  order  of 
the  nationalities  that  made  use  of  them,  we  shall  be  dealing 
Avith  a  subject  that  ranges  over  the  Avhole  period  of  authentic 
history.  Indeed,  in  the  gems  that  have  been  worn  by  any 
civilised  jieojde,  we  possess  an  epitome  of  that  people’s  arts, 
their  religion,  and  their  civilisation,  in  a  form  at  once  the  most 
portable,  the  most  mdestructible,  and  the  most  genuine. 

AVe  may  begin  Avith  cylinders,  the  roller-like  form  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia  gaA’e  to  their  signets  from 
before  the  days  of  Urukh  (the  supposed  contemjwrary  of  the 
biblical  Che<lorlaomer,  the  Kudur-mapiila  of  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson)  to  those  of  Xerxes — from  at  least  2000  or  2050  to 
480  B.C. 

This  large  portion  of  human  history  has  been  coiiA'cniently 
broken  up  into  the  following  divisions  : — 

First  Period,  or  earlier  section  of  the  Primitive  Chaldajan 
Empire  in  LoAA'er  Mesopotamia.  AVe  may  call  this  the 
Early  Chaldman  Period — from  about  B.C.  2234  to  about 
B.C.  1675. 

Second  Period,  or  later  section  of  the  Primitive  Chaldacan 
Empire.  The  Archaic^ Babylonian  Period;  the  seat 
of  government  being  fixed  at  Babylon — from  about 
1675  B.C.  to  about  1500  B.C. 

BetAvcen  the  Second  and  Third  Periods  some  600  years 
elapse,  during  which  Ave  have  as  yet  obtainetl  but  little  know¬ 
ledge  regarding  the  arts  of  the  nations  in  Mesoj^tamia.  The 
CA'idences  of  them  reviA*e  among  the  ruins  of  Nimrood,  and  A\  e 
commence  our  next  jAeriod  in  the  mid-career  of  the  great 
Assyrian  empire,  founded  probably  by  Tiglath  Pileser  I., 
about  1110. 

The  Third  Period,  or  Early  Assyrian  Period,  will  date 
from  about  940  to  625  B.C. ;  and 

The  Fourth  Period,  extending  from  the  fall  of  Nineveh  to  the 
entry  of  the  Persians  into  Babylon,  will  be  the  Assyro- 
Babylonian,  or  Later  Babylonian  Period — from  625 
to  5.36. 

The  Fifth  Perit)d  aaIU  be  the  Perso-Babylonian,  or  Persian 
Period,  dating  from  B.C.  536,  and  extending  to  the  time 
of  Alexander. 

The  cylindrical  signets  which  are  so  characteristic  of  all 
these  })eriods  are  usually  from  one  to  four  inches  in  length, 
Avith  a  diameter  of  about  a  third  or  fourth  of  their  length. 
The  collection  of  them  AA’hich  the  British  Museum  oaa’cs  to  the 
zeal  and  energy  of  Air.  Layard  is  the  most  complete  in  exist¬ 
ence.  In  Avhat  folloAA's  concerning  these  forms  of  signet, 
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reference  is  made  exclusively  to  this  collection,*  -while  nearly 
all  that  is  knoAvn  regarding  the  infonnatiou  conveyed  by  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  on  these  cylinders  is  due  to  the  patience 
and  sagacity  of  Sir  Henry  Rawiinson.  It  may  be  -well  to  go 
into  some  detail  on  the  subject,  as  at  present  little  has  been 
written  upon  it,  but  in  doing  so  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  precise  dates  assigned  are  subject  to  modificaticn  from  the 
results  of  future  research. 

To  the  first  period  belong  several  cylinders,  and  among  them 
one  at  least  is  said  to  bear  a  character  still  more  archaic  in  form 
than  that  usetl  in  the  days  of  Urukh.  This  is,  therefore,  far 
older  than  2050  B.c.  Like  many  others  of  the  earlier  dates, 
it  seems  to  consist  of  a  dark,  compact,  but  not  very  hard  ser¬ 
pentine.  Others,  again,  of  this  first  period,  are  formed  of 
stones  as  hard,  and  indeed  as  beautiful,  as  those  -which  the 
Greek  and  Roman  sculptor  delighted  to  engrave.  Thus  to 
the  three  centuries  between  1700  and  2000  b.c.  >ve  may  refer 
several  beautiful  dark-green  jasper  cylinders ;  a  few  also  of  a 
pea-green  jasper,  just  like  a  variety  greatly  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  lapis-lazuli  in  Egyptian  ornamental  w’ork.  One  in 
the  British  Museum  consists  of  a  black  jasper  mottled  -vvith 
white ;  while  another,  apparently  belonging  to  the  earlier  part 
of  this  period,  is  a  ribbon^  jasper,  so  cut  that  the  bands  run  as 
in  a  spiral  of  alternate  stripes  of  a  reddish-brown  and  white. 
Of  these  cylinders,  many  are  composed  of  a  stalactitic  carbonate 
of  lime,  a  few  of  quartz  crystal,  and  about  an  equal  number  of 
lapis-lazuli.  One  of  them  consists  of  a  fine  translucent  green 
chalcedony  (a  kind  of  plasma),  containing  a  breccia  of  angular 
and  roundetl  fragments  of  a  similar  green  mineral,  only  just  in¬ 
ferior  in  hardness  to  quartz  crystal.  The  design  engraved  upon 
it  represents,  repeat^  twice,  a  bearded  man  in  struggle  with  a 
wild  bull,  erect  on  his  hind  legs,  and  recognisable  by  his  widely- 
spreading,  knotted,  curved  and  tapered  horns,  as  the  colossal  wild 
buffalo,  or  arnee,  of  the  Eastern  world.  In  the  field  is  a  diminu¬ 
tive  bull  of  apparently  a  different  domestic  species,  that  seems 
introduced  to  raise  the  other  figures  into  heroic  magnitude  and 
dignity.  An  arrow-headed  inscription  completes  the  design, 
which  is  cut  into  this  difficult  stone  by  an  art  that  had  obviously 
triumphed  over  the  hardness  of  the  material.  The  moulding 
of  the  bull’s  carcass  is  strongly  rendered,  but  its  anatomy  is 


•  We  desire  to  express  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Coxe,  lately  of  the 
British  Museum,  now  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Calcutta,  for  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  inscriptions  and  dates  on  many  of  these 
cylinders. 
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admirable ;  even  the  legs  are  artistically  finished  in  all  their 
«letails  of  hoof  and  fetlock  and  mnscle.  One  is  tempted  to  con¬ 
trast  w  ith  this  monument  of  archaic  Chaldazan  art,  another,  also 
w  ith  a  bull  for  its  subject,  though  at  least  six  hundred  years  later 
in  date,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  gems  of  Egyptian 
workmanship  on  a  stone  of  such  hardness.  It  is  a  small  rect¬ 
angular  slab  of  beautiful  yellow  jasper,  carrying  on  one  side  a 
hollow-backed  horse,  fed  by  a  Pharaoh,  with  the  cartouche  of 
Amenophis  II. ;  on  the  obverse  is  a  bull  standing  at  rest. 
It  is  remarkable  for  being  drawn  in  a  delicate  but  still  archaic 
manner  and  modelled  in  a  flat  shallow  method,  that  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  deep-cut  workmanship  and  vigorous  freedom 
of  the  archaic  Chaldican  artisan.  The  drawing  is  not  good 
enough  for  a  fine  period  of  art,  the  Avorkmanship  too  careful 
for  the  gnostic  age  w'hen  this  yelloAv  jasper  w'as  much  in  vogue, 
and  the  cartouche  presents  an  accuracy  of  type  neA  er  met  Avith 
in  the  later  times.  One  can  hardly,  therefore,  doubt  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  this  monument  of  Egyptian  art.*  In  some  of  the 
most  ancient  cylinders,  the  deeper  grooves  seem  to  run  in  long 
sw’eeping  lines,  that  look  rather  as  if  carved  out  by  some  shaq) 
instrument  than  as  if  scraped  out  by  a  hard  tool  of  steel  or 
stone ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  inspect  some  of  these  deej),  long 
incisions,  often  narrowing  as  they  shalloAv,  Avithout  a  belief 
that  they  Avere  the  Avork  of  a  Avheel-like  tool — for  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  jaspers  and  chalcedonies  are  far  harder 
than  any  steel  even  of  modern  tempering. 

A^’^^en  wre  come  to  the  second  archaic  period — that,  namely, 
when  Babylon  became  the  seat  of  the  primitive  Chaldman  or 
archaic  Babylonian  empire — the  chief  difference  to  be  observed 
in  the  cylinders  consists  in  the  material  being  for  the  most 
part  haematite  :  a  pure  oxide  of  iron,  someAvhat  softer  than  the 
jaspers,  and  capable  of  taking  a  fine  metallic  polish.  It  is 
during  the  later  part  of  these  sixteenth  and  seA  enteenth  centu¬ 
ries  B.C.,  viz.  in  Khammu  Rabi’s  reign  (about  1517?)  that 
these  hmmatite  cylinders  seem  most  abundant.  They  are 
probably  the  seals  of  his  chief  officers.  To  this  period,  precise 

*  Objections  may  be  raised  to  the  genuineness  of  this  stone  on  the 
ground  that  the  Egyptians  did  not  work  on  hard  stones.  The  answer 
is  that  several  other  such  signets  are  knoAvn— one  notably  in  sard, 
also  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the  reign  of  the  same  king,  and 
carrying  a  horse  exactly  the  counterpart  of  that  on  this  jasper. 
Egyptian  monuments  everywhere  refute  the  idea  that  this  people 
Was  unable  to  cut  such  stones.  The  yellow  j:isper  may  haA’e  been 
chosen  as  nearest  in  colour  to  the  usual  material  for  such  signets, 
gold. 
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heir  elates  in  which  arc  not  as  yet  attainable,  a  beautiful  little 
;on-  cylinder  of  smoky  quartz,  and  another  of  amethystine  quartz, 

also  would  seem  to  belonpr ;  a  pretty  onyx,  a  cornelian,  and  a  few 

jaspers  may  also  be  referred  to  it.  The  work  on  the  hicmatites 
tiaii  and  later  cylinders  of  the  i)eriod  often  presents  in  the  grooves 


a  sharp  angular  section,  such  as  might  be  cut  by  a  tool  (whether 
curved  or  straight)  the  edge  of  which  must  have  been  nearly 
square,  and  gi'ooves  worked  by  this  tool  may  be  seen  running 
in  successive  ridges  in  ornamental  jm’ts  of  the  design. 

Leaving  the  history  and  the  arts  of  Lower  Mesopotamia,  we 
leap  the  long  gap  in  time  that  separates  our  second  jieriod  from 
that  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire.  There  exist,  indeed, 
impressions  on  brick  of  a  Shalmanassar  and  Tiglath  Pileser  I. 
(names  that  recur  in  later  history);  and  they  may  serve  to 
remind  us  that  it  is  the  monuments  of  art  that  are  wanting, 
not  that  the  art  itself  was  in  abeyance  through  these  600 
years.  We  may  hope  that  sites  yet  unexplored  of  ancient  cities 
in  ^lesopotamia  will  one  day  yield  up  their  records,  and  help 
to  complete  this  great  chapter  in  the  history  of  Asia  and  of  man. 

Our  third  period,  which  succeeds  to  this  historical  gap, 
reaches  from  about  940,  when  Sardanapalus  I.  was  king,  and 
the  capital  was  at  Nimroud,  down  to  the  destruction  of 
Nineveh,  in  625.  To  this  time  belong  a  few  jrretty  flesh-hued 
cornelians  of  a  very  wax-like  texture,  and  in  beautiful  preser¬ 
vation  ;  one  of  them  is  said  to  carry  a  date  equivalent  to  940 
B.C.  These  are  found  mingled  with  a  few  of  hasmatite,  ser- 
j)entlne,  jasper,  and  other  stones ;  in  all,  some  fifty  or  sixty 
cylinders  that  belong  to  this  great  period  of  the  Assyrian 
emiiire.  About  one-half  of  them  would  seem  to  be  confined 
in  date  to  the  years  between  750  and  700,  or  rather  later. 
Among  these  is  one  of  amazon  stone — a  variety  of  felspar  of  a 
fine  bluish-  green  colour,  mottled  with  white,  and  described  as  the 
signet  of  Sennacherib,  whose  name  it  carries.  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  later  times  the  smaragdus,  of  which  the  amazon  felspar 
may  then  have  been  considered  a  variety,  was  the  material  set 
apart  for  royal  signets.  The  whole  of  these  cylinders  present 
purely  Assyrian  features,  such  as  we  see  them  in  the  larger 
monuments  exhumed  from  their  fossil  state  by  Mr.  Layard. 
The  older  ones  arc  the  more  conventional;  the  later  are  the 
more  free  in  their  treatment,  and  are  at  once  of  a  finer 
workmanship  and  generally  on  harder  stones.  The  older  cylin- 
dei-s  of  this  group  also  often  exhibit  a  style  of  ornamentation 
that  recalls  to  our  mind  the  different  milled,  guilloche,  and 
other  varieties  of  the  so-called  Etruscan  borders  on  Phoenician, 
Etruscan,  and  Early  Greek  gems.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
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cylinders  of  a  date  subsequent  to  700  begin  to  show  the 
importation  of  Babylonian  ideas. 

The  Medes  and  the  Babylonians  combined  to  destroy 
Nineveh  in  625  B.C.,  and  Babylon  then  emerged  from  her 
long  historical  eclipse,  to  shine  as  the  resplendent  capital  of  a 
new  Assyrian  empire.  During  this  our  fourth  period,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  in  536,  Babylonian  imagery  is  found  blendetl  wdth  or 
superposed  on  the  emblems  and  art  of  Assyria.  The  drapery 
becomes  more  elaborately  finished;  a  feathery  tiara-formed 
crown  is  frequent ;  while  the  lotus,  the  ibex,  the  sacred  tree, 
the  winged  Presence — the  ‘  Feroher,  ’  something  like  that 
on  Egyptian  monuments — and  a  four-winged  figure,  are  among 
the  permanent  but  as  yet  uninterpreted  or  unsatisfactorily- 
interpreted  emblems  of  Assyrian  art  that  retain  their  places  on 
the  cylinders  of  this  Assyro-Babylonian  period.  The  stones 
of  this  time  are  always  fine — generally  chalcedonies — and 
often  of  that  beautiful  blue  variety  known  by  the  epithet  of 
sapphirlne.  Eyed  agates  and  brecciate<l  jaspers  are  also  met 
with.  It  may  be  worth  remarking,  that  the  use  of  a  shallow 
drill  seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon  in  the  hands  of  the 
engravers  of  this  AssyTO-Babylonian  period. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  cylinders,  we  must  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  last  phase  in  which  they  presented  themselves 
during  the  fifth,  or  Persian  period.  After  the  conquest  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus,  this  form  of  signet  became  less  common; 
but  if  we  may  trust  to  the  famous  chalcedony  wth  the  portrait 
of  Darius  Hystaspis  in  his  chariot,  it  must  still  have  been  the 
sy'mbol  and  borne  the  warrants  of  sovereign  authority.  In 
point  both  of  material  and  of  workmanship,  these  Persian 
cylinders  are  the  finest,  as  they  are  the  latest,  of  this  class  of 
gems.  Slightly  barrelled  in  form  —  a  peculiarity  observable 
in  one  or  two  of  the  Assyrian  period  —  they  are  made  of 
beautiful  stones,  such  as  rich  r^  sard,  onyx,  mocha-stone, 
agates,  and  jaspers,  all  selected  for  the  beauty  or  contrast  of 
their  colours.  The  subjects  on  these  Persian  cylinders  teem 
somewhat  more  with  monsters  than  those  of  the  Assyrian 
or  Assyro-Babylonian  periods ;  and  one  never-failing  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  their  style  consists  in  the  dresses  being  looped 
up,  whereas  on  the  cylinders  of  the  previous  periods,  extend¬ 
ing  over  some  1,500  years,  these  long  garments  hang  nearly 
to  the  feet.  A  few  cylinders  of  somewhat  enigmatical  character 
— one  or  two  probably  Median,  others  of  Parthian  origin — 
and  again  a  small  number  that  seem  to  have  been  originally 
Assyro-Babylonian  cylinders,  on  which  Ilirayaritic  inscriptions 
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were  afterwards  engraved  in  South  Arabia,  cut  on  beautiful 
agates,  nearly  exhaust  this  important  chapter  in  the  history  of 
gems,  and  of  human  art. 

But  there  is  still  a  class  of  gems  that  must  be  included  in 
a  survey  of  the  Asiatic  signets — that,  namely,  known  by  the 
name  of  stamps,  or  stamp  seals.  These,  for  the  most  part  (so 
far  as  they  are  at  present  known),  seem  to  belong  to  the 
Assyrian  pericxl  subsequent  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  pre- 
Christian  century,  and  previous  to  the  destruction  of  Nineveh. 
They  do  not  appear — so  far,  at  least,  as  examples  of  them  are 
known — to  have  been  employed  in  Babylon  previous  to  the 
Persian  conquest;  after  which,  however,  in  small  numbers 
and  in  rather  more  diversified  forms,  they  recur.  The  Assyrian 
stamps  are  usually  in  conical  or  conoid  forms.  The  cone  is 
truncated  and  generally  facetted  by  planes  tangent  to  its 
conical  surface,  so  as  to  present  a  sort  of  octagonal  slightly 
pyramidal  handle  for  the  seal,  which  was  engraved  upon  its 
base.  Sai-ds,  cornelians,  agates,  and  quartz  are  materials  of 
which  these  stamps  are  fiishioned,  but  the  favourite  stone 
appears  to  have  been  the  sapphirine  chalcedony.  Stamps  ot 
tWs  material,  of  extraordinary  beauty,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Assyrian  Gallery  of  the  British  Museum,  one  or  two  wdth  a 
colour  and  lustre  and  a  translucence  that  might  well  delude  the 
eye  into  the  belief  that  it  was  looking  on  a  veritable  sapphire. 
Among  the  more  common  subjects  on  these  Assyrian  stamps 
are  to  be  seen  priests  making  offerings  before  altars  dedicated 
to  different  divinities,  probably  the  ‘  patron  saints  ’  or  gods 
of  the  owner  of  the  signet.  An  altar  on  one  of  them  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  dove — possibly  an  allusion  to  Semiramis  ;  while 
on  others  men  wrestle  with  animals,  or  men  and  genii  hold  up 
the  ‘  Feroher,’  or  mnged  Presence,  over  the  sacred  tree,  the 
sun  and  moon  often  occurring  in  the  field. 

The  few  Persian  stamps  are  cut  on  stones  fantastic  and 
pretty,  of  the  onyx  kind,  and  exhibit  the  same  class  of  subjects 
as  those  seen  on  their  cylinders,  a  lion  and  a  man  in  combat 
being  one  of  the  most  frequent  on  them. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this  important  though 
somewhat  obscure  period  in  the  history  of  the  engraver’s  art, 
partly  because  it  is  entirely  new,  and  j)artly  because  Mr.  King 
has  unaccountably  attributed  the  eai-liest  engraving  on  hard 
stone  cylinders,  crystal,  onyx,  &c.,  to  the  ‘  engravers  of  Nineveh 
‘shortly  befoi’e  the  time  of  Sargon,’  who  reigned  in  720,  just 
previous  to  the  date  of  Sennacherib.  He  quotes  the  so-called 
Sennacherib’s  signet  as  an  illustration  of  this  early  work,  and 
he  speaks  of  amazon-stone,  of  which  it  is  comjwsed,  as  one  of 
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the  hardest  substances  known  to  the  lapidary — unaware,  it 
would  seem,  that  a  hard  knife  will  scratch  it.  We  have  seen 
reason  for  declaring  that  human  art  had  leanit  the  mastery 
over  materials  far  more  stubborn  than  this  beautil’ul  felspar  at 
a  period  in  Egypt  probably  TOO  and  in  Chaldiea  not  less  than 
1 ,000  years  earlier  than  the  date  of  Sennacherib. 

Of  Asiatic  gems  during  the  Seleucid  and  the  Aivacid  periods, 
subsequent  to  the  conciuests  of  Alexander,  we  possess  but 
little  certain  knowledge  beyond  a  few  portraits  of  the  Syrian 
kings  in  a  fine  Greek  manner ;  I  ut  when,  iinder  the  Sassanida;, 
the  exotic  Greek  ait  fostered  by  the  previous  dynasties  gave 
way  before  the  encouragement  of  native  arts  and  the  l^arthian 
language,  seals  and  stamps  with  oriental  features  again  appear. 

The  iKtrtraiture  that  had  become  a  fashion  soon  after  the  days 
of  Alexander,  by  the  use  of  coins  carrying  a  likeness  of 
the  head  (but  rarely,  by  the  Avay,  of  the  bust)  of  the  sovereign, 
and  repeated,  of  course,  in  the  imitative  art  of  the  gem-engraver, 
continued  in  vogue  ;  but  the  treatment  was  Asiatic — not  very 
refined  in  manipulation,  though  elaborate  in  details  chielly 
wrought  by  the  wheel ;  and  the  subject,  especially  where  it  is 
a  royal  head,  often  carries  a  circumscrij)tion  in  Pehlevi  charac¬ 
ters  to  which  those  of  Greece  had  now  yielded  place.  ' 

The  stanqis  of  this  Sassanian  period — which,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  extended  from  a.d.  226  to  A.n.  651 — present 
singular  rounded  spheroidal  fonns,  frequently  pierced  as  a  | 
coarse  but  small  ring.  They  difter  much  iu  shape  and  orna-  | 
mentation  ;  are  usually  cut  out  of  chalcedony,  or  carnelian,  (»r 
jasper;  and  in  general  the  finer — or  leather  the  less  coarse —  J 

works  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  earlier  dates,  doAvn  to  about  I 

3(K)  A.i>.  But  the  finest  relics  of  this  latest  phase  of  Persian  an  I 
are  the  regular  ring-stones,  which,  notwithstanding  their  Greek  j 
form  and  origin,  the  ‘  Parthian  ’  empire  of  the  Shahpurs  and 
the  Chosi'oes  must  have  consented  to  receive  as  an  inheritance 
from  the  Greek  taste  of  the  days  of  the  Arsacidae.  These  ring- 
stones  are  often  beautiful  sj)ecimens  of  ahnandine  and  other 
kinds  of  garnet — of  amethyst,  lapis-lazuli,  nicolo,  and  all  sorts 
of  sard  and  chalcedony  in  large  and  rich  variety ;  and  the  seals 
vary  in  size  from  the  minutest  of  carbuncles  to  the  famous 
amethyst  signet  in  the  Devonshire  Collection,  of  Bahram 
Kenmin  Shah,  son  of  Shahpur  (or  Saj)or  the  Great),  which 
carries  that  prince’s  portrait,  and  a  superscription  recently  read 
by  Mr.  l*k  Thomas. 

We  may  now  turn  from  the  cylinders,  stamps,  and  seals  of  | 
the  Asiatic  world  to  the  discussion  of  the  beetle-stone,  or  sca- 
rabicus  ;  and  to  trace  its  history  we  must  track  back  against  the 
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stream  of  time  up  to  the  early  records  of  another  people  pos¬ 
sessed  of  associations  and  arts  not  less  venerable  than  those  oi 
the  i)rimitive  Chaldajan  empire ;  for  the  beetle  form  is  met 
with  among  some  of  the  oldest  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  It 
is  usually  carved  out  of  a  very  soft  steatitic  or  talcose  stone, 
and  glazed  "with  a  beautiful  blue  glaze  (known  to  the  Greeks 
as  the  ‘  artificial  ’  xvavos — a  copper  compound  that  foraied  an 
article  of  export  to  Greece,  and  of  which,  indeed,  an  exported 
cake  Avas  discovered  at  Camirus,  and  is  notv  in  the  British 
Museum).  As  an  ornament  and  as  a  symbol,  the  scai-aba;us 
existed  as  early  and  j)robably  far  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
Cheops,  the  founder  of  the  Great  Pyramid;  for  a  steatitic 
beetle-stone  of  this  kind  in  the  British  Aluseum  has  that 
sovereign's  cartouche  on  its  base,  and  another  has  that  of 
a  succeeding  king.  This  Avould  give  the  scarabaeus  a  date  of 
at  least  2,300  years  before  our  ei’a — a  date  as  early  as  that  of 
Urukh  in  Chalda;a.  But  that  this  form  of  stone  Avas  in  early 
times  used  by  the  Egyptians  as  a  signet  is  doubtful,  though 
long  aftenvards,  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  certain  seals  still 
carry  the  marks  of  the  beetle’s  feet  round  their  edges,  and  Avere 
evidently  impressed  by  beetle-stones. 

The  tablet  of  yelloAv  jasper  already  alluded  to,  like  a  similar 
one  of  sard,  belongs  to  the  period  of  Amenophis  II.,  about  1450 
B.C. ;  and  another  in  the  British  Museum,  formed  of  a  beautiful 
mottled  maroon  jasper,  carries  the  cartouche  of  Ramoses  II., 
and  AA'ould  have  an  age,  according  to  the  chronology  of  the 
EgA’ptologers,  of  about  1320  n.c.  These  tablets  Avould  seem 
to  have  been  true  Egyjdian  signet-stones,  for  they  arc  pierced 
by  a  hole  to  carry  a  fastening,  in  Avhich  a  gold  ring  adapted  to 
the  size  of  the  thumb  Avas  fitted.  The  Egyj)tian  scarabaeus 
Avas  not,  hoAvever,  confined  to  small  glazed  steatitic  ornaments  ; 
it  Avas  fashioned  of  many  materials  and  of  A'arious  sizes,  from 
the  colossal  greenstone  monster  that  noAv  loads  the  floor  of  the 
British  ^Museum,  to  the  elegant  green  jasper,  mounted  in  a 
plaque  of  gold,  in  the  same  collection  ;  and  numerous  scaraba?i 
occur  in  sard,  in  lapis-lazidi  and  amethyst,  and,  in  short,  in 
every  material  prized  by  Egyptian  taste. 

Nor  Avas  the  scarab  form  confined  to  Egypt:  it  became, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  the  favourite  shape  of  gem  among 
races  that  Avere  indebted  to  that  nation  for  many,  at  least,  of  the 
details  of  their  art.  But  Avith  the  Egyptian,  the  beetle  or  ‘  Khe- 
l)er’ — a  Avord  to  aaIucIi  the  German  ‘Kafer’  and  our  ‘Chafer’ 
are  probably  allied — Avas  the  symbol  of  a  Avorship ;  for  this  insect 
seems  to  have  been  looketl  on  as  a  type  of  self-creative  PoAver, 
and  so  of  the  Creator ;  inasmuch  as  to  it  AA-as  attributed  (of 
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course,  erroneously)  a  faculty  of  self-reproduction — a  sort  of 
parthenogenesis,  to  use  the  language  of  modem  physiology. 

But  for  the  Semitic  races  of  Lower  Egypt — branches  of  the 
same  family  as  the  Phccnician  colonies  of  Pdestine,  and  various 
islands  and  cities  on  the  ^lediterranean — the  beetle  had  pro¬ 
bably  no  superstitious  significance,  and  yet  Ix^th  they  and  the 
perhaps  kindred  Etmscan  race  continually  employed  it ;  jiro- 
bably  as  a  habit,  acquired  during  the  intercourse  of  the  ingenious 
trafficking  and  industrious,  but  apparently  not  inventive  Phoe¬ 
nician  race  with  the  civilisation  of  Egypt.  The  dark- green 
jasper  scarabs  found  in  the  cemeteries  at  Tharros,  in  tlie  island 
of  Sardinia,  are  many  of  them  undoubtedly  Phoenician ;  and 
in  workmansliip,  in  material,  and  in  subject,  a  little  gem  in  the 
British  Museum,  found  at  Gaza,  harmonises  with  these.  This 
gem  is  mounted  in  a  gold  handle  ornamented  with  the  heads  of 
gazelles,  not  unlike  the  mountings  of  some  from  Tharros,  very 
Egjqttian  in  their  fasliion.  On  the  base  of  this  jasper  beetle 
is  a  figure  of  Baal(?)  slaying  an  erect  lion,  like  the  subject  so 
frequent  on  the  monuments  and  on  the  cylinders  and  conical 
stamps  of  Assyria  and  of  the  Perso-Babylonian  period.  On 
these  enigmatical  scarabs,  as  on  the  other  art-monuments  of  the 
world-wandering  Phoenician  race,  we  continually  find  Egyptian 
details  mingled  Arith  art,  mainly  Assyrian  or  Babylonian,  in 
its  larger  features.  Artisans,  but  not  in  the  highest  sense, 
])erhaps,  artists,  it  is  not  improbable  tliat  their  hands  wrought 
the  fictile  vases  and  bronzes,  if  not  the  gems,  in  ancient  use  in 
Mesopotamia  and  in  other  jwirts  of  the  Avorld.  Solomon  em¬ 
ployed  a  Tyrian,  ‘  cunning  to  work  in  gold  and  silver,  brass 
‘  and  iron,  in  purple,  and  in  ciimson,  and  in  blue,  and  that 
‘  could  skill  to  engrave  gravings  with  the  cunning  men  that 
‘  Avere  with  him  in  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  whom  DaA-id  his 
‘  father  did  provide.’  May  not  many  such  Hurams  have  been 
knoAvn  in  the  halls  of  Mesopotamian  palaces,  and  Avere  not  the 
works  in  stone,  in  metal,  in  coloured  fabrics,  and  in  ivory,  that 
adorned  those  palaces,  made  by  Phoenician  hands,  and  ])erhap8 
imported  in  Phoenician  caravans?  Their  race  had  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  mines  of  Cyprus,  that  supplied  the  archaic  Avorld 
with  copj>er,  even  as  it  Avould  seem  by  a  commerce  that  reached 
to  India ;  and  Phoenicians  in  that  distant  age  reaped  the  golden 
wealth  of  the  mines  on  the  isle  of  Thasos  and  the  adjacent 
Thracian  coast. 

Many  of  the  copper  vessels  found  in  the  North-West  Palace 
at  Nimroud  present  a  close  similarity,  if  not  identity,  in  fabric 
and  subject  with  those  that  have  been  found  among  undoubtedly 
Phoenician  monuments  in  Cyprus  and  elsewhere,  and  are  con- 
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sidered  by  Mr.  Franks  to  be  monuments  of  the  handicraft  and 
of  the  commerce  of  that  peojde.  They  often,  moreover,  carry 
Eoryptian  symbols  and  hieroglyphics ;  but  these,  like  the  Cufic 
letters  in  some  mediajval  churches  and  monuments,  are  without 
other  meaning  than  that  of  an  exotic  and  ungenuine  ornamen¬ 
tation.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  men  tliat  ‘  could  skill  to 
‘  grave  ’  in  hard  stones,  Phojnicians  too  ? 

To  this  we  must  reply,  that  the  cylinder  form  of  signet  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  Meso{)otamia,  and  that  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  art  embodied  in  them,  and  the  evident  directness 
of  descent  of  that  art  from  the  days  of  Urukh  to  those  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  and  Xerxes,  alike  preclude  the  idea  of  its 
being  other  than  indigenous  even  on  such  stones  as  lapis-lazuli 
and  amazon  felspar,  which  were  importations  from  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  Chaldaean,  and  probably  also  of  the  Assyrian 
empire. 

Indeetl,  had  these  cylinders  been  nought  by  Phoenicians,  we 
should  probably  have  found  them  among  the  tombs  in  Phoenician 
colonies.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  few  cases  Avhere  the  gems 
belonging  to  this  race  have  been  met  with,  they  are  not 
cylindrical,  but  beetle-formed ;  while  a  few  cylinders  inscribed 
with  Phoenician  characters  seem  to  have  had  these  characters 
cut  on  them  in  times  long  subsequent  to  the  date  at  which  the 
cylinders  themselves  were  engraved. 

How  the  scarab  form  came  to  be  domiciled  among  the 
Etruscans  is  at  present  a  mystery  as  dark  as  the  origin  of 
that  people,  their  religion,  and  their  arts.  Like  the  Phoenician 
scarabsei,  the  Etruscan  sort  differed  slightly  in  shape  from  the 
sacred  beetle  of  Egyptian  tradition  :  the  favourite  materials  for 
the  scarab  also  varied  -with  the  national  tastes  of  the  people 
who  used  them  ;  Phoenician  gems  being  usually  composed  of  a 
dark-green  chlorite-jasper  somewhat  similar  to  the  green  base 
of  the  bloodstone,  and  (though  rarely)  also  of  a  dark  liver- 
browm  jasper,  while  the  Etruscan  scarab  was  usually  cut  out 
of  various  kinds  of  carnelian  and  sard,  and  often  also  of  veined 
and  banded  agates.  Specimens  also  exist  cut  from  amethyst, 
garnet,  green  chalcedony,  and  even  emerald. 

The  ‘  Etruscan  bonier,’  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made, 
was  so  called  from  the  belief  formerly  held,  that  it  was  the 
characteristic  mark  of  Etruscan  work.  It  consists  of  an  orna¬ 
mental  fringe  or  cordon  'engraved  round  the  base  of  the  beetle- 
stone,  close  to  its  edge,  and  forming  a  little  frame  within  which 
the  engraver  usually  confined  his  design.  On  one  gem  the  border 
is  ‘  granulated,’  and  looks  like  a  string  of  beads  ;  on  another — 
as  the  ‘  milled  ’  border — it  consists  of  a  sort  of  little  ladder- 
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like  succession  of  cross-bars,  uniting  (generally  at  right  angles ; 
sometimes,  however,  obliquely)  two  parallel  lines  that  girdle 
the  face  of  the  gem ;  while  the  ‘  guilloche,’  again,  is  the  most 
complex  border  of  all,  representing  two  wires  loosely  twisted. 
It  is  formed  by  a  succession  of  iS-shaped  lines,  in  ])lace  of  the 
straight  cross-bars  of  the  ‘  milled  ’  border,  and  these  are  so 
neatly  and  regularly  blent  with  the  continuous  lines  that  bound 
them,  as  to  give  to  the  Avhole  the  appearance  of  a  delicate 
twist  or  plait.  In  all  cases,  save  those  of  the  poorest  Avork, 
the  finish  of  this  little  frameAvork  is  most  carefully  elaborated, 
and  the  degree  of  elaboration  is  usually  in  some  proportion  to 
the  beauty  of  the  stone  and  finish,  as  Avell  of  the  scarab  as  of 
the  design  it  carries. 

After  examining  these  borders  under  the  microscope,  and 
es])ecially  the  more  careless  ones,  in  Avhich  the  artist  A\  as  more 
liable  to  betray  something  of  his  method,  one  finds  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  they  Avere  not  the  Avork  of  a  revolving  tool  of 
the  nature  of,  if  not  actually,  a  AA'heel. 

Tlint  the  scarab  form  ever  became  domiciled  in  Greece 
proper,  or  even  in  the  more  thoroughly  Greek  parts  of  Italy,  is 
A'ery  questionable  indeed,  notwithstanding  that  a  fcAv  such 
gems  have  been  found  in  .d'lgina  and  in  Greece.  Gems  certainly 
are  not  rare  on  stones  of  a  scaraboid  form ;  that  is  to  say,  on 
stones — usually  chalcedony,  lapis-lazuli,  or  amethyst — cut  so 
as  to  have  the  general  outline  but  none  of  the  details  of  elytra, 
head,  or  feet  of  the  beetle;  and  such  stones,  even  of  considerable 
size,  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  on  sites  as  Greek  as  the 
Avork  ujM)n  the  gems  themselves.  But  they  are  rarely,  if  ever, 
archaic ;  on  the  contrary,  they  often  carry  Avork  of  the  best 
period  of  art.  The  chalcedony  with  a  noble  Victory  arranging 
a  Trophy,  recently  purchased  by  the  British  Museum  from 
Signor  Castellani,  said  to  have  been  found  in  Sicily,  and 
realising  the  description  by  Suetonius  of  the  signet  of  Galba — 
‘  Sculptura  gemma*  Victoriam  cum  tropaeo  exprimens  ;  ’  a  fine 
lapis-lazuli  AphriKlitc  ‘  anadyomene,’  dug  out  at  Athens,  and 
belonging  to  Mr.  Rhodes ;  the  unique  gem,  a  (dialcedony  with 
the  signature  of  Dexamenos,  found  at  Kertch,  and  noAv  in  the 
Hermitage,  Avith  other  scaraboid  gems  exhumed  at  the  same 
])lacc,  are  among  those  that  may  be  cited  as  grand  examples  of 
Greek  engraving  on  stones  cut  into  this  fonu.  Similarly 
formed  stones  are  frequent  AA-ith  AA'hat  appears  to  be  Persian 
work  on  them ;  indeed,  the  form  appears  to  be  one  fostered 
rather  by  Asiatic  than  by  Greek  tastes. 

The  presence  of  very  fine  Greek  Avork  within  an  ‘  Etruscan 
border,’  upon  ring-stones,  finds  its  explanation  in ‘the  probable 
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supixtsitlon  that  the  (ireek,  if  he  had  ever  borrowed  the  scarab 
form,  soon  discarded  the  beetle  for  the  plain  signet-stone  calcn- 
late<l  for  mounting  in  that  essentially  Greek  kind  of  signet, 
the  finger-ring,  whether  the  stone  were  sawn  from  a  scaral)  or 
specially  cut  for  the  purjtose.  The  scarab  border,  however, 
was  for  some  time  retained  —  more  particularly  in  Italian- 
Grecce — but  that,  too,  was  discarded  when  Greek  art  threw 
off  all  the  other  trammels  of  its  archaic  phase. 

To  distinguish  Etruscan  from  other  gems,  though  a  task  not 
exempt  from  the  confusion  intrcKluced  by  forged  imitations,  is 
usually  one  of  tbe  least  difficidt  presented  by  a  collection. 
But  to  trace  the  connexion  of  Etruscan  art  with  tbe  early  art 
of  the  Greek  colonies  of  Italy  ;  to  seek  an  explanation  of  the 
use  of  the  scai-al)-stone  as  a  national  custom;  or  to  endeavour  to 
unravel  tbe  threads,  whether  of  ethnological  relationship  or  of 
geographical  accident,  that  had  interAvoven  the  myths  and  reli¬ 
gion  of  Greeks  Avith  the  Avorship  of  gods  and  an  angelologA 
possibly  Semitic,  but  cex-tainly  of  a  type  Greece  did  not  knoAV — 
these  are  tasks  Avhich  tbe  best  archaeologists  have  approached 
with  modesty,  and  alloAved  to  belong  almost  Avholly  to  the 
regions  of  conjecture.  That  the  Etruscan  A\-as  personally 
indolent  and  voluptuous — ‘  pinguls  Tyrrhenus,’  as  Ave  see  him 
in  his  sepulchral  effigies  from  Vulci  and  Tarqulnii — is  certain. 
That  he  gratified  luxurious  tastes,  more  j)articularly  in  the 
details  of  personal  ornament,  AA’e  find  confirmed  by  the  beautiful 
gold  and  gem-studded  relics  left  in  Etruscan  tombs.  That 
Etruria  had  arts  of  her  oaati  seems  also  evident,  Avhether  the 
artists  and  artisans  Avho  laboured  on  them  Avere  of  native  race, 
or  Greeks  AA  tirking  under  Etruscan  influences,  or  Avere  both. 
That  these  arts  extended  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Etrurian 
states  also,  there  is  some  evidence  to  prove. 

Tbe  so-calle<l  Etruscan  fictile  vases — the  vases  really  of  the 
whole  Greek  world — are  indeed  Greek,  not  Etruscan;  the 
true  fictile  Avork  of  Etruria,  so  far  as  Ave  at  jiresent  knoAV  it, 
Avas  to  the  last  degree  rude.  And  yet  passages  are  not  Avanting 
in  ancient  Avritings  to  tempt  us  to  give  to  this  nation  something 
of  the  place  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Avorlds  Avhich  Ave  have 
just  been  assigning  to  the  Phoenician  in  regard  to  the  metallic- 
utensils  and  smaller  ornaments  of  Mesopotamia. 

The  *  Tyrrhena  sigilla  ’  of  Horace  AA  Ould  seem  to  allude  to 
little  statuettes  after  the  Etruscan  taste,  and  Avhlch,  therefore, 
must  have  had  artistic  claims  sufficient  to  fascinate  and  to 
satisfy  the  fastidious  Roman.  Rut  Athenasus  quotes  Crltias  as 
averring  that  ‘  Etruria  bore  off  the  palm  for  gold-Avrought 
‘  boAvls,  and  for  all  the  bronze  in  use  for  economic  purposes,’ 
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even  in  Athens  herself,  that  ‘  nurse  of  arts  and  eye  of  Greece.’ 
Indeed,  the  mines  of  Campania  were  celebrated  for  their 
cop{)er  prtxluce  from  those  days  of  old  when,  according  to  the 
tradition  recounted  by  Pliny,  the  mythic  Numa  instituted  a 
guild  of  biassfounders — the  early  days  of  an  era  during  which 
a  native  Etruscan  art  had  flourished  that  was  well-nigh  extinct 
in  Rome  when  Pliny  aTote. 

It  would  probably  be  easy  to  exaggerate  this  Etruscan 
commerce.  The  Etruscans,  however,  Avere  rich,  and  Avealth 
indicates  at  least  an  industry  and  a  commerce  of  some  kind. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  the  artisans  who  develoj)ed 
that  industry  Avere  Etruscan,  though  the  maritime  character  of 
the  people  in  early  times  is  eminently  in  favour  of  their 
commerce  having  been  so.  The  Greek  livetl  near,  and  AA'as  of 
a  versatile  and  enterprising  nature;  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  a  class  of  artisan  Greeks  may  ha\'e  early  settled  in  the 
land  and  become  Etruscan  in  all  but  their  religion,  their 
mythology,  and  their  arts,  and  these  they  may  have  engrafted 
on  what  they  found  in  the  Tuscan  cities.  Still,  Etrurian  art 
and  religion  never  became  Avholly  Greek.  The  one  retained 
its  style ;  the  other,  some  at  least  of  its  characteristic  forms  and 
elaborate  ceremonial,  together  AA'ith  the  names  of  certain  of  its 
divinities. 

Thus  the  art  of  Etruria  never  quite  loses  a  native  quaintness ; 
for  Ave  And  stiff"  and  serio-comic  attitudes  as  Avell  on  the  aa  all¬ 
paintings  of  late  tombs  as  on  the  rudest  types  of  early  gems. 
The  roughness  of  outline,  the  exaggeration  in  anatomy,  the 
disproi)ortion  and  incompleteness,  or  rather  unrefined  com¬ 
pletion  of  delicate  details,  such  as  in  the  terminations  of  a 
figure,  are  other  characters  that  it  never  quite  shook  off". 

So,  again,  AV'hile  the  Avhole  system  of  Greek  mythology  and 
tradition  became  naturalised  in  tlie  Tuscan’s  household,  it  failed 
in  entirely  Hellenising  his  religion.  The  AAinged  form  of 
diAnnities — so  rare  in  Greek  art — Avas  their  habitual  though 
not  universal  guise  with  the  Etruscan  ;  so  that  on  tAA'o  scarabs 
at  Berlin  and  in  the  British  Museum,  Jove,  with  the  thunder¬ 
bolt  hurled  from  his  hand,  stands  as  a  figure  AA'ith  vast  wings 
ov'er  the  object  of  his  vengeance — a  Avoman’s  form,  called  by  the 
gem  interpreters  Semele.  On  other  scarabs  we  see  Avinged 
figures,  silent  monuments  of  a  religion  that  is  as  lost  to  us  as 
the  language  of  the  people  AA-ho  worshipped  under  it.  And  then, 
again,  on  hoAv  many  gems  as  undoubtedly  Etruscan,  do  Ave  see 
the  heroes  of  Hellenic  myth  represented  on  the  little  arena  of 
the  stone  striving  or  acting  there  the  oft-told  deeds  of  Grecian 
story !  An  Italian  cycle  of  myth  collected,  indeed,  round 
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I  Hercules ;  but  Theseus,  Qiidipus,  Philoctetes,  the  thunder- 
I  blasted  Capaneus,' Othryades,  Perseus,  Ajax,  Achilles — these 
1  are  chiefly  heroes  of  the  Theban  and  Iliad  cycles;  Greek  of 
the  Greek,  whence  should  they  get  any  hereditary  claim  to  an 
1  Etruscan  domicile?  Yet  are  they  the  subjects  of  the  majority 
of  Etruscan  gems ;  and  the  gem-engraver,  as  if  to  tell  the  story 
of  his  work  to  a  half-foreign  people  who  might  else  mistake  it, 
has  on  many  of  the  finest  of  these  gems  inscribed  the  names  of 

ithe  heroes  he  represents  on  them — names  that  are  nearly  always 
corrupted  forms  of  the  Greek,  except  where,  in  the  case  of 
divinities,  native  titles  have  been  applied  to  such  Greek  deities 
as  the  Etruscan  had  adopted  as  the  representations  or  counter¬ 
parts  of  his  own.  In  the  famous  gem  at  Berlin,  found  at 
Perugia,  five  of  the  seven  heroes  against  Thebes  are  depicted 
in  a  carefully-finished  but  archaic  guise,  with  the  name  of  each 
inscribed  by  his  side.  That  this  feature  is  not  confined  to 
gems  is  shown  by  the  beautiful  mirrors  from  Etrurian  tombs. 
In  one  of  these,  not  the  least  valuable  of  the  many  splendid 
additions  recently  made  to  Mr.  Newton’s  department  at  the 
British  Museum,  Menelaus  and  Helen  are  represented  in  an 
I  art  exquisitely  Greek  in  style  but  with  names  inscribed  in 
i  Etruscan  characters. 

!  But  whatever  may  be  the  true  solution  of  the  problems 
involved  in  the  relations  of  Etruscan  art  and  religion  to  the 
mythology  and  arts  of  Greece,  and  however  profound  the 
i  1  inriuence  of  Greek  thought  and  technical  method  may  have 
'  been  on  the  artists  who  engraved  the  Tuscan  gems  and  mirror- 
cases,  it  is  certain  that  the  engravers  of  Etruria  worked  in  a 
style  that  regained  its  distinctive  features,  notwithstanding  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  Greek  artist  of  Southern  Italy. 
At  one  time  resembling  the  Greek  art  in  its  archaic  phase, 

I  Etruscan  gem-engraving  seems  to  have  retained  its  charac¬ 
teristics  with  but  slight  alteration,  while  the  arts  of  jSIagna 
Graeola  were  being  developed  into  noble  beauty.  It  is  as 

i  though  the  Etruscan  had  been  cut  off  from  the  fountain-head 
of  artistic  nourishment,  and  retained  in  almost  a  stereotyped 
form  the  arts  he  had  at  some  earlier  time  drawn  from  that 
I  liring  source. 

Still  it  is  probable  that,  if  we  could  assign  their  dates  to  the 
I  Etruscan  gems  in  our  collections,  w’e  should  be  able  to  prove 
1  that  the  art  embodied  in  them  had  not  been  entirely  stationary. 
P  For  we  believe  these  gems  may  be  classed  into  two  or  three 
j  broad  divisions.  First,  there  are  figures,  generally  of  ani- 
t  mals  or  armed  men,  unparalleled  in  rudeness  by  any  known  to 
I  Greek  art.  Formed  of  hollows  sunk  by  an  obtuse  rotatory 
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tool  into  the  stone,  they  vary  in  crudeness  of  workmanship  and 
rudeness  of  design  from  the  coarsest  attempts  at  an  animal 
shape,  to  a  class  of  work  in  which  the  engraving  begins  to  take 
the  form  of  art.  This  latter  sort  of  gem  is  often  carefully 
drawn,  much  as  if  it  had  been  done  by  the  hand  of  a  vase- 
jMiinter ;  and  the  interior  is  merely  ground  out  by  a  drill,  so  as 
to  represent  the  design  somewhat  with  that  kind  of  ‘  flat-tint  ’ 
effect  which  characterises  the  vase-painter’s  art,  and  with  very 
little  attempt  at  rendering  any  of  the  inner  markings  of  the 
anatomy.  Besides  animals  and  warriors,  one  sees  satyi-s  and 
a  few  heroic  and  mythological  subjects  on  such  gems  as  these. 
The  best  of  them  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the  rude 
attempts  at  animal  rejwesentation  on  the  most  archaic  bas- 
reliefs  and  fictile  va.ses  of  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  next  stage  in  excellence  would  be  that  wherein 
the  inner  anatomical  markings  are  given  with  distinctness. 
This  style  represents  the  nearest  approach  that  the  Etruscan 
ever  made  to  the  Greek  gem-engraGng,  as  the  works  in  it 
are  often  very  similar  to  those  archaic  works  which  in  Greece 
pro])cr  we  should  assign  to  an  age  of  at  least  oOO  B.C.,  while 
in  Italian-Greece  we  might  assume  for  them  a  somewhat  later 
date.  To  this  style  of  Etruscan  gem,  that  ])robably  retained 
its  tyjte  f(fl*  several  generations,  we  should  refer  such  scarabs 
as  the  ‘  Five  against  Thebes  ’  at  Berlin,  the  ‘  Ajax  carrying 
‘  Achilles’  at  St.  Petersburg, and  even  the  ‘  Perseus’  at  Berlin, 
and  a  similar  gem  in  ^Ir.  Bale’s  collection ;  indeed,  a  large 
pro|)ortion  of  the  finest  specimens  of  beetle-stones  in  the  col¬ 
lections  of  Europe  belong  to  this  class.  The  sort  of  solemn 
grotesqueness  so  general  in  Etruscan  art  rises  yi  these  gems 
to  its  height.  The  area  within  the  Etruscan  border  is  usually 
overcrowded,  by  the  figures  labouring,  as  it  were,  to  find 
room  within  it ;  but  what  distinguishes  them  particularly 
from  the  Greek  works  of  the  archaic  style  is  the  incomplete¬ 
ness  of  proportion  and  finish  in  the  extremities,  and  an  exag¬ 
geration  in  the  delineament  of  the  excellent  but  overwrought 
anatomy  of  the  figures — a  ])eculiarity  which  we  have  seen  also 
to  characterise  the  art  of  Mesopotamia. 

But  there  is  a  class  of  Etruscan  gems  between  which  and 
the  last  no  sharp  line  can  indeetl  be  drawn,  though  the  more 
characteristic  examples  in  either  class  are  readily  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  other. .  Here  the  area  of  the  gem  is  no 
longer  crowded ;  there  is  something  like  a  margin  between 
the  figure — usually  a  single  one — and  the  ‘  Etruscan  border.’ 
The  grotesque  element  seems  to  be  yielding  place  to  solemnity 
of  treatment ;  and  if  the  drawing  still  Avants  the  freedom  and 
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justness  of*  proj)ortlou  of  the  Greek,  the  technical  process  has 
been  very  carefully  carried  out,  though  with  Etruscan  incom¬ 
pleteness  and  the  habitual  rigidity  of  manner. 

In  entering  on  the  somewhat  l)old  endeavour  of  assigning 
some  date  to  such  gems  as  these,  Ave  may  observe  that  their  de¬ 
sign  is  often  eminently  pictorial ;  and  in  this  respect  they  have 
much  in  common  Avith  some  of  the  Roman  consular  coins  of 
finer  fabric.  The  Aurora  leading  out  the  Horses  of  the  Sun, 
with  the  name  of  the  moneyer  Plautius  Plancus,  47  n.C.,  is  an 
instance  in  point.  In  subject,  these  gems  noAv  and  then  agree 
with  such  coins.  An  instance  of  this  presents  itself  in  a  fine 
gem  formerly  in  the  possession  ol’  the  Marquis  de  Dree,  and 
lately  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev.  G.  Rhodes,  but  noAv  one 
of  that  gentleman’s  liberal  gifts  from  his  collection  to  his 
friends.  It  is  a  rich  banded  sard  agate,  Avith  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  Ulysses  leaning  on  his  staff,  recognised  and  greeted  by 
his  faithful  Argus.  The  subject  might  ha\'e  been  taken  from 
a  bas-relief,  or  a  fresco ;  hardly  Irom  a  statue.  But  besides 
a  smaller  gem,  Avith  a  similar  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the 
Etruscan  manner,  in  the  Hertz  Collection,  and  besides  a  gem 
in  the  Berlin  ^Museum,  on  a  convex  cornelian,  in  Avhich  the 
same  subject  occurs  in  an  admirable  Italo-Greek  style,  we 
have  a  consular  coin  of  the  date  of  671  A.r.c.,  or  83  B.C., 
coined  by  the  moneyer  C.  Manilius  Limetanus,  so  like  in  its 
draAving,  in  its  Etruscan  style,  and  in  the  proportions  of  the 
figures,  to  Mr.  Rhodes’  Etruscan  gem,  that  no  one  can  doubt 
some  Avell-knoAATi  painting  or  bas-relief  to  have  formed  the 
original  of  them  all.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  Aery  Avide 
distance  in  time  separated  the  period  Avhen  tins  coin  and  that 
Etruscan  gem  were  produced. 

Among  the  finer  examples  of  the  highest  Etruscan  school 
must  be  placed  the  famous  Theseus  at  St.  Petersburg,  once  in 
the  Orleans  Collection,  with  the  name  inscribed  on  it  in  clear 
but  rather  Roman-shaped  Etruscan  characters;  OESECNVhese). 
It  is  a  sitting  beardless  figure,  the  head  leaning  on  the  hand, 
in  such  an  attitude  of  solemn  grief  as  might  befit  a  mourner  in 
Hades — 

‘  Sedet  ffiternumque  sedebit 
infelix  Theseus.’ 

The  figure  spontaneously  suggests  the  line ;  nay,  one  can  hardly 
forbear  the  thought  that  Virgil  and  the  gem-engraver  had 
looked  upon  and  had  draAvn  their  ])ictures  from  one  original. 

A  gem  in  the  British  Museum  is  singularly  similar  in  treat¬ 
ment  to  this  Theseus.  It  is  a  seated  bearded  figure  in  the 
act  of  adjusting  an  arm  to  a  skeleton.  Behind  it  in  clear 
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microsco])ic  Etruscan  characters,  is  a  name  that  would  read 
as  Pigitu ;  }X)ssibly  Pigmalion — or,  it  may  be,  Prometheus 
forming  man.  The  work  is  even  finer  and  more  delicate  than 
the  Theseus ;  the  dress,  even  the  ornament  on  it,  the  chair,  and 
the  j)osition  of  the  feet,  all  are  the  same  in  both.  Another 
noble  gem  of  this  class  is  the  Tydeus,  lettered  Tute  in  the 
Berlin  Collection — a  lithe  and  sinewy  form,  using  the  strigil 
—  and  many  others  might  be  quoted  from  famous  collections. 

Is  it  rash  to  hazard  a  conjecture  regarding  the  date  of  these 
finer  Etruscan  gems,  and  to  assign  them  to  a  period  that 
ranged  from  some  200  B.c.  down  to  the  influx  into  Home  of 
Greek  artists  at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  ?  The  specula¬ 
tive  data  on  which  this  view  is  founded  would  give  the  Etruscan 
artist  a  home  in  Rome  itself ;  even,  perhajis,  side  by  side  with 
Italo-Greek  artists  during  the  later  ])eriod.  But  why  should 
not  an  art,  in  Rome  half  native  because  Etruscan,  have  lived 
on  independently  of  the  imported  arts  of  Greece,  even  as  we 
know  the  Etruscan  language  to  have  lived  in  the  heart  of  th^ 
Eternal  City  down  into  her  most  splendid  imperial  age  ? 

From  the  discussion  of  the  scarab  form  of  gem,  we  may 
])ass  on  to  consider  the  work  embodied  on  stones  habitually  set 
in  finger-rings — the  form  of  gem  habitually  adopted  by  Greek 
and  Roman  civilisation.  In  archaic  times  these  gems,  often 
enclosed  in  the  *  Etruscan  border,’  were  carefully  elaborated 
but  stiffly  drawn,  and  worked  in  the  very  shallow  manner 
Avhich  characterised  so  much  of  the  Greek  gem-engraving  of 
after-times,  especially  in  Greece  proi)er  and  the  Levant.  The 
Italo-Greek  artists,  on  the  other  hand,  gradually  acquired 
great  boldness  in  their  execution,  and  in  their  finest  and  latest 
Avorks  plunged  more  deeply  into  the  stone  than  Avas  habitual 
Avith  the  engravers  of  Eastern  Hellas.  Still,  gems  of  deep 
execution  and  of  the  finest  Avorkmanship  have  been  found  from 
Kertch  to  Athens,  in  Grecian  cities  that  had  little  or  no  con¬ 
tact  Avith  the  Italo-Greeks,  and  certainly  did  not  learn  then- 
arts  from  them.  The  Etruscan  gem,  in  its  bold  treatment  of 
muscular  prominences,  exhibits  incisions,  never  indeed  very 
deep,  but  generally  abrupt  in  their  descent,  and  frequently 
steep,  even  close  to  the  outline  of  the  figure.  In  this  they 
present  a  contrast  Avith  the  more  modulated  surface  of  true 
Greek  Avork,  Avhich,  eA’en  in  gems  of  the  boldest  relief,  seems  as 
carefully  modelled  close  to  the  out!  me  as  on  the  midffle  of  the 
design. 

Of  Greek  work  itself  avc  may  afflrm  thatit  Avas  characterised 
by  an  artistic  supremacy  by  Avhich  in  its  higher  exam])le8  it 
may  be  everywhere  recognised.  A  fine  ease  and  dignity  in 
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the  drawing,  delicate  and  modulated  treatment  of  surface,  a 
crispness  of  touch  in  the  lines  of  the  diamond  point  that  give 
lightness  and  elasticity  to  the  hair,  and  a  distribution  of  sen¬ 
timent  over  the  whole  subject,  are  among  these  characteristics. 
Then,  again,  the  sort  of  jealousy  the  antique  artist  felt  lest 
his  Avork  should  fail  to  fill  the  space  allotted  to  it,  and  yet  not 
to  croAvd  that  space  to  overfloAvdng,  but  to  occupy  it  com¬ 
pletely,  in  a  Avay  Avhich  could  not  be  defined  by  a  ride,  but 
was  fulfilled  by  his  taste,  and  entirely  satisfies  the  eye, — this 
was  characteristic  of  the  whole  art  of  antiquity,  but  rose  into 
a  noble  harmony  in  Greek  art.  It  is  the  charm  of  a  Greek 
vase,  a  Greek  gem,  a  bas-relief.  The  highest  perfection  in 
this  just  apportionment  of  space  to  design  belonged  to  an  age 
that  had  succeeded  to  one  in  Avhich  figures  were  closely,  but 
still  Avith  a  curious  flexibility  of  art,  compressed  into  a  small  gem¬ 
stone,  as  if  the  artist  wished  no  space  to  be  left  uncovered  by 
his  design ;  and  it  preceded  by  long  centuries  that  vanity  of 
paper  margins  bordering  closely-filled  sheets  of  India-proof,  the 
influence  of  Avhich  is  felt  in  the  finest  AA’orks  of  the  last  three 
centuries  :  an  age  of  art,  that  dealt  in  simple  stately  figures  or 
groups,  to  Avhich  the  artist  sought  to  give  all  the  dignity  in 
his  power,  certainly  not  to  take  aAvay  such  dignity  as  belongs 
to  a  figure  filling,  so  to  speak,  its  little  Avorld,  and  all  the  more 
of  consequence  AV'hen  that  little  world  is  girdled  by  the  tiny 
circle  of  a  finger-ring. 

Such  are  some  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Greek  work; 
I  but  AV’ould  anyone  see  more  nearly  in  Avhat  the  Greek’s  supre- 
I  macy  consist^,  let  him  hold  to  the  light  a  ring  set  Aiith  one  of 
I  those  golden  sards  on  which  the  Greek  engraver  loved  to  work 
'  — then  let  him  Avith  a  lens  look  through  the  translucent  stone, 

and  trace  the  delicately-draAvn  outline  of  the  design,  just  sunk 
as  a  depression,  more  or  less  shallow,  beloAv  the  lev'el  of  the 
I  surface.  That  design  at  once  starts  into  the  proportions  of  life- 
sized  bas-relief.  Locks  of  hair  fall  elastically  and  freely ;  there 
is  a  flesh-like  texture  and  thoughtful  modelling  on  the  forehead 
and  cheek ;  Avhile  the  mouth,  that  seat  of  passion  and  feeling,  is 
I  — like  the  browless  eye — somewhat  overcharged  AA-ith  its  burden 
of  pride  or  passion,  of  joyousness  or  melancholy ;  as  though 
with  the  intent  that  the  tiny  actor  on  that  little  stage  may 
speak  the  louder  to  the,  ear,  and  make  his  gesture  the  more 
visible  to  the  eye  of  one  gazing  into  his  microcosm. 

Anyone  who  Avill  do  this  may  learn  how  fraught  with 
[  meaning  is  the  phrase  ‘  beautiful  as  a  Greek  gem ;  ’  for  it  is 
beautiful  AA'ith  such  beauty  as  makes  the  fragments  of  the  Par¬ 
thenon  transcend  all  sculpture — that  gives  to  those  little  bronze 
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heroic  groups  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Siris,  Ji  prero;  tive  to 
challenge  all  works  in  bronze,  "or  all  time  :  such  U,  aiity  as 
only  Greeks  have  imagined,  am  ^  aoiie  but  Greeks  have  in  their 
Avorks  achieved. 

In  the  Mai'lborough  Collectio  !  is  a  fine  pale  sard,  of  great 
size  for  a  Cireek  intaglio ;  it  h  «  been  rej>olishe<.l  by  some 
previous  OAvner,  Avho  thought  more  of  the  lustre  of  its  material 
than  of  the  AAork  it  carrietl.  Hermes  is  crossing  the  field  of 
the  gem,  but,  arrested  by  the  poAver  of  music,  he  pauses  in  his 
advance.  His  cloak,  the  chlamys — for  he'  is  the  type  of  the 
athletic  youth  of  Athens — falls  from  his  slutulders,  amlthe  Avide 
]»ictures([ue  hat  of  the  Ephebi,  the  petasus,  rests  uiK)n  it.  His 
ankles  bear  the  talai'ia,  and  his  left  arm  carries  the  lyre,  from 
which  the  right  hand  is  calling  out  the  strains,  to  Avhich  he 
bends  his  ear  in  raj  dure.  A  graceful  but  manly  figure,  ‘  he 
•  walks  a  god,’ — the  god  of  rascals  it  may  be,  but  a  god  of  music 
t<HA,  and,  as  the  Greeks  always  represented  him,  in  air  at  least, 
every  inch  a  gentleman.  This  is  just  one  of  those  gems  that 
does  not  give  any  very  definite  clue  to  its  period  by  the  parti¬ 
cular  action  or  attributes  of  the  gial  represented  on  it.  The 
skilled  arclueologist  may  often  apply  the  touchstime  of  his  ex- 
]>erience  in  small  details,  and  by  a  sort  of  mechanical  method 
l)ring  to  light  some  anachronism  in  a  gannent,  or  in  the  fonn 
of  an  attribute,  that  shall  betray  the  hand  of  a  cinque-cento  or 
even  an  eighteenth-century  imitator,  or  may  shift  the  date 
of  a  gem  from  Alexander  to  Hadrian. 

But  archieological  criticism  Avill  here  seek  in  vain  to  plume 
a  shaft  from  the  Aving  of  its  prey,  for  the  mechanical  treatment 
of  the  Avork,  the  style  and  exquisite  draAving,  may  safely  be 
our  guides,  and  these  in  this  Marlborough  Hermes  are  far  too 
siin])le  even  for  an  artist  of  ^lagna  Graicia,  much  more  for  one 
of  the  Gneco-lloman  period.  The  features  have  the  character 
of  the  Hei’ines  heads  on  the  exquisite  Cyzlcene  electrum  coins, 
and  the  Avhole  figure,  in  its  beautiful  but  living  rej>ose,  breathes 
the  free  air  of  the  eaidy  jwime  of  Grecian  art.  XotAvithstanding 
a  certain  depth  in  the  technieal  treatment,  its  date  can  hardly 
be  much  later  than  the  half  century  after  Phidias.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  one  may  ask  Avhy  this  Hennes  should  not 
with  equal  probability  be  assigned  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
Fortunately,  an  answer  is  at  hand  ;  for  this  grand  gem  is  one 
of  those  belonging  to  the  .Vrundel  division  of  the  Blenheim 
Collection.  But,  as  if  to  shoAv  the  point  of  such  a  question, 
there  exists  also  in  the  Blenheim  Collection  a  copy  on 
amethyst  of  this  noble  Hennes,  made  during  the  last  century, 
most  likely  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Natter — a  copy  so  perfect 
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that,  t  j,  t  for  the  stoue  and  a  certain  fresh  look  of  polish,  one 
might  *ave  hesitated  as  to  >  datte.  But  between  the  first 
and  the  eighteenth  centuries « ^  e  might  safely  affirm  neither  the 
gem  nor  its  modem  countei  f  art  to  have  been  cut ;  even  in 
tlie  last  century  such  a  work  could  have  been  done  only  as  a 
sla-vish  copy  from  so  transce  ient  an  original. 

A  discussion  on  the  various  schools  of  Greek  art  would  be 
out  of  place  in  an  article  on  gems ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
essential  that  we  should  try  to  indicate  the  broader  features 
which  distinguish  the  gem-engraving  of  the  Greek  from  that 
of  the  Grmco-Roman  and  Roman  artists.  But  in  discussing 
this  subject  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  use  of  these  very 
terms  Greek  and  Gneco-Roman  implies  a  community  in  source, 
in  feeling,  and  in  process  of  execution  for  all  those  works ;  in 
other  words,  Gneco-Roman  art  is  Greek  art  modified  by  the 
requirements  of  Roman  fashion  and  habits — and  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  find  that  the  line  of  demarcation,  especially  in  the  early 
imperial  time,  cannot  be  abruptly  drawn.  Of  the  Greek  gem 
enough  has  been  said  to  describe  its  more  important  features, 
whether  in  the  Greece  of  Italy  or  the  Greece  of  the  Levant. 
As  regards  the  influences  in  Rome  herself  that  guided  fashion 
and  impressed  a  peculiar  character  on  Roman  gems,  we  may 
supjK)se  that  Greek  artists  found  themselves  working  in  an  at- 
mos[)here  already  chargetl  with  the  traditionary  sentiments  of 
a  quasi-native  art — it  may  be  Etruscan  in  source — but  of 
which  Ave  noAv  knoAV  almost  nothing,  though  avc  may  think  Ave 
see  the  indications  of  its  ])resence  in  the  consular  coins  current 
in  Rome  in  the  century  that  ])receded  the  Empire. 

The  characteristics  of  Greek  and  Grmco-Roman  gems  may 
be  divided  into  those  of  subjects,  of  manner,  and  of  material. 

With  regard  to  the  first — namely,  the  .subjects  depicted  on 
these  gems — Ave  may  quote  from  ^Ir.  King  some  excellent 
observations  bearing  on  the  grand  simplicity  that  characterised 
all  Greek  design  :  — 

‘All  truly  antique  designs  are  marked  by  their  extreme  simpli¬ 
city.  Rarely  does  the  composition  include  more  than  tAVO  figures ; 
or,  if  others  are  introduced,  they  are  treated  as  mere  accessories, 
and  only  indicated  by  an  outline.  To  this  branch  of  art  Horace’s 
maxim  can  be  strictly  applied  Avilli  but  .slight  alteration — 

“  Nec  quarta  loqui  persona  laboret.” 

Except  in  the  archaic  AA'ork  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Grneco-Italians, 
Avho  preferred  the  representations  of  violent  action  of  muscular 
exertions,  repose  is  the  characteristic  of  the  productions  of  matured 
Hellenic  and  Italist  taste.’  (P.  173.) 

‘Gem-engraving,  “Sealptura,”  being  from  the  first  ancillary  to 
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sculpture,  and  ever  taking  its  larger  productions  for  its  models — 
the  Etruscan  his  terra-cotta  gods  and  masks,  the  Greek  his  bronze 
or  marble  statues — the  gem-artist  never  attempted  anything  in 
miniature,  the  example  of  which  had  not  previously  been  placed 
before  his  eyes  on  a  larger  scale.  Another  reason  this  for  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  their  compositions.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  ever 
thought  of  representing  events  of  contemporary  or  of  actual  history 
— ati  observation  which  applies  invariably  to  Greek,  and  with  the 
rarest  exceptions  to  Roman  works.*  (P.  174.) 

In  fact,  as  !Mr.  King  says  a  little  further  on,  ‘  all  truly 
‘  antique  themes  are  ideas  hallowed  by  long  use  and  reverence, 

‘  or,  so  to  speak,  the  “  scriptural  subjects  of  the  age  that  embo- 
‘  “  died  them  as  a  gem.”  ’ 

Hence  the  Greek  and  Italo-Greek — the  former  in  a  more 
severe,  the  latter  in  a  more  sensuous  style — went  for  his  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  grand  Homeric,  ]K)st- Homeric,  and  tragic  cycles 
of  Hellenic  myth.  The  Olympian  gods  are  among  the  more 
ordinary  subjects  of  the  simple  statuesque  gems  of  Greece 
herself  and  the  eastern  ^Mediterranean ;  their  retinues  more 
often  figure  on  the  gems  of  Magna  Gnecia.  The  themes  of 
love  and  wine — the  Erotic  and  Dionysiac  cycles,  es])ecially 
the  latter,  with  its  merry  train  of  Satyrs,  nymphs  and  Maenads, 
are  favourite  subjects  on  the  Italo-Greek  gems,  as  are  masks, 
caprices,  and  some  animals,  in  particular,  perhaps  as  sacred  to 
Proserpine,  the  swine.  To  both  belong  the  head  of  Pallas, 
cold  and  severe  in  intellectual  beauty ;  the  Medusa  head,  in 
its  earlier  aspect  of  the  horrid  Gorgon,  as  well  as  in  its  later 
Lysippan  phase  of  deathlike  ‘  rapture  of  repose  ;  ’  the  veiled 
Persephone,  type  of  maiden  coyness  and  of  Greek  virginity; 
and  spirited  representations  of  Victory  or  of  Aurora  urging  on 
the  divine  coursers.  Perhaps  this  distribution  may  have  been 
rather  one  of  time  than  place ;  and  we  should  attribute  the 
more  voluptuous  designs  to  a  later,  the  simpler  ones  to  an 
earlier  ])hase  of  Greek  art  as  a  whole.  But  having  in  view  the 
coins  of  the  whole  Greek  world,  and  the  localities  in  which  par¬ 
ticular  Greek  gems  have  been  found,  and  j)eculiarities  in  the 
stones  that  they  consist  of,  we  believe  the  former  to  be  the  more 
correct  of  tw’o  conclusions  necessarily  drawn  from  a  somewhat 
incomjdete  induction. 

The  Romano-Greek  and  Roman  gem,  with  so  much  in 
common  with  the  Greek,  especially  in  the  earlier  time  of  the 
Empire,  yet  shows  a  decided  predominance  of  certain  kinds  of 
subject.  The  |)ortraiture  of  imperial  ])ersonages  was  not  new 
to  Greek  art,  for  beautiful  heads  exist  in  fine  Greek  work 
representing  Syrian  and  Ptolemaic  sovereigns.  But  portraiture 
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Antifjue  Gems. 

t<K)k  a  new  development  under  the  ‘  Cicsars.’  Innumerable 
heads  of  the  earlier,  as  well  as  heads  -with  the  busts  of  the 
later  emjierors  and  imjierial  persons,  were  wrought  during  the 
early  and  middle  Empire.  In  the  first  years  of  the  Augustan 
age,  Brutus,  Antony,  and  Cassar  are  to  be  recognised  on  nobly- 
cut  gems ;  the  two  former,  for  instance,  as  profiles  in  fine  Greek 
portraiture  in  the  ^Marlborough  Collection ;  and  Julius  in  that 
deeply-cut  gaunt  head  that  frornis,  from  a  sard,  with  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  Dioscourides,  in  the  British  Museum,  Other  sub¬ 
jects  were  drawn  from  the  hearth  and  altar  of  the  domestic 
Romans.  Sacrifices  and  forms  of  worship ;  festivals  ;  animals, 
chiefly  as  zodiacal  or  astrological  symbols;  figures  sometimes 
of  the  greater  gods,  with  their  attributes  carefully  brought 
in ;  also  of  the  minor  and  tutelary  deities ;  Roma,  Victory, 
Salus,  Bonus  Eventus,  iEsculapius,  &c. ;  the  head  of  Jupiter 
Serapis,  most  frequently  in  front  face,  and  cut  in  a  noble  manner ; 

(very  rarely,  too,  a  subject  such  as  the  Horatii,  taken  from 
Roman  history ; — these,  with  caprices  of  various  kinds,  form  the 
major  part  of  the  best  contributions  to  our  collections  from  the 
hand  of  Gra;co-Roman  and  Roman  gem-engravers.  And  these 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  help  perhaps  more  to  place 
us  ‘  at  home’  Anth  the  ancient  Roman  than  any  other  material 
things  he  has  bequeathed  to  us.  It  is  from  this  jwint  of  view 
also,  as  much  as  from  that  of  art,  that  w'e  have  to  enumerate 
Avith  actual  gems  the  innumerable  glass  pastes — contemporary 
copies  in  glass  of  ancient  gems  which  subserved  the  purposes 
of  the  g'^m  to  the  citizen  who  was  not  rich  enough  to  acquire 
an  original. 

I  Passing  from  subject  to  manner,  it  is  to  be  observed  that, 
Avhereas  the  Greek  technical  treatment  changed  little  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  to  that  of  Augustus,  and  presented  features 
of  great  similarity  at  the  courts  of  the  kings  and  princes 
who  divided  the  eastern  world  during  those  three  centuries, 

I  and  drew  to  them  great  artists,  no  sooner  had  the  Greek 
engraving  art  become  domiciled  in  Rome  by  the  influx  of 
Greek  artists  in  the  early  imperial  or  Augustan  age,  than  it 
began  rapidly  to  undergo  a  change.  Deeper  cutting — bold 
rather  than  beautiful  effect — a  treatment  of  the  hair  as  though 
the  locks  Avere  laid  dowm  in  solid  Avaves,  no  longer  grooved  out 

iand  lined  into  crisp  curls  by  the  so-called  diamond  point — 
drapery  massed,  but  generally  rather  coarse  in  execution — the 
features  sharp  and  marked,  but  lacking  the  softer  modulations 
Avrought  by  the  fine  hand  of  the  purely  Grecian  Avorkman; 
such  Avere  the  ]>eculiarities  in  style  that  overtook  and  trans- 
I  formed  Gra;co-Roman  art  up  to  the  time  Avhen  it  rapidly 
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degenerated  into  coarse  drawing  and  alnu»st  Ijarbarous  execution 
towards  the  end  of  the  middle  Empire.  The  art  underwent  a 
temiK)rary  decline  in  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
but  rose  again  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  for  a  short  time 
during  the  age  of  the  Antonines  retained  that  character  for 
laboured  but  imi)erfect  execution  and  florid  character  in  design 
and  in  manner  to  Avhich  we  have  before  alluded,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  imitated  by  the  cinque-cento  artists. 

As  regards  the  gem-engraving  of  Egypt  when  under  Koman 
sway,  it  is  observable  that  Komano-Egyptian  art  generally 
retained  for  some  time  the  manner  that  characterised  that 
which  prevailed  under  the  Ptolemaic  ride ;  while  the  incor- 
IHiration  in  both  of  an  Egyptian  class  of  subjects  with  (ireek 
art  of  a  refined  type  produced  splendid  gems  of  which  many  a 
fine  illustration  might  be  quoted  from  among  the  royal  portraits, 
the  numerous  rejiresentations  of  Sphinxes,  of  Serapis  and  Isis, 
Ilaqiocrates,  and  other  Graeco-Egyptian  subjects  that  are  scat¬ 
tered  through  different  collections. 

We  have  sketched  the  salient  features  of  Greek  and  Roman 
gem-engraving,  as  seen  in  the  subjects  chosen  for  designs,  and 
in  the  technical  treatment  of  them.  The  materials  that  were 
the  fashion  with  different  schools  of  gem-engravers  remain  to 
be  considered.  Xor  is  this  part  of  the  subject  quite  independent 
of  those  we  have  just  discussed  ;  for  the  translucency  or  hard¬ 
ness  may  have  much  Influence  in  detennining  the  degree  of 
depth  to  which  the  engraver  shall  cut  his  design,  or  the  manner 
in  which  he  may  treat  it.  Thus  we  can  hardly  look  through 
one  of  those  pale  sards,  with  a  fine  and  delicate  Greek  work 
ujK)n  it,  Avithout  recognising  the  probability  that  the  artist  did 
not  cut  his  intaglio  merely  to  form  an  impression  on  clay  or 
wax,  but  also  Avith  the  intent  of  its  conveying  something  of 
the  effect  of  a  transparency — in  short,  of  a  Avork  of  art  that 
could  be  appreciated  of  itself  Avithout  the  necessity  of  its  being 
reversed  in  a  cast.  The  more  opaque  stones  in  vogue  Avhen 
jas|)ers  began  to  be  a  fashion  in  Rome,  or  Avhere  the  Italo- 
Greek  artist  had  to  Avork  on  deep  rich  sards  (the  morio  of 
Pliny),  or  on  ‘  tricolourcd  ’  or  banded  agates,  Avould  naturally 
make  the  engraver  rather  look  to  the  impression  yielded  by 
a  gem  than  to  the  effect  of  the  intaglio  as  seen  in  the  stone 
itself.  Perha])s  the  deeper  relief  of  the  gems  cut  in  ISIagna 
Graecia  and  Sicily  and  in  Rome  may  be  traced  to  this  cause 
as  much  as  to  that  more  sensuous  dcAelopment  of  style  Avhich 
makes  the  great  decadrachms  of  Syracuse  a  landmark  in  nu¬ 
mismatic  art. 

We  have  said  that  the  ruder  Etruscan  Avi'rks  are  generally 
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to  be  foinul  on  cornelians  and  inferior  sards,  and  on  striped 
stones  generally  of  the  agate  or  jasper  kind.  In  proportion 
as  the  work  is  finer,  the  material  is  generally  more  beautiful. 
The  vaiieties  of  chalcedony  that  are  met  with  as  the  materials 
of  scarabaji  would  form  a  small  mlneralogical  collection  in  them¬ 
selves  ;  indeed,  almost  every  character  this  Protean  mineral 
assumes  may  be  illusti’ated  in  gems  of  this  form.  Garnets 
also,  chiefly  of  the  almandine  kind,  amethysts,  even  emerald 
and  green  turquoise,  are  among  the  rare  and  exotic  materials 
that  were  employetl  occasionally  by  the  artists  Avho  engraved 
them. 

Those  gems  of  the  scarab  class  which  we  have  assumed  to 
be  of  the  latest  workmanship,  and  for  which  Ave  have  even 
suggested  an  Etrusco-Roman  origin — rather  stiff,  though  not 
archaic,  in  th^ir  style ;  carefully  rather  than  correctly  finished, 
and  that  Avith  much  use  of  the  sidinter ;  abruptly,  though  never 
at  all  deeply,  incised;  and  for  the  most  part  representing 
deities  or  the  heroes  of  Greek  tragedy,  in  dramatic  attitudes — 
are  genei'ally  engraved  on  bright  sards  or  on  splendid  banded 
stones,  Avhich  are,  in  fact,  the  sardonyx  cut  athAvart  instead 
of  parallel  with  its  layers  of  AA’hite  chalcedony  and  deejv-hued 
sard.  It  is  remarkable,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  their 
contemporary  date,  that  on  stones  quite  similar  to  these,  ami 
Avith  subjects  closely  resembling  them,  Ave  often  find  Italo- 
Greek  Avork ;  and  such  rich  sards  and  ‘  tricoloured  agates  ’  are 
then  usually  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  ellipse  Avith  a  flat 
surface. 

Besides  the  pale  sard  on  Avhich  Ave  have  said  that  the  finest 
Greek  Avork  Avas  generally  AATOught,  Ave  meet  Avith  the  blood- 
red  sard  and  the  brown  sard  occasionally  so  adorned.  The 
heryl  is  rarer,  and  a  pale  prase  {6fi<f>a^?)  is  among  the  rarest 
of  the  materials  in  use  with  the  artist  of  Hellas  proper.  No 
gem,  Ave  believe,  of  Greek  tyjte  is  knoAvn  on  the  green  jasper, 
and  indeed  very  feAV  such  occur  on  any  of  the  three  coloured 
varieties  of  that  mineral.  The  elaborately  helmeted  but  noble 
head  of  Minerva,  at  Vienna,  signed  ACHACTOT,  on  a  red 
jasper,  can  hardly  belong  to  an  earlier  age  than  the  close  of 
the  Augustan  time.  Greek  AAork  occasionally  occurs  on  lapis- 
lazuli,  and  on  amethyst  and  with  Egyptian  subjects  also  on 
emerald;  Avhile  horny  and  sapphirine  chalcedonies,  especially 
of  the  scaraboid  form,  have  already  been  cited  as  having  been 
found  in  Kertch  and  in  Sicily :  the  one  Avith  the  purest  Greek 
workmanship,  the  other  with  the  rich  and  floAving  and  somc- 
Avhat  deeper  Avork  of  the  Sicilian  Greek.  There  occur  also 
Avhat  are  usually  called  hyacinths,  really  byacinthine  garnets. 


and  occasionally  an  alinandine  tjarnet  may  be  seen  cliarged 
with  a  message  to  our  eyes  from  the  veritable  Greek  en¬ 
graver  :  but  the  work  on  it  is  seldom  fine. 

>»o  doubt,  most  of  these  stones  were  only  employetl  in  the 
later  years  of  true  Greek  art — at  least  the  sai^  was  the  favourite 
in  earlier  times,  and  presented  great  recommendations,  as  well 
from  its  beautiful  texture  and  softness  under  the  engraving 
instruments,  com|)ared  with  most  of  the  stones  enumerated,  as 
because  wax  does  not  adhere  to  it  as  it  does  to  the  garnets  and 
several  other  stones.  Furthermore,  the  saixl  Avas  just  suffi¬ 
ciently  translucent  to  shoAv  the  Avork  on  it  in  the  gi*eatest 
perfection  when  vieAved  as  a  transparency. 

When  Ave  follow  the  course  of  tlie  gem-engraver’s  art  to  the 
threshold  of  the  Roman  empire,  Ave  find  the  artists  of  the  Gneco- 
Roman  school  at  first  working  on  sards,  amethyst#,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  on  |)erldt>t — the  topazius  of  Pliny — and  a  few  other  beautiful 
transparent  stones:  after  a  Avhile,  these  begin  to  give  place  to 
red  jasjAers,  and  to  plasmas,  often  of  extraordinary  richness 
and  beauty.  The  nicolo  (an  onyx  AA-ith  a  dark  underlayer,  and 
an  upper  bluish- Avhite  layer,  ground  to  the  thinnest  film)  also 
became  fashionable  early  in  this  periotl,  and  maintained  its 
ground  by  the  side  of  the  onyxes  and  sardonyxes  that  the 
groAving  taste  for  cameos  brought  more  and  more  into  fashion. 

Garnets  Avere  noAv  abundant,  and  the  sapphire,  even  the  ruby, 
Avere  occasionally  engraved  doAvn  to  at  least  the  age  of  Cara- 
calla,  while  the  beryl  Avas  throughout  the  imperial  time  a 
favourite  stone.  The  universal  mediocrity  of  the  Avorkmanship 
Avhere  plasma  and  heliotrope  and  bloodstone  are  the  materials 
of  an  ancient  gem,  may  be  traced  to  their  coming  about  this  time 
into  vogue ;  while  the  different  jaspers  of  other  striking  but 
often  beautiful  colours  Avill  be  found  usually  to  carry  only  the 
most  wretched  products  of  the  engraver’s  Avheel.  At  times  the 
designs  on  the  finer  plasmas  and  on  some  jaspers  are  admirable 
in  draAving,  but  rough  and  poor  in  execution  ;  but  more  usually 
the  design  and  workmanship  on  all  these  stones  bespeak  an  art 
sinking  fast  into  decrepitude. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Preussen  als  Militarstaat ;  eiuc  historisehe 
Skizze.  Vienna :  1866. 

2.  Der  einjlihriye  FreiwilUye  im  Preussischen  Heere.  Berlin  : 
1862. 

3.  Allerhocliste  Verordnnngen  iiber  die  grosseren  Truppen- 
uhungen.  Berlin:  1861. 

4.  A  Military  Memorial,  translated  from  the  German  of  Prince 
Fredkric  CiiAiiLKS.  London:  1866. 

5.  Military  Correspondence  of  the  Times  during  the  late 
Campaign.  London :  1866. 

*  ^HE  peace  awakens  universal  joy.  For  my  own  part, 

‘  being  but  a  iXK)r  old  man,  I  return  to  a  city  where  I 
‘  now  know  nothing  but  the  walls ;  where  I  cannot  find  again 
‘  the  friends  I  once  had ;  where  unmeasured  toil  awaits  me ; 

‘  and  where  I  must  soon  lay  me  down  to  rest  in  that  place  in 
‘  which  there  is  no  more  unquiet,  nor  war,  nor  miseiy,  nor 
‘  man’s  deceit.’  Thus  wrote,  more  than  a  century  since,  a 
saddened  philosopher-king,  -wearietl,  as  he  would  have  the 
world  believe,  of  all  earthly  greatness  and  success ;  and  if 
these  reflections  run  too  closely  in  the  vein  of  the  wise  monarch 
of  Israel,  to  give  their  author  claim  to  originality,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Frederic  the  Great  had  as  good  reason  as  any 
one  in  Prussia  for  feeling  worn  out  at  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  having  spared  his  own  person  as  little  as  his 
suffering  country.  The  banded  jwwers  of  half  Europe  had 
not  indeed  sufficed  to  tear  from  him  any  part  of  his  dominions, 
or  abated  a  jot  of  his  pretensions,  but  the  realm  he  ruled  had 
paid  dearly  for  his  resolution.  ‘  The  nobility,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  is 
‘  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion ;  the  poor  man  is  ruined ; 

‘  countless  Gllages  arc  burnt ;  many  towns  destroyed  .  .  . 

‘  Prussia  is  like  a  man  covered  -sGth  wounds,  Avho,  weakened 
‘  by  severe  loss  of  blood,  is  on  the  jx)int  of  succumbing  to 
‘  the  excess  of  his  sufferings.’  Yet  Prussia  he  had  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  rest  until  the  objects  of  the  war  w’ere  fully  attained. 
Wearied  out  by  her  lengthened  and  gallant  resistance,  the 
enemies  who  had  leagued  to  reduce  her  limits  to  the  original 
marquisate  from  which  she  sprang,  had  one  by  one  withdrawn 
from  the  strife.  Last  of  all,  even  the  bold  Empress-Queen, 
who  had  entered  on  the  contest  determined  not  only  to  recover 
■  the  province  of  Silesia,  stolen  by  Frederic  in  the  hour  of 
Austria’s  weakness,  but  also  to  punish  him  for  his  personal 
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share  in  opiKisino;  her  imperial  claims,  had  reluctantly  resigned 
these  objects  to  his  fortitude,  and  left  the  real  triumph  of  the  war 
»)n  the  side  of  his  exhausted  but  unyielding  kingdom.  Prussia 
was  now  the  avowed  rival  and  equal  of  Austria.  Henceforth 
was  established  that  extraordinary  dualism  in  the  government 
of  Germany  Avhich  has  so  powerfully  influenced  the  j)olitics 
of  Euroj)e  for  the  past  century,  and  ended  only  in  thrusting 
out  of  the  Empire  the  house  Avhich  had  jn'esided  over  it  for 
six  hundred  years,  after  a  struggle  of  such  dimensions  as  the 
Avorld  never  Avitnessed  save  Avhen  all  Europe  ai-med  to  over- 
throAv  Najxdeon. 

The  jx)licy  of  aggrandisement  by  force  or  fraud  Avhich  Fre¬ 
deric  the  Great  had  AAorked  out  in  his  seizure  of  Silesia  Avas 
nothing  ncAv  or  original  in  the  history  of  the  state  he  rided. 
The  Avhole  groAvth  of  Prussia  from  the  rank  of  a  petty  border 
state  of  the  Empire  to  the  strong  and  independent  kingdom 
which  he  handed  his  successor,  is  founded  on  the  tradition  of 
iclaim  folloAved  by  conquest.  It  Avould  seem  as  though  from 
the  time  Avhen  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  found  his  hereditary  dominions 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  dukedom  of  Prussia — an 
unimportant  territory  then  in  European  vicAV — the  process 
began  to  Avhich  the  treaty  of  Xicolsburg,  tAvo  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  gives  the  croAA-ning  triumph. 

There  is  a  theory  faA-oure<l  by  many  historians  that  the  i)ro- 
gress  of  empires  and  their  decay  can  be  little  affected  by  the 
force  of  individual  character.  It  may  be  tine  that  revolutions 
are  produced  by  an  aggregate  of  circumstances  independently 
of  the  men  Avho  take  foremost  place  in  them  ;  but  it  is  surely 
more  certain  that  a  persistent  family  purpose  handed  doAvn 
from  father  to  son  in  a  reigning  house,  through  ages  in  Avhich 
the  sovereign  has  almost  absolute  soA’ereignty,  may  so  tone 
the  jHilicy  of  a  state  as  to  influence  its  oAvn  fortunes  and  that 
of  all  its  neighbours.  Why  did  the  pco])le  of  Xorthern  Ger¬ 
many  long  since  fix  on  Prussia  as  the  PoAver  round  Avhich  to 
hang  for  safety,  when  intrigues  threatened  from  Avithin  or  an 
invasion  from  Avithoiit  ?  This  land  Avhich,  Avhen  first  the 
Hohenzollem  ruled  it,  Avas  far  more  a  Sclavish  country  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  garrison  of  Teuton  colonists  than  a  truly  German 
realm ;  Avhy  did  it  gradually  become  the  rallying  point  for 
those  Avho  believed  in  the  coming  unity  of  the  Fatherland? 
Why  but  that  in  the  unchangeable  ])ur]>ose  shoAvn  by  the 
rulers  of  Prussia  from  the  time  of  the  Great  Elector  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  bounds  of  their  dominion,  and  in  their  earnest 
attention  to  the  material  Avelfare  of  their  subjects,  there  AA'as 
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foreshadowed  the  rise  of  a  kingdom  having  within  it  the  seeds 
of  such  growth  and  advancement  as  should  plaee  those  it 
embraced  in  the  security  which  the  elements  of  the  dissohdng 
Reich  had  altogether  lost.  The  Thirty  Years’  War  and  its 
attendant  calamities  had,  indeed,  at  the  cost  of  terrible  sacrifice, 
given  freedom  to  religious  opinion ;  but  the  smaller  states  of 
the  Empire  had  been  so  enfeebled  by  it  that  their  lands  were 
offered  a  helpless  prey  to  foreign  invasion,  or  to  the  newer 
civil  dissensions  which  arose  in  the  various  AYars  of  Suc¬ 
cession.  French  armies  laid  the  Palatinate  waste  by  royal 
decree ;  English  generals  fed  their  mixed  levies  from  the 
fertile  plains  of  Bavaria ;  Austria  again  and  again  made  the 
western  circles  of  the  Empire  the  battle-ground  of  her  pre¬ 
tensions;  whilst  the  petty  princes  who  had  nominal  sway 
within  their  borders  could  save  their  subjects  neither  by 
neutrality,  nor  by  bringing  their  tiny  contingents  to  join  one 
of  the  contending  forces.  In  the  sufferings  endured  through 
these  days,  and  in  those  w'hich  weighed  more  heavily  still  upon 
the  minor  principalities  in  the  era  of  Xapoleon,  may  be  found 
the  roots  of  that  wish  for  a  stronger  nationality,  and  of  the 
respeci,  for  Prussia  as  its  only  real  representative,  which  have 
long  been,  in  one  shape  or  another,  growing  up  in  the  German 
mind. 

The  Great  Elector,  Frederic  AVilliam,  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
regardetl  as  the  real  founder  of  the  present  grandeur  of  his 
successors.  Under  his  able  but  despotic  rule  (1640  to  1688) 
the  whole  force  of  Brandenburg  and  Prussia,  now  welded  into 
one  power,  and  much  enlarged  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
was  directed  to  the  enforcing  the  acknowledgment  of  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  latter  dukedom,  originally  held  separately 
'  as  a  fief  from  Poland.  His  success  in  this  was  soon  follow'ed 
by  claims  on  Juliers,  Cleves,  and  Berg,  skilfully  urged,  and 
boldly  supported  by  the  sword ;  and  the  limits  of  the  domi¬ 
nions  handed  his  son  were  thus  extended  from  the  Oder  to  the 
Rhine.  Lower  Pomerania  had  been  among  the  additions 
gained  in  the  great  European  settlement  above  mentioned ; 
and  Frederic  William  used  the  opening  thus  obtained  to  the 
Baltic  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  navy  which  Prussia’s 
statesmen  even  thus  early  regarded  as  a  necessity  to  her  claim 
of  a  distinguished  place  among  the  Great  European  Powders. 
The  same  policy,  doubtless,  rather  than  a  love  for  Austria  or 
hatred  of  the  Turk,  led  to  his  sending  a  contingent  to  the 
relief  of  Vienna  when  threatened  by  the  Sultan  in  1683. 

Under  his  successor,  grandfather  of  the  Great  Frederic 
and  first  king,  the  land,  although  ruled  on  despotic  principles 
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where  the  monarch  was  personally  concerned,  enjoyed  a  degree 
of  municipal  freedom  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  sturdy 
German  element  which  Avas  already  swallowing  up  the  trac  js 
of  Sclavonic  rule.  His  troops  were  in  constant  service  a’ 
allies  of  Austria  in  her  Turkish  and  French  wars ;  and  various 
small  principalities,  obtained  as  reward  or  purchased,  swelled 
his  now'  extensive  though  scattered  dominions.  The  resources 
he  left  to  his  son,  in  1713,  Avhile  receiving  no  further  ad¬ 
ditions  in  land,  were  strengthened  by  the  care  Avith  Avhich  the 
new  king,  more  than  any  other  of  this  military  family, 
bestowed  on  the  personnel  of  his  regiments,  and  on  accumu¬ 
lating  treasure  to  support  the  w'ar  Avhich  for  his  day  Avas  de¬ 
ferred,  though  his  chief  business  seemed  the  preparing  for  it 
Indulging  freely  his  singular  passion  for  filling  his  regiments 
Avith  the  largest  soldiers  in  the  Avorld,  the  adniinistration  of 
Frederic  William  I.  AA'as  in  all  else  economical  to  parsimony; 
and  AArithout  straining  the  resources  of  his  five  millions  of  sub¬ 
jects,  he  left  his  son,  the  Great  Frederic,  the  most  efficient 
army  of  Europe,  to  be  at  once  the  temptation  and  the  instru¬ 
ment  for  continuing  the  family  j)olicy.  For  exercising  his 
tall  battalions  in  petty  conquests,  he  had  not  the  opjXArtunities 
of  his  father,  the  first  Frederic;  but  such  gain  would  have 
given  the  kingdom  but  little  new  importance  as  compared  Avith 
a  step  which  he  took  in  her  military  organisation,  in  Avhich  we 
may  clearly  trace  the  origin  of  her  present  formidable  system 
of  recruiting.  In  1733,  seven  years  before  his  death,  the 
Avhole  of  his  territories  Avere  ])arcelled  out  by  decree  into 
cantons,  to  each  of  Avhich  Avas  allotted  a  regiment  whose 
effective  strength  Avas  to  be  maintained  from  its  limits  ;  and  all 
subjects,  beneath  the  rank  of  noble,  were  held  bound  to  serve 
if  required.  With  this  ready  instrument  for  supplying  the  ’ 
losses  of  a  Avar,  and  Avith  an  army  more  splendidly  equipped 
and  trained  than  any  other  of  the  tune,  his  son  (knoAvn  then 
as  Frederic  II.)  steppetl  into  the  field  of  European  j)olitics. 

Exceeding  the  two  former  kings  as  much  in  the  extent  of  lus 
desires  as  in  the  ability  for  accomplishing  them,  no  petty  lord- 
ship  as  that  of  Neufchatel  or  Tecklenburg  lately  added  to  the 
Crown  would  satisfy  the  neAv  king,  Avhose  ambition  Avas 
favoured  by  the  stormy  times  in  Avhich  he  came  to  the  throne. 
The  very  year  in  Avhich  he  ascended  it,  saw  all  Germany  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  death  of  the  last  direct  male  descendant  of  the 
line  of  Hapsburg ;  and  Austria  herself,  already  weakened  by 
long  struggles  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Grand 
Monarque,  and  Avith  the  rights  of  her  young  queen  challenged 
on  all  sides,  seemed  a  victim  ready  to  be  spoiled.  That 
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Frederic  really  believed  in  his  own  pretended  claims  on 
Silesia,  it  would  be  unjust  to  his  clear  sense  to  admit.  It  is 
better  to  say  simply,  with  his  latest  and  grossest  panegyrist, 
that  he  kneiv  what  he  wanted  and  was  determined  to  have  it. 
His  first  success  only  whetted  the  ambition  of  the  young  king- 
general  ;  and  Silesia  once  confirmed  to  him  by  treaty,  he  strove 
next  to  extend  Prussian  rule  beyond  the  newly-gained  moun¬ 
tain  frontier  into  the  northern  district  of  Bohemia,  where  his 
successor’s  arms  have  lately  won  such  signal  success.  Carlyle 
himself  does  not  attempt  to  justify  the  greed  w'hich  uj)on 
frivolous  pretext  brought  him  in  arms  into  the  coveted  land 
when  Austria  seemed  fully  (x;cupied  with  her  Rhenish  cam¬ 
paign  against  France  in  the  year  1744.  On  this  occasion, 
iwwever,  his  strength  proved  unequal  to  the  new  task  of 
spoliation.  The  king  was  fairly  worsted  and  forced  out  .of 
^hernia  by  Daun  and  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine;  and 
although  the  ready  tactics  of  Hohenfriedberg  and  Sohr  proved 
his  increased  dexterity  in  handling  the  machine-like  army  he 
had  trained,  he  was  glad  to  come  soon  to  terms,  and  to  resign 
the  new  attempt  at  aggrandising  Prussia  upon  condition  of  her 
late  acquisition  being  left  her. 

The  ten  succeeding  years  were  busily  spent  in  consolidating 
the  scattered  dominions  he  ruled,  and  in  constant  preparation 
for  bringing  their  whole  resources  to  bear  on  the  further 
struggle  w'hich  he  long  foresaw,  Avith  its  issues  all-important  to 
his  dynasty.  Whatever  w’ere  the  ostensible  causes  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  the  real  one  was,  beyond  doubt,  the  resolve 
of  Austria  to  check  at  once  by  arms  the  formidable  groAvth 
of  this  new'  rival  for  the  dominion  of  Germany,  whose  power 
had  already  so  thriven  at  her  expense.  The  morality  of  his 
enemies  was  little  better,  it  must  be  confessed,  at  this  time, 
than  Frederic’s  own;  but  in  the  gallantry  of  his  defence 
against  the  coalition  which  strove  to  destroy  his  young 
kingdom,  history  is  apt  to  forget  or  condone  the  doubtful 
means  by  Avhich  its  poAver  had  been  built  up,  and  Avhich  gave 
occasion  to  the  deadly  hostility  of  the  EmjAress-Queen.  Various 
were  the  changes  of  fortune  that  befell.  For  the  next  six  years, 
as  he  himself  Avrote  in  1762,  ‘  success  alternated  from  one  side 
‘  to  the  other.’  The  glories  of  Rosbach,  Prague,  and  Leuthen 
were  overshadowed  by  the  disasters  of  Kollin,  Hochkirch,  and 
Kunersdorf.  Frederic  himself  at  times  seemed  to  despair  of 
any  issue  but  death  for  himself  and  dissolution  for  his  realm. 
Yet  his  boldness  as  a  general  and  readiness  as  a  tactician  re¬ 
mained  undiminished  by  defeat,  failure,  or  depression.  These 
qualities,  with  the  excellent  training  of  his  troops,  his  good 
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fortune  in  possessing  the  two  finest  cavalry  oflScers  a  single 
army  Ijas  ever  known,  and,  let  us  add  in  justice  to  our  own 
country,  the  moral  and  material  support  consistently  given  by 
our  own  great  war-minister,  sufficed  to  save  the  struggling 
kingdom  from  the  ruin  that  so  often,  during  this  tremendous 
struggle,  seemed  inevitable,  ^^^lat  Prussia  suffered  whilst  it 
lasted,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  words  which  we  have 
quoted  in  the  first  page  of  this  article  from  the  King’s  own 
correspondence.  On  this  subject  he,  above  all  men,  would  be 
little  likely  to  exaggerate.  Yet  her  position  was  now  assured; 
and  the  policy  steadily  pursued  for  three  successive  generations 
had  attained  its  first  end.  The  principality,  raised  out  of 
obscurity  by  the  Great  Elector,  and  made  a  kingdom  by  his  son, 
was  henceforth  to  hold  a  solid  position  as  one  of  the  first  powers 
of  Europe,  and  the  admitted  rival  of  Austria  for  the  leadership 
of  Germany.  Her  land  had  indeed  a  long  rest  after  the  great 
strife  for  existence;  but  Frederic,  whilst  watching  diligently 
over  its  internal  improvement,  took  care  to  insure  the  inde- 
jiendent  |X)sition  of  his  kingdom  by  refilling  as  soon  as  ]K>s8ible 
the  gaps  in  his  army.  The  standing  forces  which  he  maintained 
and  handed  over  to  his  successor  were  little  less  than  those 
which  Prussia,  with  more  than  three  times  the  resources,  kept 
in  pay  before  the  late  war ;  and  the  greatness  of  the  burden 
thus  im|X)sed  is  better  understood  when  it  is  known  that  the 
3  percent,  of  the  population  which  under  Frederic  were  actively 
kept  in  arms,  supplv  under  the  present  system  the  whole 
j)eace  army,  its  additions  for  the  field,  the  Landwehr  of  the 
first  call,  and  most  of  those  of  the  second — a  class  but  rarely 
embodied. 

On  F rederic’s  share  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  here  to  enlarge.  The  number  and  efficiency  of  his 
battalions,  with  his  own  well-won  reputation  as  a  general,  made 
his  co-operation  necessary  to  the  chief  sjx)iler  of  the  unhappy 
kingdom,  and  procurecl  Prussia  the  addition  of  two  considerable 
provinces;  whilst  their  safe  custiwiy  against  Pole  or  Russian 
formed  the  best  reason  which  could  be  assigned  for  the  con¬ 
stant  maintenance  of  the  overgrown  military  establishment  in 
which  her  king  delighted.  Yet  in  the  eastward  extension  of 
her  limits  Frederic  never  lost  sight  of  his  older  objects,  the 
advancement  of  her  influence  in  Gennany,  and  the  humbling 
of  her  rival,  Austria.  That  neither  the  frontier  limits  of  the 
latter,  nor  her  authority,  should  be  extended  within  the  Empire, 
were  cardinal  points  of  his  jwlicy  from  the  time  that  he  had 
forced  her  before  all  the  world  to  surrender  Silesia  to  his 
claims ;  and  when,  in  advanced  years,  he  took  arms  for  the 
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fourth  time  against  her,  he  found  oj)portunity  not  only  to  assert 
these  principles,  but  to  appear  as  the  chamjaion  of  the  lights  of 
the  lesser  states,  threatened  by  the  son  of  Maria  Theresa  in 
the  matter  of  the  Bavarian  succession. 

The  death  of  the  Elector  Charles  Theodore  in  1777,  without 
direct  heirs,  produced  a  complication  of  claims  upon  various 
parts  of  his  domains  such  as  even  the  German  Empire  had 
rarely  witnessed.  The  Elector  Palatine  ivas  at  first  recognised 
as  his  successor ;  but  his  pretensions  were  disputed  by  Saxony, 
Mecklenburg,  certain  minor  princes,  and  finally  by  Austria 
herself,  whose  Emperor,  being  collaterally  connected  with  the 
deceased  prince,  prepared  (at  the  instigation  of  his  mother  or 
his  famous  minister  Kaunitz)  to  enforce  by  arms  the  rights  he 
asserted.  Frederic,  either  unwilling  from  growing  infirmity 
to  enter  into  a  new  war,  or  seeking  to  preserve  to  his  side  the 
appearance  of  moderation,  engaged  through  the  summer  in 
negotiations ;  but  not  the  less  diligently  did  he  prepare  for 
the  hostilities,  which  in  July  he  suddenly  commenced  on  its 
becoming  apparent  that  Austria  would  yield  to  nothing  else. 

The  campaign  which  ensued  deserves  notice  on  two  grounds ; 
its  marked  difference  of  character  from  the  somewhat  reckless 
strategy  for  which  Frederic  had  been  famed;  and  the  striking 
parallel  which  its  opening  affords  to  that  of  the  war  of  this  year  ; 
for  its  scene  lay  on  the  very  ground  where  Benedek  was  called 
to  oppose  the  recent  invasion  of  Bohemia.  In  1778,  Frederic 
altered  that  country  suddenly  by  the  same  means  as  his  des¬ 
cendants  eighty-eight  years  later.  Like  them  he  had  an  army 
too  large  for  a  single  movement  over  roads  so  difficult  as  those 
of  the  Giant  Mountains.  His  commissariat  was,  for  that  age, 
a  masterpiece  of  organisation ;  yet  he  could  not  safely  entrust 
to  it,  even  though  starting  from  provinces  blessed  with  fifteen 
years  of  peace  and  plenty,  the  supply  of  200,000  men  from  a 
single  base.  For  this  reason,  more  than  for  the  puriiose  of 
defence,  he  had  distributed  half  his  troops,  jirevious  to  the 
rupture  with  Austria,  on  the  Silesian  side  of  Bohemia,  and 
half  in  Saxony,  whose  Elector  was  now  his  natural  ally.  One 
amiy  of  100,000  men,  formidable  for  the  vigour  and  size  no 
less  conspicuous  then  than  now  in  the  peasantry  of  Branden¬ 
burg  and  Pomerania;  more  formidable  still  in  their  perfect 
discipline  and  the  reputation  of  their  general ;  moved  under 
the  Kng  from  Glatz  through  Nachod  and  Skalitz.  A  second,  of 
nearly  the  same  strength,  including  a  Saxon  contingent,  entered 
Bohemia  by  the  line  of  the  Elbe  under  Prince  Henry,  who 
had  admirably  seconded  F rederic  in  the  fiercest  struggles  of 
the  Seven  Years’  War.  The  roads  they  followed  were  found 
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open  through  the  whole  length  of  the  i)asses,  as  open  as  when 
the  Prussian  armies  trod  them  last  dune.  Nachod  and  Skalitz 
w'ere  passed  by  the  King  without  op|)osition,  and  the  banks  of 
the  Elbe  reached  where  the  fortress  of  Josephstadt  now  com¬ 
mands  the  stream.  In  like  manner  Prince  Henry  moved  on 
Munchengriitz  and  Turnau,  his  advance  unchecked  by  a  single 
Uhlan,  and  apparently  unwatched.  Another  day  of  forward 
movement  would  have  connected  the  two  armies  near  Gitschin, 
iin|)ortant  then  as  now'  for  being  the  crossing-place  of  the  roads 
converging  from  the  j)asses,  and  200,000  Prussians  under  the 
first  general  of  the  age  w'ould  have  been  united  for  battle  on 
the  gently  swelling  hills  which  lie  west  of  Horzitz  and  Sadowa. 
Such  a  movement,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  made ;  and 
the  junction  of  the  annies  was  to  remain  a  problem  even  to 
Frederic  insoluble.  Rated  (in  Prussian  history)  as  250,000 
strong,  the  Austrians,  under  Lacy  and  Laudon,  were  between 
them  in  a  defensive  position  well  chosen  to  prevent  it.  The 
design  of  the  invaders  had  been  sufficiently  foreseen  to  pre- 
])are  a  vast  line  of  rough  entrenchments  against  w'hich  even 
F rederic’s  battalions  might  dash  in  vain.  The  Elbe,  near  Konlg- 
gratz,  covered  the  right  or  eastern  tlank ;  the  central  j)ortion 
followed  for  five  and  tw  enty  miles  the  higher  part  of  the  stream 
as  it  runs  with  eastward  course  after  quitting  the  mountain 
chain  at  Hohenelbe  ;  and  from  the  latter  place  a  line  of  hills  was 
entrenched  eastward  until  the  Iser  was  reached  above  Tumau, 
whence  that  river  made  a  chief  part  of  the  defence  for  the  left 
or  west  flank,  which  stretched  southAvard  through  Miinchen- 
griitz  and  the  scenes  of  those  affairs  of  the  27th  and  28th  of 
last  June,  AA'hich  Mr.  Hozier  has  so  graphically  described. 
The  line  thus  held  by  the  Kaiser’s  forces  was  nearly  sixty  miles 
long,  covering  a  A’ast  semicircle,  each  part  being  protected 
according  to  the  formation  of  the  ground  Avith  all  that  skill  in 
the  details  of  fieldAvorks  Avhich  the  ‘  Wars  of  Position  ’  of  the 
seventeenth  century  had  made  familiar  to  Austrian  commanders. 
Here  Avas  indeed  the  strong  point  of  their  schix)l,  and  in  this 
instance  their  training  shoAved  to  special  advantage.  Palisades, 
escarpments,  inundations,  retloubts,  covered  doubly  and  trebly 
the  Aveaker  portions  of  the  line,  and  everywhere  bade  defiance 
to  the  attack  Avhich  Frederic,  after  long  reconnaissances,  found 
it  inexpedient  to  attempt. 

His  conduct  here  Avas,  in  truth,  very'  different  from  that  of 
the  Frederic  of  twenty  years  before.  To  account  for  it,  we 
may  adopt  either  the  solution  of  certain  plain-speakers  of  the 
time,  and  admit  that  his  intellect  and  daring  were  dulled  by 
coming  infirmity,  or  Ave  may  folloAv  that  Avhich  his  panegyrists 
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take  from  the  personal  memoirs  with  which  he  has  striven 
(whose  pen  was  ever  as  active  in  his  own  cause  as  his  sw'ord) 
to  shape  the  opinion  of  posterity,  and  say.  that  he  believed  the 
objects  of  the  campaign  could  be  fully  attained  without  the 
risk  and  bloodshed  of  a  great  battle.  Certain  it  is  that  in  this 
the  closing  military  adventure  of  his  life,  he  appeared  as  though 
utterly  foiled  by  the  adversaries  he  had  so  often  in  earlier 
days  worsted  in  fair  field.  The  next  six  weeks  passed  by, 
spent  chiefly  in  sweeping  up  supplies  from  the  hilly  district 
which  lay  behind  the  Prussians  between  the  works  that  stopped 
them  and  the  passes ;  the  only  military  operations  being  some 
unsuccessful  attempts  of  Prince  Henry’s  light  troops  to  break 
the  line  of  the  Iser,  and  a  movement  of  the  King’s  army  to  its 
right  on  Arnau,  as  though  to  make  a  flank  march  towards  the 
head  of  the  Iser,  and  so  unite  his  divided  forces.  The  diffi- 
.  culties  of  moving  the  trains  over  the  bad  cross-roads  impeded  this 
■  latter  design  fatally ;  and  food  and  forage  being  soon  exhausted 
in  the  narrow  slip  of  territory  to  which  Lacy  confined  them, 
the  first  week  of  September  found  the  Prussians  in  retreat. 

'  The  King’s  army,  haHng  now  got  their  backs  on  Trautenau, 
retired  by  the  pass  through  that  place  on  Landshut,  whilst 
Prince  Henry  led  his  once  more  into  Saxony  by  the  line  on 
which  he  had  advanced. 

I  The  Imperial  generals  made  no  attempt  to  follow  up  their 
I  advantage  by  harassing  the  long  trains  Avhich  were  with  diffi- 
i  culty  brought  off  over  the  steep  roads  that  autumn  rains  had 
already  laid  deep  in  mire.  In  fact,  though  foiled  for  a  time, 
Frederic  and  his  army  were  too  formidable  to  be  lightly  treated, 
whilst  his  ])osltion  as  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  minor  states 
promised,  should  they  be  compelled  into  an  union  against  the 
ambition  of  Austria,  to  give  increased  political  weight  to  his 
kingdom.  The  Kaiser  Avas  loth,  therefore,  to  push  his  late 
success  ;  and  his  mother,  seeing  plainly  the  dangers  Avhich 
lay  before  her  son,  urged  him  to  come  to  terms  Avhilst  he  could 
do  so  Avith  advantage.  The  negotiations  lately  broken  off  Avere 
reneAved  Avith  the  consent  of  all,  and  soon  brought  to  a  suc¬ 
cessful  end.  Austria  abandoned  her  general  claims  on  Bavaria, 
receiving  in  lieu  of  it  a  slice  of  the  border  territory  on  the 
lower  Inn  betAveen  her  hereditary  states  and  the  Electorate. 
The  latter  remained  under  an  Independent  line  of  princes; 
whilst  Saxony  and  Mecklenburg  Avere  aAvarded  compensation  in 
money.  The  small  though  solid  acquisition  Avhich  the  Emperor 
thus  gained  correspondccl  ill  Avith  the  previous  largeness  of  his 
claims  and  the  success  of  his  generals  in  the  field;  and 
Frederic,  if  losing  some  of  his  military  prestige  in  the  bloodless 
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campaign  (known  familiarly  as  the  Potato-AVar)  of  his  old  age,  | 
found  sufficient  consolation  in  its  jx)litical  results,  and  the  j 
admission  practically  made  by  Austria,  that  her  imperial  power 
had  sunk  into  the  presidency  of  a  confederation.  Henceforth  her 
differences  with  the  lesser  states  were,  like  those  with  external 
monarchies,  subjects  for  common  diplomacy  rather  than  for 
lieich-tribunals  and  high-handed  assertion.  Henceforth  there 
was  recognised  in  Prussia  a  Power  whose  consent  was  a  first 
condition  for  any  action  of  Austria  Avithin  the  Empire — a  Power 
to  w'hcm  every  element  hostile  to  the  Kaiser  Avould  rally  should 
the  constant  rivalry  for  the  control  of  Germany  break  out 
into  oi)en  hostility. 

The  military  force  so  ably  used  by  Frederic  for  enlarging 
his  kingdom’s  influence  at  the  expense  of  Austria,  was  for 
some  time  employed  Avith  scarcely  less  success  in  other  quarters 
by  his  nepheAA'  and  successor.  Frederic  William  II.  had  not  . 
long  ascended  the  throne  Avhen  the  civil  Avar  in  Holland  (1787) 
gave  opportunity  for  the  intervention  of  Prussia  in  the  affairs 
of  a  neighbouring  and  hitherto  independent  state.  Her  Avell- 
drilled  battalions  Avithout  difficulty  put  down  the  popular  party 
and  restored  his  shaken  seat  to  the  Stadtholder ;  and  the  King 
hatl  the  double  satisfaction  of  increasing  the  moral  weight  of 
his  influence  in  Europe,  and  of  asserting  that  principle  of 
divine  right,  to  him  no  less  dear  than  to  the  first  monarch  ot 
the  line,  or  to  their  present  successor.  A  more  material  gain 
was  that  achieved  under  the  guidance  of  his  unscrupulous 
minister,  Herzberg,  on  the  second  partition  of  Poland.  We 
have  not  space  here  to  dAvell  on  this,  the  darkest  page  in  Prus¬ 
sia’s  history :  her  pretended  alliance  with  Turkey  and  Poland 
against  Russia  and  Austria ;  her  use  of  the  SAvedes  against  the 
former,  and  of  the  Belgic  insurrection  against  the  latter ;  and 
the  final  sudden  seizure,  in  concert  Avith  her  late  opjAonents, 
of  the  price  of  her  double  intrigues.  Dantzic  and  Thom,  dis¬ 
tricts  long  coveted,  as  including  the  mouths  of  the  Vistula, 
were  the  price  of  her  complicity  in  this  last  spoliation,  which 
Avas  carried  out  Avith  even  more  of  diplomatic  fraud  than  that 
in  which  Frederic  had  shared.  Necessity,  ‘  the  tyrant’s  plea,’ 
is  the  only  justification  which  Prussian  historians  can  offer 
for  this  stain  on  the  annals  of  their  country.  To  this  day 
the  AA-ounds  thus  inflicted  on  their  Aveaker  neighbour  remain 
unhealed,  %nd  influence  for  evil  the  foreign  policy'  of  their 
land. 

Imitating  his  predecessors  as  Avell  in  the  personal  adminis¬ 
tration  of  domestic  affairs  as  in  their  foreign  policy,  Frederic 
William  was  the  unconscious  instrument  of  restoring  to  his 
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country’s  service  one  destined  long  after  the  King’s  de¬ 
cease  to  add  new  glories  to  her  anus.  Passing  through  Pome¬ 
rania  on  one  of  his  proAdncial  tours,  his  attention  was  excited 
by  the  fine  horsemanship  of  a  country  gentleman  Avho  rode  a 
steed  such  as  none  of  the  royal  suite  could  match,  and  evidently 
sought  his  notice.  Blucher,  for  it  was  no  other,  had  been  dis¬ 
missed  by  the  Great  Frederic  from  his  troop  of  cavalry  fifteen 
years  before,  for  hot  remonstrances  at  a  promotion  made  over 
his  head  ;  but  the  dashing  hussar  had  never  fairly  been  recon¬ 
ciled  to  his  civilian  life,  though  seeming  to  folloAv  its  pursuits 
with  energy.  Inquiry  on  the  King’s  part  led  to  interest  in  the 
ex-officer,  and,  not  long  after,  to  his  restoration  to  the  service 
with  the  rank  of  major ;  and  the  service  Avas  thus  provided 
Avith  a  leader  for  its  squadrons  fully  able  to  maintain  in  the 
long  wars  to  come  the  prestige  established  in  Frederic’s  days 
by  Ziethen  and  Seidlitz.  No  other  army  has  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  produce  Avithin  half  a  centurj  three  such  matchless  gene¬ 
rals  of  cavalry  as  these. 

The  intervention  of  Prussia  in  the  affairs  of  Holland  had 
not  long  ceased  to  excite  the  observation  of  Europe,  and  the 
partition  of  Poland  was  still  unaccomplished,  Avhen  that  mighty 
storm  arose  in  the  AVest  Avhich  Avas  destined  for  a  time  to 
extinguish  the  rivalries  and  animosities  of  German  poAvers  in 
their  general  humiliation,  and  to  school  them  by  eommon 
sufferings,  by  common  hatred  and  fear  of  a  foreign  foe,  into 
the  Union  Avhich  has  just  been  dissolved  after  fifty  years  of 
life.  The  ancient  empire  of  the  Kaisers  was  to  be  laid  pros¬ 
trate  by  the  bloAA’s  of  republican  armies ;  the  strong  northern 
kingdom,  got  together  AAnth  so  much  care  and  energy  by  the 
Hohenzollerns,  to  be  brought  lower  still,  and  for  years  to  beai’ 
the  chain  of  the  victor.  A  new  general  and  a  new'  system  of 
warfare  Avere  to  eclipse  the  achievements  of  Frederic,  and  to 
confound  the  armies  he  had  trained.  A  bolder  and  more 
unscrupulous  diplomacy  than  the  Great  Elector’s  was  to 
change  the  whole  map  of  Europe  and  to  remove  her  most 
ancient  landmarks.  The  Revolution  came,  and  Napoleon ; 
and  the  dial  of  Prussian  progress  Avas  put  backAvard  until  their 
final  overthroAv. 

Herzberg,  the  able  minister  to  whose  care  Frederic  AVilliam 
left  his  foreign  affairs,  was  for  long  unwilling  to  take  any 
•decided  step  against  the  ncAv  order  of  things  in  France. 
Prussia  had  as  yet  barely  eight  millions  of  population  scattered 
over  very  divided  territories.  Her  army,  though  inordinately 
large  for  defence,  was  yet  insufficient  to  undertake  single- 
handed  that  invasion  of  her  dangerous  neighbour  in  Avhich 
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Marlborough,  wielding  far  greater  resources,  had  failed ;  and, 
moreover,  it  would  soon  be  needed  to  secure  further  acquisi¬ 
tions  on  the  Vistula.  An  alliance  with  Austria  against  the 
Revolution  promised  immediate  advantage  only  to  the  new 
emperor,  whose  Belgic  ])ossessions  had  but  recently  been 
brought  out  of  the  rebellious  condition  in  which  Joseph  had 
left  them,  and  were  laid  open,  in  case  of  hostilities  mth  France, 
by  the  dismantling  of  their  fortresses.  Not  until  the  sacred 
rights  of  kings  were  attackctl  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVI. 
after  his  flight  to  Varennes  did  Frederic  William  move  to  the 
rescue.  Then,  indeed,  he  roused  himself  from  what  for  a 
Prussian  monarch  nas  almost  an  indolent  life ;  mingled  per¬ 
sonally  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  time ;  brought  on  the  famous 
meeting  at  Pillnitz  (August  1791);  and  prepared  to  join 
Leo|)old  in  the  armetl  intervention  which  the  temporary  release 
of  the  French  King  deferred  until  the  following  summer. 

How  great  the  influence  of  Frederic’s  name  Avas  on  the 
armies  of  that  age  we  have  shown  in  a  recent  article  in  this 
RevieAv.*  His  instructions  Avere  held  to  teach  the  ])erfection 
of  tactics.  His  administration  Avas  copied  servilely  in  its 
details,  though  its  spirit  had  fled  Avith  the  author.  His  generals, 
hoAvever  old,  Avere  deemed  of  necessity  masters  of  their  art. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Germans  saAv  their  emperor’s 
troops  moving  for  the  first  time  under  a  Prussian  commander ; 
nor  that  the  force  AA'hich  entered  Champagne  in  1792  was 
deemed  by  friends  and  foes  irresistible  because  in  the  main 
composed  of  Prussian  battalions.  The  neAv  French  levies  had 
failed  disgracefully  in  their  first  attempts  against  Belgium; 
and  the  emigrants  Avho  croAA’ded  into  the  allied  head-quarters 
seemed  not  too  sanguine  Avhen  they  jjromised  their  new  allies 
an  easy  march  into  the  rebellious  capital  Avhich  had  driven 
them  forth. 

The  arrival  of  Frederic  William  in  BrunsAvdek’s  camp  AA-as 
the  signal  for  the  advance,  and  for  the  issue  of  the  boastful 
proclamation  against  the  Revolution  and  its  abettors,  which, 
more  than  any  other  event  of  these  strange  times,  threw 
absolute  jx>Aver  into  the  hands  of  the  reigning  faction,  that 
embodied  at  Paris  the  terror,  Avrath,  and  energy  of  the 
tlireatened  nation.  How  completely  the  undertaking  of  the 
allies  broke  doAvn  in  execution  it  is  needless  here  to  repeat 
at  length. 

The  Prussian  staff,  relying  too  much  on  the  promised  sup-  ‘ 
|)ort  Avhich  they  noAvhere  met,  threAv  aside  the  prudent  but 
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cunibruus  arrangements  of  magazines  by  which  Frederic  had 
always  prepared  for  his  offensive  movements ;  and  their  troops, 
plunged  into  an  inhospitable  district  in  unusually  bad  weather, 
perished  by  the  thousand  for  lack  of  supplies.  The  sickness 
that  ensued,  and  the  unexplained  vacillation  of  the  King  or  of 
Brunswick  at  Valmy,*  proved  the  ruin  of  the  ex|)edition,  and 
the  turning-point  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  Thenceforth  the 
Republican  armies  grew  in  morale  as  rapidly  as  in  numbers, 
and  a  system  of  tactics  was  gradually  formed  by  their  generals, 
destined  to  replace  that  which  Frederic  had  bequeathed  to 
Europe,  and  to  be'  brought  to  its  perfection  under  Napoleon’s 
master-hand  in  the  grand  camp  of  instruction  at  Boulogne. 
The  failure  of  the  Prussians  in  that  campaign  was  as  great  a 
surjndse  to  Europe  in  1792,  as  the  sudden  collapse  of  the 
Austrian  army  in  1866.  Goethe,  who  was  in  the  camp  on  the 
morrow  of  the  battle  of  Valmy  at  once  discerned,  with  instinc¬ 
tive  sagacity,  the  change  which  had  occurred  in  the  forces  of 
the  world. 

Humbled  bitterly  by  the  disastrous  result  of  Brunswdck’s 
expedition,  the  King  of  Prussia  measured  more  truly  than 
before  the  real  strength  of  his  kingdom,  and  repented  of  the 
temjKjrary  adhesion  to  Austria,  in  seeking  which  he  had  com¬ 
pletely  turned  aside  from  the  policy  of  his  ancestors.  Personal 
honour  was,  however,  too  deeply  pledged  to  admit  of  his  at 
once  retreating  from  the  alliance  he  had  sought,  and  which 
appeared  strengthened  by  the  declaration  of  England  and 
Holland  against  the  Republic.  Through  the  long  bloodshed 
of  the  folloAving  years,  Prussian  armies  were  therefore  engaged 
on  the  side  of  the  Coalition ;  but  the  latter  profited  little  by 
their  aid.  Europe  watched  with  surprise  a  Power  w'hich  had 
been  deemed  the  most  warlike  of  the  century,  conducting  its 
share  of  great  campaigns  in  a  manner  so  feeble,  as  to  make 
even  the  poor  strategy  of  Coburg  and  York  shine  by  com¬ 
parison.  To  this  day  Austrian  writers  allege,  and  wdth  good 
show  of  reason,  that  the  defeat  of  the  invasion  of  Northern 
France  by  those  generals  in  1794,  and  the  subsequent  loss  of 
Belgium  and  Holland,  Avere  owing  far  more  to  the  difficulties 
entailed  by  Prussian  lukewarmness  than  to  differences  between 
themselves  or  the  superiority  of  the  enemy’s  manoeuvres. 
These  disasters  were,  hoAvever,  a  jMAwerful  motive  for  Frederic 

*  M.  Mortimer  Ternaux,  although  he  has  Avritten  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  volume  on  this  portion  of  the  Revolution,  and  quoted  many 
original  authorities,  has  done  little  to  explain  why  the  action  of 
VaLny  Avas  alloAved  to  end  in  the  cannouade  with  which  it  began. 
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William's  withdrawal  from  a  stninjgle  in  which  there  was  now 
nothing  for  Prussia  to  gain,  qnd  which  had  brought  a  vic¬ 
torious  enemy  to  the  bonlers  of  her  own  western  provinces. 
Ever  since  his  first  enthusiasm  for  the  vindication  of  outraged 
majesty  had  passed  away,  the  half-hearted  nature  of  his 
alliance  with  Austria  had  produced  increasing  irritation  in  the 
correspondenee  of  their  diplomatists ;  and  he  seized  gladly 
the  excuse  ottered  by  the  insurrection  of  the  Poles  under 
Koschiusko  in  1794  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the  Coalition. 
The  treaty  of  liasle  soon  followed,  and  Europe  saw  with  dis¬ 
may  the  great  German  Power  wdiose  arms*  forty  years  before 
had  defied  France  leagued  w'ith  half  the  Continent,  now  ad¬ 
mit  the  claim  of  the  aggressive  Kepublic  to  advance  her 
frontier  to  the  Rhine.  Austria’s  cause  was  weakened  further 
than  by  a  single  secession.  Bearing  steadfastly  in  mind  his 
family  policy  of  rivalling  the  Kaiser  in  German  allegiance, 
the  King  of  Prussia  ottered  a  guarantee  of  neutrality  to  any 
States  of  the  Empire  which  would  join  him  in  retiring  from  the 
contest ;  and  many  of  their  petty  princes  were  thus  carried  off 
to  be  followed  later  by  others  w’hen  Austrian  arms  met  with 
further  reverses. 

The  conduct  of  the  w’ar  that  Prussia  thus  relinquished  had 
dimmed  her  former  fame  no  less  than  the  peace  that  closed  it ; 
yet  no  administrator  rose  at  this  time  competent  to  point  out 
the  causes  of  the  ill  success  which  had  invariably  attended 
her  arms  save  w'here  bold  Colonel  Blucher,  with  his  cavalry 
(aided  sometimes  by  a  small  force  of  infantry),  harassed  the 
enemy’s  outposts.  This  officer  from  the  beginning  of  the 
war  showed  such  capability  for  detached  service  as  marked 
him  for  future  employ  in  lugher  grades,  and  made  his  name 
familiar  to  every  man  who  served  'in  the  armies  before  which 
he  held  watch.  His  activity  "was,  however,  exceptional ;  and 
the  chief  commanders  illustrated  every  degree  of  military  im¬ 
becility,  whilst  their  troops  retained  only  the  form  of  the 
battalions  of  Frederic,  the  soldiery  that  formed  them  having 
fallen  off'  from  their  model  in  every  quality  but  stiffness.  In 
spite  of  the  severe  system  of  conscription  by  districts,  enforced 
by  every  penalty  which  the  law  could  employ,  a  trade  in 
permits  for  absence  had  long  been  established  as  a  perquisite 
of  the  captains.  Those  "who  could  pay  well  for  the  exemption 
were  thus  allowed  to  escape  the  allotted  service ;  the  bribes 
received  being  used  in  part  to  attract  an  inferior  class  of 
recruit  to  fill  the  ranks  of  an  army  which  an  iron  discipline 
maintained  in  every  detail  made  thoroughly  distasteful  in  time 
of  peace.  Composed  thus  of  indifferent  material,  brought 
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together  by  a  system  of  corruption,  the  com])anies  were  as  ill 
commanded  as  formed.  The  captains  and  subalterns  had 
served  long  with  but  little  experience  of  war ;  and  as  a  class 
had  neither  youth,  hope,  nor  love  of  the  profession  which 
had  become  with  them  a  mere  trade.  The  higher  posts  of  the 
staff  were  filled  by  veterans  who  were  known  merely  as  com¬ 
monplace  men  Avho  had  served  with  Frederic,  or  by  scions  of 
certain  princely  houses  among  the  minor  States  which  Prussian 
j)olicy  strove  to  Avin.  So  trained,  so  enlisted,  so  officered,  the 
army  which  had  once  been  acknowledged  the  first  in  Europe 
was  noAV  behind  others  in  fitness  for  the  field.  It  was  especially 
ill  suited  to  meet  the  groAving  enthusiasm  of  the  French  sol¬ 
diery,  whose  ardour,  springing  from  jwlitical  fanaticism,  Avas 
sustained  through  the  sternest  Avant  by  the  hope  of  professional 
advancement.  The  military  prestige  Avhich  had  been  handed 
down  to  Frederic  William  suffered  therefore  in  this  war  against 
the  Republic  no  less  than  the  j)olitical  influence  of  Prussia  by 
his  useless  intervention  and  the  inglorious  peace  Avhich  fol- 
loAved  it. 

His  son,  Frederic  William  III.,  succeeded  in  1797  to  the 
throne’,  Avhich  during  his  tenure  Avas  to  knoAv  the  greatest 
vicissitudes  that  modern  history  records.  For  nearly  ten  years 
he  steadfastly  maintained  the  policy  bequeathed  him ;  looking 
on  with  contentment  at  the  repeated  humiliations  of  Austria, 
and  vieAving  in  her  losses  the  future  gain  of  his  kingdom.  At 
length  the  time  had  come  Avhen  this  fatal  neutrality  could  no 
longer  serve  the  Court  of  Berlin.  Russia  had  combined  AA-ith 
Austria  to  check  the  groAving  power  of  Napoleon;  and  the 
rival  emperors  from  East  and  W  est  sought  a  passage  for  their 
legions  through  the  straggling  dominions  of  the  Hohenzollern. 
What  was  refused  to  the  Czar  Avas  forcibly  taken  by  his  oppo¬ 
nent  ;  and  the  march  of  Bernadotte  through  Anspach  on  his 
Avay  to  Ulm  and  Austerlitz  produced  such  a  fever  of  popular 
indignation  through  Prussia  as  shook  the  royal  power,  and 
shoAved  alike  the  strength  of  the  national  feeling  Avhich  had 
been  roused  in  the  Avhole  German  race  by  the  progress  of 
French  influence  A\dthin  the  Empire,  and  the  necessity  which 
henceforth  lay  upon  the  King  to  folloAV  a  policy  not  Avholly 
disapproved  by  his  subjects.  The  visit  of  Alexander  to 
Berlin  was  naturally  folloAved  by  the  withdraAval  of  the 
French  agent  Duroc,  and  Napoleon  .Avas  exposed  to  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  finding  the  Prussians  descending  on  his  communi¬ 
cations  in  conjunction  with  the  allied  corps  AA’hich  English 
means  had  brought  together  in  Hanover.  The  sword  of  Bran¬ 
denburg,  in  this  hour  of  trial,  proved  rusty  in  the  scabbard. 
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and  the  maintenance  of  an  overgro^vn  standing  army  to  have 
taxed  the  kingdom’s  strength  without  fitting  it  for  ready 
defence.  Before  the  needful  preparations  for  taking  the  field 
were  made — before  the  last  A’estige  of  the  King’s  vacillation 
had  been  8wej)t  away  by  the  entreaties  of  queen,  ministers, 
and  people — the  great  adventure  of  Austerlitz  was  made  and 
lost  by  those  who  had  grown  tired  of  waiting  for  Prussian  aid. 

‘  Fortune  has  changed  the  address  of  your  letter,’  said  Napo¬ 
leon,  when  receiving  the  congratidatiotis  of  the  Berlin  envoy 
Haugwitz;  but  contented  with  sarcasm  for  the  present,  he 
deferred  his  revenge,  and  even  feigned  reconciliation  and 
friendship.  On  the  15th  December,  the  day  that  Frederic 
William  hatl  fixed  for  declaring  against  the  French  Emperor, 
his  ambassador  accepte<l  at  the  latter’s  hands  the  gift  of  that 
coveted  land  of  Hanover,  which  now,  more  honestly  won, 
extends  the  limits  of  the  once  petty  marquisate  from  Russia  to 
the  German  Ocean.  Haugwitz’s  master  w'as  scarcely  ready  to 
adopt  the  Ixdd  measure  of  annexing  without  provocation  the 
territory  of  an  old  ally ;  but  Napoleon’s  instances  soon  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  decide  to  retain  the  spoil  thus  offered,  and  oj^enly 
declare  to  the  world  his  acceptance  of  the  Electorate  as  French 
spoil  of  w’ar. 

Not  long  was  the  degrading  acquisition  destined  to  reward 
this  public  avowal  of  treachery.  Scarcely  had  the  indignant 
fleet  of  Britain  swept  their  new  enemy’s  flag  from  the  t)cean, 
when  Europe  saw’  it  raised  by  land  in  a  brief  struggle  against 
the  victorious  legions  which  Frederic  William  had  vainly 
sacrificed  his  honour  to  propitiate.  The  bribes  of  Napoleon 
Prussia  found  to  be  no  free  gifts.  Bavaria  was  enlarged 
at  her  expense ;  Cleves  and  Berg  were  surrendered  to  make 
the  despot’s  brother-in-law  a  new  duchy ;  fresh  humiliations 
were  heaped  on  her  by  French  administrators  from  day  to 
day.  From  the  rank  of  a  Great  Power  she  found  herself 
suddenly  fallen  to  the  condition  of  an  appanage,  and  her 
monarch  treated  as  a  vassal.  Yet  she  had  made  no  struggle 
and  suffered  no  defeat;  had  looked  on  unscathecl  whilst  her 
neighbours  bled ;  and  now,  waiting  for  their  loss  to  make  her 
gain,  found  herself  (is  there  no  warning  here  for  states¬ 
men  of  other  lands?)  isolated,  exposed,  humbled  without  pity. 
If  the  Court  could  endure  this,  the  people  would  not.  Alike 
the  noble,  the  burgher,  and  the  peasant  felt  the  warlike 
thrill  rush  through  them ;  and  that  tempest  of  passion  swept 
over  the  nation  which  is  to  individual  fury  as  the  tramj)ling  of 
a  multitude  to  the  footfall  of  a  man.  Without  counting  the 
cost  or  measuring  the  odds — without  waiting  for  the  aid  of 
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Russia,  still  hostile  to  France — Frederic  William  was  forced 
into  the  struggle  he  dreaded,  and  Prussia  single-handed  faced 
Napoleon  and  his  vassals.  Planted  already  by  Bavarian  per¬ 
mission  within  easy  distance  of  the  decisive  points ;  armed 
with  the  might  of  superior  numbers,*  long  training,  and  accu¬ 
mulated  victory ;  led  by  a  chief  whose  bold  strategy  had  not 
vet  degenerate<l  into  limitless  waste  of  men’s  lives,  the  French 
rushed  on  to  the  flank  exposed  by  the  rash  ill-guided  advance 
of  their  enemy.  Jena  was  fought  and  won  almost  within  sight 
of  the  little  hill  of  Rosbach  which  had  given  name  to  their 
defeat  half  a  century  before ;  and  Frederic’s  victory  was 
avenged  tenfold  by  the  battle  which  laid  Prussia  prostrate  at 
the  conqueror’s  feet. 

With  a  rapidity  of  which  even  Napoleon’s  troops  were  scarcely 
thought  capable,  the  kingdom  was  overrun,  the  remains  of  its 
army  annihilated,  its  cities  occupied.  The  hollowness  of  its 
military  condition  was  manifested  alike  by  the  evil  condition 
of  the  fortresses  and  the  fate  of  the  columns.  Blucher  indeed 
fought  fiercely  to  the  last ;  but  with  this,  and  two  other  less 
noted  exceptions  to  the  shameful  imbecility  of  the  commanded, 
generals  and  governors  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  sur¬ 
rendering  their  jxjsts  with  the  least  eftbrt  at  resistance.  The 
servile  worship  of  Prussian  models,  which  had  prevailed  through 
the  armies  of  Europe,  was  changetl  into  a  contempt  as  ill 
founded  as  the  op|>osite  extreme ;  and  the  officers  whose  system 
had  so  long  been  copied  were  now  denied f  even  the  common 
attribute  of  physical  courage  which  soldiers  are  in  general 
ready  freely  to  accord  even  to  the  fallen.  Yet  the  last  struggle 
of  the  King  and  the  remnant  of  his  forces  by  the  side  of  the 
Russians  in  the  spring  campaign  of  1807  shoAved  gallantry  of 
which  their  ancestors  might  have  been  proud.  Reduced  as 
Frederic  William  Avas  to  a  single  city  and  a  few  square  miles 
of*  his  dominions,  he  refused  to  submit  to  the  harsh  terms 


*  French  historians  (repeated  too  often  by  English  Avriters  Avho 
should  have  more  care  for  truth)  Avould  make  the  Prussian  forces 
that  met  Napoleon  to  number  more  than  150,000,  against  his  ad¬ 
mitted  190,000.  In  fact  Prussian  authorities  shoAv  that  less  than 
120,000  men  were  on  their  side  collected  for  the  actual  shock  upon 
the  Saal. 

t  Expressions  of  contempt  for  the  personal  conduct  of  Prussian 
oflScers  abound  in  the  AV'orks  of  the  time.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
point  to  those  in  the  posthumous  ‘  Memoirs  ’  (vol.  ii.)  of  Sir  R. 
Wilson,  printed  from  his  entries  made  in  Poland  in  1807.  Yet  this 
same  officer  lived  to  witness  at  Bautzen  and  Leipsic  the  magnificent 
valour  and  good  generalship  of  these  once  despised  allies. 
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required  of  him,  whilst  a  gleam  of  hope  w'as  left.  His  troops 
gave  valiant  and  timely  support  to  their  allies  on  the  bloody 
field  of  £ylau.  It  needed,  in  fine,  the  fearful  mistake  of  Ben- 
nlngsen  at  Friedland,  and  the  disgust  of  Alexander  at  the 
disaster  and  subsequent  retreat,  to  bring  about  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  unhappy  kingdom  which  followed  on  the  celebrated 
armistice  and  interview  of  Tilsit. 

Stripped  of  half  her  territory,  the  rest  a  mere  field  for 
French  tax-gatherers,  or  exercise-ground  for  French  troops, 
the  policy  of  Prussia  for  the  next  six  years  to  the  outward 
w^orld  seemed  to  consist  but  in  different  degrees  of  ser^'ility  to 
the  master  whose  chains  she  had  no  power  to  shake  off.  Her 
revenues  were  swallowed  up  by  foreign  exactions ;  her  army  re¬ 
duced  to  a  mere  corps  by  the  decree  of  Xa|X)leon;  her  means  of 
rising  against  the  oppressor  seemed  hopelessly  gone.  Yet  there 
were  those  among  her  statesmen  Avho  never  lost  sight  of  her  past 
greatness,  and  in  these  hours  of  darkness  strove  to  fit  her 
for  a  better  destiny  than  that  of  a  vassal  province.  Stein,  her 
great  minister,  laboured  indefatigably  to  prepare  her  recovery, 
b^  raising  the  legal  condition  of  her  peasantry,  and  to  breathe 
in  them  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  by  measures  of  domestic  reform. 
Scharnhorst  gave  no  less  efficient  aid  by  devising  the  system 
of  short  service  in  the  regular  army,  with  a  constant  supply 
and  discharge  of  recruits,  on  which  the  existing  organisation 
rests,  and  which  gave,  in  1813,  to  the  allies  four  times  the 
number  of  soldiers  which  Prussia  had  nominally  counted.  Pa¬ 
tiently  these  great  men  bided  their  time,  unnn)ved  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  calamity  or  by  the  dangerous  ardour  of  such  men  as 
Blucher,  fretting  himself  into  illness  in  his  inaction,  and  Schill, 
the  gallant  major,  who  rotle  forth  mth  his  squadrons  to  declare 
for  freedom  and  meet  death  unflinchingly  in  the  hope  that 
all  the  chivalry  of  Germany  would  follow  his  devotion.  They 
watched  grimly  the  effect  of  the  exactions  of  Daru,  the  brutm 
violence  of  Davoust.  They  saw  the  Tugendbund  spreading 
its  branches  even  through  the  very  courts  of  princes  who  seemed 
true  vassals  of  Napoleon.  At  last  came  the  hour  of  his  defeat, 
and  Prussia’s  opportunity  lay  before  her. 

At  first  the  King  M  ould  fain  have  temporised.  The  conduct 
of  York  in  abandoning  the  French  side  in  Russia  Mas  dis- 
avoM’ed ;  the  general  himself  was  s|X)ken  of  as  a  traitor ;  a 
court-martial  M  as  promised  as  his  reward.  Then  came,  however, 
a. torrent  of  popular  feeling  such  as  no  nation  in  modern  Europe, 
save  the  French  in  1792,  has  ever  known.  By  one  far  less  the 
King  had  been  urged  on,  in  1806,  to  his  fatal  Avar.  By  this  he 
was  fairly  swept  aM’ay ;  and,  his  choice  once  made,  boldly  and 
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wisely  he  pressed  on  to  head  the  new  movement  which  no  govern¬ 
ment  could  have  stayed.  Blucher  came  forth  from  his  retire¬ 
ment  ;  and  all  eyes  turned  on  him  as  the  fit  representative  of 
the  leading  passion  of  the  nation.  None  of  her  soldiers  had  so 
openly  cherished  his  hatred  of  the  enemy,  his  hopes  of  revenge 
and  triumph.  The  command  of  the  chief  ai-my  fell  naturally 
to  his  hands,  and  a  staff  was  fonned  for  him  skilful  to  guide 
the  sharp  sword  he  drew,  and  to  control  the  heat  which  might 
have  exposed  his  force  to  danger.  Disaster  and  suffering  had 
been  no  less  useful  in  schooling  Prussia’s  army  than  her  people 
for  greatness.  Her  infantry  had  been  trained  to  a  light,  mobile 
system  of  tactics,  modelled  on  Napoleon’s  ;  their  weapons  mo¬ 
dernised  after  the  fashion  of  his  army’s.  The  upper  ranks  of 
each  department  were  now  filled  by  men  chosen  solely  for  their 
efficiency.  England  supplied  the  material  wants  of  her  soldiers. 
Russia  placed  corps  of  veterans  beside  the  raw  troops  which 
swarmed  voluntarily  to  the  standards.  A  long  year  of  struggle 
and  victory  bore  these  once  dishonoured  ensigns  into  Paris. 
Another  had  scarcely  passed  away  when  Prussia  was  seen  in 
the  van  of  all  Europe,  striking  a  second  time  from  his  throne 
the  general  enemy.  Let  those  of  our  countrymen  who  think 
of  1806,  recall  with  it  the  June  afternoon  of  1815,  when  our 
fainting  line,  weakened  by  the  defection  of  half-hearted  auxili¬ 
aries,  looked  and  looked  not  in  vain  for  the  promised  attack 
upon  the  flank  of  the  foe,  which  was  to  give  the  Allies  the 
completest  victory  that  modem  history  records. 

In  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  her  suftierings  and  the 
magnitude  of  her  efforts  against  the  oppressor,  was  the  reward 
that  Prussia  reaped  on  the  new  partition  of  Eui’ope.  Recog¬ 
nised  once  more  as  one  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  the  equal 
in  all  but  nominal  rank  of  Austria  within  Germany,  she  was 
no  longer  left  with  boundaries  so  ill-defined  and  broken  as  to 
call  for  constant  preparation  for  Avar  to  maintain  her  security. 
Saxony  paid  dear  for  her  firm  adhesion  to  Napoleon ;  and  the 
half  of  that  kingdom,  Avith  considerable  additions  in  Westphalia 
and  the  Rhine  proA'inces  at  the  expense  of  petty  j)rlnces  who 
lost  their  thrones,  gave  Prussia  Avell-marked  limits,  extending 
(save  where  divided  by  Hanover  and  Hesse-Cassel)  from  the 
borders  of  Russia  to  those  of  France,  Avith  a  population  large 
enough  to  furnish  without  strain  a  standing  army  proportioned 
to  her  position.  Such  a  provision  Avas  not,  hoAvever,  sufficient 
for  the  designs  of  her  rulers.  The  presidency  ceded  to  Austria 
in  the  new  German  Confederation,  in  virtue  of  her  old  imperial 
claims,  was  from  the  first  distasteful  to  her  fomier  rival.  To 
restrain  its  authority  Avithin  merely  nominal  limits  being  notv,  as 
VOL.  CXXIV.  NO.  CCLIV.  P  P 
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under  the  Empire,  a  cardinal  {joint  of  the  Hohenzollern  {Jolicy, 
a  force  wa.s  detenninetl  on  as  the  future  defence  of  Prussia, 
which,  without  crushing  her  resources,  should,  in  case  of  need, 
give  her  military  {XJwer  beyond  the  natural  im|K)rtance  of  her 
territory.  A  foundation  for  this  future  system  h^  been  already 
laid  by  Scharnhorst  duiing  the  years  of  her  subjugation ;  and 
from  1806  to  1813,  the  actual  service  had  been  made  but  six 
months,  with  frequent  calls  of  recruits  succeeding  each  other 
in  the  I’anks  and  thence  returning  to  their  homes  to  form  |)art 
of  the  militia,  so  as  to  s{jread  through  the  suffering  nation  a 
general  knowledge  of  arms  against  the  day  of  need. 

For  the  ease  of  conscri|)tion,  Frederic  William  I.,  father  of 
the  Great  Frederic,  had  (as  before  shown)  divided  the  country 
into  certain  recruiting  districts  allotted  to  the  regiments.  To 
tills  arrangement,  on  which  the  landwehr  system  is  still  based, 
Frederic  added  certain  further  im{)rovements  ;  the  chief  being 
to  distribute  the  various  arms  in  due  {)ro|)ortion8  over  the 
res{)ective  districts,  so  as  to  make  the  force  of  each  province 
inde{)endent  in  itself ;  and  to  abolish  altogether  the  {iro- 
curing  of  recruits  from  the  neighbouring  states,  a  {iractice 
much  resorted  to  until  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years’  War. 
The  latter  measure  gave  the  Prussian  army  the  strictly  national 
character  it  has  ever  since  maintained ;  the  former  jirepared 
the  way  for  the  raising  it  by  se})arate  corps,  each  com{)lete 
in  itself,  and  ca|)able  of  being  {lut  u|)on  a  war  footing  by  the 
resources  of  the  {irovince.  The  materials  of  the  patriotic  army 
which  Stein  and  Scharnhorst  created  were  therefore  ready 
in  great  part  to  their  hands,  and  the  feeling  of  the  {leojile  did 
the  rest.  The  bands  of  {laternal  government  were,  however, 
sensibly  loosened  by  the  {iresence  of  the  foreigners  who  held 
all  Prussia  in  their  gras{);  and  her  great  minister  took  the 
occasion  to  encourage  her  sons  in  a  s{)irit  of  national  self-sacri¬ 
fice  by  vast  and  far-reaching  {Militical  reforms.  The  remains  of 
feudal  servitude  were  abolished.  The  ]>easant  might  in  future 
hold  and  inherit  land  in  his  own  right.  The  towns  received 
increased  ]M)liti(‘al  |»rlvileges.  Taxation  was  made  alike  for  all 
classes,  and  civil  office  thrown  open  to  every  native.  The 
country  during  this  {jeriod  of  a{){)arently  hopeless  prostration 
made  a  vast  {xditical  advance  in  its  inner  life;  and  though 
much  of  this  liljcral  [jolicy  was  reversed  in  the  days  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  enough  remained  to  cause  Prussian  administration 
to  be  envied  in  the  minor  States,  where  the  government, 
conducted  by  the  ca{)rice  of  the  {>rince,  made  its  despotism 
personally  felt  by  changeful  and  {)etty  interference  with  the 
subject.  The  immediate  effect  of  Stein’s  reforms  was  a  vast 
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increase  of  national  spirit  and  strength.  The  military  ser^^ce 
of  the  country  was  accepted  by  all  without  reluctance  in  tacit 
preparation  for  the  day  of  reckoning  with  France;  and  the 
struggle  of  1814  once  over,  the  minister  was  encouraged  by  all 
classes  to  bring  forth  a  complete  project  for  the  perpetuation  of 
the  system  which  had  restored  glory  and  freedom  to  his  country. 
The  foundation  of  the  permanent  constitution  of  the  national 
force  was  laid  by  tbe  remarkable  law  of  the  3rd  September 
1814,  which  for  more  than  forty  years  was  the  charter  adhered 
to  by  the  Government  as  binding  on  both  sides,  and  which  in  its 
-  introduction  is  declared  to  be  the  product  of  the  wishes  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  land. 

‘  In  a  lawfully  administered  armament  of  the  nation  lies  the  ' 
‘  best  security  of  lasting  peace,’  is  the  principle  proclaimed  as 
the  groundwork ;  together  with  the  more  immediate  necessity 
of  maintaining  intact  by  the  general  exertions  the  freedom 
and  honourable  condition  which  Prussia  had  just  won.  All 
former  exemptions  from  service  in  favour  of  the  noblesse  were 
from  this  time  abrogated.  Every  native  of  the  State,  on  com¬ 
pleting  his  twentieth  year,  was  to  be  held  as  bound  to  form 
part  of  her  defensive  power ;  and  it  was  only  with  a  view  to 
the  avoiding  inconvenient  pressure  on  the  professional  and  in¬ 
dustrial  population  that  the  armed  force  was  to  be  composed 
of  sections  whose  service  should  lessen  in  severity  as  their 
years  advanced.  The  whole  system  comprised  (1)  a  standing 
army ;  (2)  a  landwehr  of  the  first  call ;  (3)  a  landwehr  of  the 
second  call ;  (4)  and  the  landsturm.  The  constitution  of  these 
forces  was  laid  down  in  detail  as  follows,  and  is  still  adhered 
to  in  principle,  though  alteretl  in  certain  particulars  to  be 
hereafter  noticed. 

The  standing  army  was  to  be  composed  of  (1)  volunteers 
desirous  to  undergo  the  necessary  examinations  for  promotion 
with  a  view  to  adopting  a  regular  military  career;  (2)  of  men 
voluntarily  enlisting  without  being  prepared  for  such  exami¬ 
nation ;  and  (3)  of  a  sufficient  number  of  the  youth  of  the 
nation  called  out  from  their  twenty-first  to  their  twenty-fifth 
year ;  the  first  three  years  to  be  spent  by  these  latter  actually 
with  the  colours,  the  other  two  as  ‘  reserved  ’  recruits,  remain¬ 
ing  at  home  but  ready  to  join  the  ranks  at  the  first  sound  of 
war.  A  further  and  most  important  provision  allowed  ‘  all 
‘  young  men  of  the  educated  classes,  who  could  clothe  and 
‘  arm  themselves,  to  take  service  in  the  rifle-corps  and  other 
‘  light  infantry ;  and  after  completing  one  year  at  their  own 
‘  expense  to  receive  furlough  to  the  end  of  their  regular  call, 

‘  upon  application.’  This  rule  was  no  doubt  introduced,  to 
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save  the  wealthy  and  wellborn*  the  degradation  which,  in  a 
country  essentially  aristocratic,  the  mixture  in  a  barrack-room 
with  recruits  of  the  lowest  classes  would  necessarily  imply ; 
anil  there  has  since  been  built  upon  it  during  the  past  half- 
century,  the  elaborate  system  of  Einjdhrige,  or  one-year 
volunteers,  which  has  solved  at  once  two  difficult  problems. 
The  universality  of  the  conscription  has  been  maintained  with¬ 
out  open  opposition  from  that  important  middle  order,  the 
wealth  and  influence  of  which  have  grown  in  Prussia  as  much 
as  in  any  part  of  Europe,  and  which,  notwithstanding  its 
claims,  is  excluded  from  the  higher  posts  of  the  army  ;  while 
a  body  of  efficient  officers,  trained  in  all  the  duties  of  the 
line,  has  been  provided  for  the  staff  of  the  landwehr  without 
expense  to  the  State.  The  process  by  which  the  latter  object 
is  accomplished  will  be  traced  hereafter.  The  regular  orga¬ 
nisation  of  the  militia  under  the  same  fundamental  law  is  thus 
described,  together  with  its  special  duties. 

The  landwehr  of  the  First  Call  is  designed  for  the  support  of 
the  standing  army  in  case  of  war,  and  is  liable  to  serve  at 
home  or  abroad,  though  in  peace  only  to  be  called  out  for 
such  exercise  as  is  necessary  for  training  and  practice.  It  is 
formed  (1)  of  all  the  young  men  between  the  twentieth  and 
twenty-sixth  year  who  do  not  serve  in  the  standing  army: 
(2)  of  those  volunteers  who  have  been  trained  in  the  light 
battalions ;  (3)  and  of  the  rest  of  the  male  {population  u{)  to 
the  end  of  their  thirty-second  year,  excepting  only  those  who 
have  sooner  completed  twelve  years  in  this  reserve  and  the 
army. 

The  landwehr  of  the  Second  Call  is  intended  in  case  of  war 
either  to  strengthen  the  garrisons  and  garrison  battalions  by 
detachments,  or  in  special  need  to  be  used  in  its  entirety 
either  for  corps  of  occupation  or  reinforcements  to  the  army. 
It  consists  of  all  who  have  left  the  array  and  the  First  Call, 
and  of  any  other  able-bodied  males  who  have  not  yet  entered 
their  fortieth  year.  Such  cases  include  men  who  liave  begun 
tbe  line  service  («s  is  permitted  if  the  bodily  strength  be  found 
sufficient)  before  the  twentieth  year,  and  thus  been  the  earlier 
discharged  their  attendance  on  it,  and  their  seven  years  in  the 
First  Call.  The  drill  of  the  Second  Call  is  in  time  of  peace 
only  for  single  days  and  in  their  own  neighbourhood ;  and 
facilities  are  provided  for  their  changing  their  residences  and 
enrolling  themselves  in  the  nearest  regiment  to  their  new 
domicile. 

The  landsturm  is  only  to  be  called  out  in  {provinces  of  the 
kingdom  actually  invaded,  and  then  must  Ipe  summoned  by  a 
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special  royal  decree.  It  is,  however,  liable  to  be  employed 
by  the  government  for  the  support  of  public  order  in  special 
cases.  It  includes  (1)  all  the  men  up  to  the  fiftieth  year  who 
are  not  regularly  allotted  to  the  army  or  landwehr;  (2)  of  all 
who  have  completed  their  landwehr  service ;  (3)  of  all  the 
youth  able  to  carry  arms  who  have  attained  their  seventeenth 
year. »  It  consists  of  civic  companies  in  the  larger  towns,  and 
of  local  companies  formed  in  the  smaller  towns,  villages,  and 
open  country,  according  to  the  divisions  of  the  districts  for 
other  governmental  purposes.  No  provision,  it  should  be 
remarked,  is  made  for  the  exercise  of  these  companies,  which 
have  in  fact  existed  only  on  paper. 

Further  sections  of  the  law  direct  the  exemption  (under  care¬ 
ful  restrictions)  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  and  lay  down 
certain  additional  principles.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
the  declaration  that  the  normal  years  for  entering  and  leaving 
the  standing  army  and  reserves  are  valid  only  in  time  of  peace, 
and  in  case  of  war  may  be  altered  so  as  the  better  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  such  sections  of  the  forces  as  are  called  under  arms. 
All  volunteers  for  the  standing  army  have  the  option  of 
choosing  their  own  branch  of  the  service.  Soldiers  who  desire 
to  re-enlist  for  a  second  term  after  the  completion  of  their  first 
three  years,  are  to  bear  a  distinguishing  mark ;  and  after  a 
second  re-enlistment  are  to  receive  a  higher  rate  of  pay,  and 
the  right  to  pension  in  case  of  being  invalided.  Similarly, 
those  who  desire  to  prolong  their  service  in  the  First  or  Second 
Call,  may  do  so,  and  are  entitled  to  bear  a  distinguishing  mark 
and  to  have  a  claim  to  higher  rank  in  the  regiment  or  company 
of  the  reserve  thus  selected,  according  to  their  qualifications. 
A  special  committee,  composed  of  a  military  officer,  a  civil 
magistrate,  and  a  local  proprietor,  is  created  in  each  district  in 
the  kingdom,  to  watch  over  the  details  of  the  administration  of 
the  recruiting  within  its  Hunts,  and  to  see  that  it  is  conducted 
with  order  and  justice. 

Such  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  law  which  the  War 
of  Independence  bequeathed  to  Prussia.  For  more  than  forty 
years  the  compact  was  fairly  maintained,  although  other  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  Stein  Ministry  suffered  terribly  at  the  hands  of 
the  reactionary  party  which  rioted  in  all  the  Courts  of  Europe 
after  the  final  fall  of  Napoleon.  The  people  remained  con¬ 
tented  with  the  military  administration,  which  was  supported 
by  a  budget  moderate  for  the  resources  of  the  country.  130 
battalions  of  the  line,  152  squadrons  of  cavalry,  112  companies 
of  artillery,  and  a  slender  proportion  of  engineers  formed  the 
standing  army.  The  exercise  of  the  landwehr  was  of  very 
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moderate  extent,  and  their  only  pennanent  staff  consisted  of  a 
commanding  officer  and  adjutant  for  each  of  the  116  battalions 
which  were  enrolled  in  the  First  Call.  The  eiujilhru/er  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  line  had  been  taught  to  supply  the  rest  of  the  ne¬ 
cessary  officers ;  and  although  now  recognised  as  a  special 
personal  tax  on  each  male  of  the  better  class,  the  lightness  of 
its  practical  working  had  (as  before  intimated)  reconciled  the 
majority  to  a  system  which  would  otherwise  have  been  unen¬ 
durable  in  time  of  long  peace,  contrasted  as  it  was  with  the  com¬ 
mutation  of  the  conscript’s  service  into  a  fine,  practised  in  the 
neighbouring  territory  of  France.  The  operation  of  the  law 
and  its  results  must  now  be  more  closely  looked  at. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  specific  provision  had  been  made  for 
filling  up  the  commissions  in  the  standing  army.  The  original 
exemption  of  the  order  of  nobility  from  the  conscription  by 
Fretleric  ^^'illiam  I.  almost  implied  that  many  of  this  class 
would  enter  the  service  as  officers.  Practically  no  one  of  lower 
rank  was  considered  eligible,  until  the  War  of  Independence; 
and  although  the  legal  privileges  of  the  nobles  were  then 
abolished,  the  system  which  was  established  has  continued  to 
the  families  which  during  the  previous  century  had  made  arms 
their  profession  a  monopoly  of  the  upper  ranks  of  the  service. 
Any  young  man  of  means  might  indeed  enter  himself  as  a 
volunteer  and  pass  the  neeessary  examinations  before  his  year 
w’as  expired.  This  qualification  and  that  of  a  university  degree 
(a  far  more  general  possession  in  Prussia  than  in  any  other 
country)  would  give  him  the  legal  right  to  apply  for  an  ensign’s 
commission.  Here,  however,  his  prospects  would  end.  The 
coveted  appointment,  which  in  England  is  the  direct  gift  of  the 
Crown,  and  in  Austria  of  the  honorary  colonel  of  the  regiment, 
is  here  subject,  though  nominally  conferred  by  the  Government, 
to  the  approval  of  a  standing  committee  of  the  corps,  whom  the 
candidate  must  satisfy  not  only  as  to  his  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions,  but  as  to  his  parentage  and  means.  This  committee  has 
in  fact  just  that  power  of  rejection  on  personal  grounds  which 
custom  has  accorded  the  colonel  in  our  own  household  regi¬ 
ments  of  cavalry ;  and  the  result  has  naturally  been  to  make  of 
the  service  the  closest  corporation  which  any  profession  in  the 
world  can  show.  Many  of  the  noble  families  of  Prussia  are 
almost  without  means  except  as  they  may  find  them  in  the 
public  service ;  and  since  the  civil  bureaux  have  been  thrown 
open  to  other  classes,  the  aristocracy  are  all  the  more  tenacious 
of  the  supposed  hereditary  right  of  their  order  to  the  officering 
of  the  army.  It  should  be  added  that  a  large  part  of  the  first 
commissions  are  given  by  the  Crown,  independently  of  these 
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rules,  to  cadets  who  have  completed  their  education  at  the  royal 
military  schools,  and  that  the  tendency  of  late  years  has  been 
to  increase  this  ])roportion,  and  thus  make  the  upper  ranks  of 
the  army  more  directly  dependent  on  the  king ;  but  as  the  late 
monarch  and  the  present  have  habitually  leant  for  support  on 
the  nobles  as  against  the  trading  classes,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  officers  thus  appointed  from  institutions  entered 
solely  by  royal  favour,  arc  as  separate  from  the  bulk  of  the 
people  as  the  rest  of  their  cloth. 

From  the  working  of  thi§  system  it  has  followed  that  not 
more  than  a  twelfth  part  of  the  officers  are  of  the  middle  orders. 
The  Prussian  military  aristocracy  have  among  them  some  men 
of  local  influence  approaching  that  of  the  great  families  whose 
names  from  time  immemorial  are  known  in  the  service  of 
Austria,  men  who,  though  loyal  by  descent,  have  other  interests 
than  those  of  the  Crown.  These,  however,  are  the  exceptions 
in  a  class  composed  too  greatly  of  a  needy  noblesse,  depending 
on  the  Crown  for  all  hope  of  advancement,  separate  from  the 
people  by  birth,  habits,  and  profession,  and  apt  in  their  self- 
assertion  to  increase,  by  offensive  personal  bearing,  the  distance 
which,  in  Prussia  more  than  in  any  other  country,  divides  the 
man  of  arms  from  the  civilian.  It  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell 
the  difficulties  which  this  system  will  ])roduce  in  revolutionary 
times.  The  endurance  of  such  a  military  caste  as  has  been 
described  can  only  co-exist  in  motlern  society  with  the  necessity 
of  having  constantly  in  view  the  use  of  the  army  against  foreign 
enemies.  Should  Pnissia’s  external  horizon  become  clear,  the 
first  refonn  demanded  in  her  domestic  administration  -will  be 
again,  as  it  was  not  long  since,  the  assimilation  of  the  officering 
of  the  standing  army  to  that  of  the  landwehr ;  Avhilst  the  con¬ 
tempt  with  which  the  aristocratic  soldiers  of  fortune  regard  all 
civil  interference  Avith  their  profession  Avill  tend  greatly  to 
precipitate  a  collision  betAveen  croAvn  and  people. 

From  Avhat  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  for  all  martial 
ardour  in  the  middle  classes  of  this  great  military  people  there 
has  been  no  outlet  for  the  last  fifty  years  but  the  landwehr 
service.  Promotion  from  the  ranks  of  the  line  in  Prussia,  in 
the  sense  in  Avhich  it  is  understood  in  our  serA’ice  and  that  of 
F' ranee,  is  a  thing  unknoAvn.  The  actual  performance  of  a 
private’s  duty  by  Avhich  a  reformed  scamp,  often  in  the  English 
army,  an  intelligent  middle-class  conscript  much  oftener  in  the 
French,  AA’ins  his  way  to  an  officer’s  e])aulettes,  Avould  never  be 
the  path  selecte<l  there ;  nor  Avould  such  temporary  degradation 
'(as  Prussian  opinion  Avould  regard  it)  be  considered  as  a  claim 
for  atlvancement  even  in  the  laiuhA'chr.  Here,  indeed,  the 
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commissions  are  laid  open  without  distinction  of  class,  and  the 
officers  who  hold  them  are  a  truly  national  body ;  but  the  pre¬ 
paration  for  them  still  requires  considerable  means  and  much 
pains,  it  being  solely  through  the  eiujdhrige  that  its  vacancies 
are  filled  up;  while  the  system  is  worked  so  carefully  that 
only  those  who  have  really  a  love  for  the  details  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  ability  to  master  its  theory,  are  finally  selected 
out  of  the  vast  mass  of  unpaid  volunteers  who  every  year 
attend  the  colours.  As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  growing 
wealth  of  the  trading  order,  the  number  of  these  has  annually 
increased.  The  Government  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  en¬ 
courage  a  feeling  which  has  added  constantly  to  the  number  of 
its  intelligent  defenders  without  swelling  its  military  expenses; 
and  it  has  long  been  a  regular  part  of  the  education  of  the  son 
of  every  manufacturer,  proprietor,  professional  man,  even  ot 
every  well-to-do  shopkeeper,  to  spend  one  of  the  three  years 
between  his  seventeenth  and  twentieth  birthdays  in  passing 
through  his  volunteer  course.  How  greatly  this  differs  from 
the  idea  of  ‘  serving  in  the  ranks,’  as  service  is  performed  in 
other  armies,  will  be  best  seen  by  following  out  in  detail  the  life 
of  the  young  einjdhriger  on  entering  his  new  condition. 

Quitting  his  college,  or  counting-house,  or  home,  he  arrives 
at  the  heail-quarters  of  the  department  to  claim  the  right  to 
take  8er\’ice  as  volunteer.  A  commission  sits  twice  a  year  for 
a  month  each  time  to  issue  the  necessary  documents ;  and  to 
this  the  candidate  has  already  made  his  application  in  writing, 
supported  by  certificates  of  his  birth,  of  the  consent  of  his 
guardian  to  supply  the  necessary  expenses,  and  of  his  conduct 
and  attainments  from  his  school  or  tutor — on  which  latter,  be 
it  noted,  the  insertion  of  any  punishment  for  dishonourable 
conduct  is  fatal  to  the  application.  If  these  papers  are  all  in 
due  form,  and  properly  attested,  the  certificate  is  granted  at 
once,  after  a  brief  physical  examination  by  a  medical  officer, 
to  candidates  from  the  universities,  first-class  royal  schools  (of 
which  there  are  more  than  sixty  in  the  kingdom),  and  certain 
second-class  schools  specially  authorised ;  the  conunission 
seldom  exercising  the  right  w'hich  in  theory  at  least  it  possesses 
of  testing  by  written  papers  the  candidate’s  knowledge.  Indeed 
with  this  description  of  applicants  a  personal  appearance  may 
be  dispensed  wdth,  at  their  own  risk  should  the  papers  (in¬ 
cluding  proof  of  physical  fitness,)  be  found  in  any  way  incom¬ 
plete.  With  the  considerable  class,  however,  who  have  not 
been  educated  at  the  prescribed  institutions,  an  actual  exami¬ 
nation  follows.  The  commission  (consisting  normally  of  a  staff- 
officer,  another  military  officer,  and  two  civil  officials  of  the 
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«  department)  calls  in  two  or  three  extraordinary  members  from 
the  heads  of  the  nearest  government  college,  and  tests  the 
candidates  in  their  scholastic  knowledge.  German,  Latin, 
French,  mathematics,  geography  and  history,  and  the  elements 
of  natural  history  and  physics  are  the  prescribed  subjects ;  but 
the  commission  has  very  wide  poAvers  for  varying  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  future  occupation  of  the  candidate.  Thus  those  Avho 
declare  themselves  designed  ultimately  for  mercantile  life 
escape  the  Latin ;  and  the  country  squire’s  sporting  son  has 
his  opening  in  a  proviso  which  declares  that  ‘  youths  who  show 
‘  special  aptitude  for  riding  and  elect  to  serve  their  year  with 
‘  the  cavalry,  are  to  be  very  lightly  pressed  in  the  scientific 

I‘  examination.’  On  the  Avhole,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
candidate,  wherever  trained,  however  taught,  will  in  general 
find  no  practical  diflRculty  in  obtaining  the  desired  permission 
!  to  serve  the  State  at  his  own  cost  for  a  year. 

Il  If  not  intended  for  the  medical  or  veterinary  professions, 
ji  the  candidate  who  has  proceeded  thus  far  is  now  considered 
as  a  combatant  soldier  yet  untrained,  and  must  apply  for  leave 
j  to  defer  his  year  of  service,  if  not  prepared  to  enter  on  it  in 
I  the  following  autumn.  In  time  of  peace  such  leave  is  readily- 
granted,  and  renewed  until  the  twenty-third  year  is  reached ; 
but  in  most  cases  the  service  will  naturally  follow  the  pro- 

I  curing  the  necessary  certificates.  Quitting  for  a  time  his 
counting-house  or  other  place  of  employment,  the  young  volun¬ 
teer  prepares  to  join  the  regiment  he  has  selected.  If  in  the 
line,  he  may  do  this  in  the  spring ;  but  for  the  cavalry,  artillery, 
I  and  rifles,  it  is  necessary  to  join  on  the  1st  October,  and  on 
*  that  day  the  vast  majority  of  the  new  einjiihrige  begin  their 
twelve  months  of  service,  and  report  themselves  to  the  com¬ 
mander  of  their  battalion.  If  a  citizen  or  university  student 
i  of  any  garrison  tow-n,  he  need  anticipate  no  rejection,  provided 
the  regimental  surgeon  be  satisfied  as  to  his  bodily  fitness 
for  the  arm  he  has  selected,  for  colonels  are  authorised  to  re- 
I  ceive  any  number  of  applicants  Avho  have  this  sort  of  local 
claim.  Where  none  such  exists  the  candidate  has  previously 
to  ascertain  that  the  battalion  he  would  choose  is  not  already 
provided  with  the  full  allowance  of  four  volunteers  per  com¬ 
pany  Avhich  the  regulations  direct  to  be  admitted  by  all  com¬ 
manders.  This  being  seen  to  beforehand,  and  the  candidate 
I  passed  by  the  doctor,  he  becomes  forthwith  a  member  of  the 
corps  after  the  due  verification  of  his  papers.  The  fact  of  his 
enrolment  as  an  einjiihriger  is  reported  to  the  local  authorities  of 
his  district ;  the  articles  of  war  are  read  to  him ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  can  appear  before  his  commanding  officer  in  the  proper 
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uniform  (prepared  usually  before  the  day  of  his  admission  to 
the  service)  he  takes  the  oath  of  personal  fidelity  ti)  the  King, 
to  which  the  reigning  family  of  Prussia  attach  in  these  days  a 
special  importance. 

Should  the  young  cadet  (for  that  is  his  real  ])osition)  conne 
from  a  rural  district  where  the  ways  of  the  service  are  little 
kno^vn,  and  bring  with  him  some  lingering  notion  of  hardships 
to  be  endured  in  his  career,  it  will  speedily  disperse  before  the 
realities.  From  the  time  of  his  taking  the  oath  and  being 
posted  to  a  company  his  attendance  is  strictly  exacted  at  drills 
and  parades ;  but  in  all  else  his  life  is  made  pleasant  enough. 
A  neat  but  plain  mark  upon  the  shoulder  distinguishes  him 
from  the  genuine  recruits,  whose  rough  clothes  the  tailor, 
military  or  civil,  may  in  his  case  replace  by  better  material 
at  the  cost  of  his  friends.  If  belonging  to  the  mounted 
service,  he  may  bring  his  own  charger,  or  purchase  one  from 
the  Government  supplies  at  a  nominal  rate.  Instead  of  sharing 
the  coarse  fare  of  the  jrrivates,  he  lives,  according  to  his  family 
circumstances,  with  his  own  friends,  or  in  quiet  lorlgings,  or 
perhaps  in  some  grand  hotel.*  Although  nominally  subject 
to  the  garrison  discipline  as  a  soldier,  (as  in  the  matter  of 
returning  to  his  quarters  at  evening  tattoo,)  he  may,  with  his 
commanding  officer’s  sanction,  replace  his  uniform  by  plain 
clothes  when  off  duty,  and  for  the  hour  lay  the  military  life 
aside  with  its  tokens.  So  far  from  being  occupied  for  hours, 
like  other  recruits,  Avith  the  care  of  his  accoutrements,  he  is 
not  merely  allowed  but  recommended  to  employ  a  soldier 
servant  to  save  him  such  menial  labour,  and  leave  his  time  to 
be  turned  to  better  uses.  His  parades  are  usually  entirely 
in  the  first  half  of  the  day,  so  that  he  has  the  afternoon  for 
his  other  employments.  If  studious,  he  continues  his  edu¬ 
cation.  If  still  at  the  university,  he  attends  such  lectures  as 
his  attendance  at  drill  allows,  and  counts  the  year  as  jiart  of 
the  triennial  course  which  he  must  complete  before  taking  his 
degree.  If  a  young  man  of  birth  and  fashion,  he  finds  admis¬ 
sion  to  all  the  gaieties  of  the  place  as  readily  as  any  officer  or 
civilian  of  his  own  class.  On  the  Avhole  the  twelve  months 
will  pass  easily  enough  without  other  burden  being  felt  than 

*  The  delusion  of  English  travellers  as  to  the  mixing  of  privates 
and  officers  in  the  Prussian  service,  arises  commonly  from  ignorance 
of  the  real  condition,  civil  and  military,  of  the  cadets  whom  they 
meet  at  their  table  d’hote.  Familiarity  with  the  soldier  is  forbidden 
the  officer  alike  by  custom  and  military  regulation,  as  w^ell  as  by 
the  difference  of  birth,  which  in  no  country  draws  a  stricter  line  of 
demarcation  than  in  Prussia. 
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the  expense  which  his  friends  incur  by  this  addition  to  his  civil 
education ;  and  many  of  those  who  begin  with  some  j)assion 
for  soldiering  let  it  cool  in  the  stress  of  other  occupations  or 
amusements,  and  allow  the  time  to  slip  away  without  making 
an  effort  to  raise  their  knowledge  of  the  selected  branch  above 
the  level  expected  in  the  average  cadet.  In  such  case  they 
take  their  ])laces  in  the  ranks,  Avhen  2)ositively  called  out  for 
training  in  future  years ;  j)repared,  when  the  First  Call 
service  is  jierfbrmed,  to  lay  aside  the  musket  for  ever. 

Some  there  are  every  year,  on  the  contrary,  who  desire  to 
know  more  of  the  profession  of  arms  ;  and  to  these  every 
encouragement  is  given  for  forming  themselves  into  the  future 
officers  of  an  efficient  reserve.  To  do  this  is  indeed,  in  Govern¬ 
ment  phrase,  the  chief  object  of  this  volunteer  service,  grateful 
as  its  economy  is  no  doubt  to  the  ruler,  and  its  ease  to  the 
well-born  subject.  For  this  end  an  officer  is  told  off  to  every 
twenty  cadets  for  the  special  purpose  of  superintending  their 
military  course,  which  for  the  first  six  months  is  confined 
chiefly  to  that  prescribed  for  the  recruit.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  the  volunteer,  if  he  is  found  perfect  in  the  various  drills, 
has  performed  the  prescribed  number  of  guards  as  sentry,*  and 
passed  a  practical  examination  in  s^\^mming  and  gymnastics, 
will  receive  his  grade  of  acting  corporal,  and  thenceforward  may 
direct  his  mind,  if  he  so  pleases,  to  the  duties  of  an  officer,  and 
prepare  for  the  required  test.  Three  weeks  before  the  end  of 
the  twelve  months’  service,  a  regimental  Board  of  Examination 
sits,  composed  of  a  captain  and  two  subalterns,  who  hold  an 
examination  of  such  cadets  as,  having  already  the  rank  of 
corjjoral,  wish  to  proceed  to  proof  of  higher  qualification. 
They  are  tested,  first  orally  indoors ;  then  upon  the  ground ; 
and  finally,  by  written  jiajjers,  in  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
subaltern  in  field  and  garrison;  and  the  result,  with  the  report  of 
the  board,  is  laid  before  the  assembled  officers  of  the  corj)s, 
whose  verdict  on  the  examination,  with  their  general  opinion 
as  to  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  cadet,  determines  the 
issue  or  withholding  of  the  necessary  certificate.  This  obtained, 
the  applicant  is  entitled  to  the  first  vacancy  as  sergeant  in  the 
landwehr  battalion  of  his  own  district,  and  in  due  course  to  a 
commission  in  that  regiment ;  to  which  he  continues  attached 
until  the  period  of  his  military  service  expires. 

Many  of  the  young  nobility,  who  want  either  the  interest  or 
the  inclination  to  devote  their  whole  lives  to  the  army,  are 

*  In  the  Guards  the  cadet  is  allowed  after  his  first  three  per¬ 
sonal  attendances,  to  pay  a  private  for  taking  the  sentry  duties 
which  fall  to  his  turn. 
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amon^  those  who  thus  qualify  as  officers  of  a  trained  militia, 
superior  in  its  comjx)sition  to  that  of  any  other  country.  The 
majority  of  the  landwehr  commissions,  however,  fall  to  the 
sons  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  proprietors;  men  of 
means  and  local  influence,  but  outside  the  charmed  pale  of 
the  ‘Junker’  class,  which  officers  the  standing  army.  It  has 
followed  as  matter  of  course,  that  the  growth  of  the  mercantile 
order,  and  its  increased  influence  in  the  state,  have  given  a 
political  character  to  the  former  force  which  very  completely 
divides  it  in  sympathy  from  the  regular  service,  and  is  at  times 
distasteful  to  the  Crown.  This  militia,  officered  by  men  of 
more  substance  than  the  standing  army,  and  with  its  ranks 
filled  with  old  soldiers  from  the  latter,  became  naturally  the 
more  popular  of  the  two,  and  threatened  at  some  future  day 
to  form  a  power  within  the  state.  A  jealousy  sprang  up  on 
either  side,  which  mattered  little  whilst  the  landwehr  assembled 
separately  for  their  peace  training,  but  seemed  likely  to 
paralyse  the  military  machine  devised  in  1814,  w'henever  called 
on  for  active  8er\'ice. 

f  The  tactical  system  bequeathed  by  that  year  was,  in  case 
of  threatened  war,  to  form  the  First  Call  of  the  landwehr 
^Avhich  numbered  116  battalions)  into  brigades;  and  to  join 
to  a  brigade  of  the  line  a  brigade  of  militia,  to  form  each 
division  of  the  army  in  the  field.  The  reserve  men  of  the 
standing  army  being  at  the  same  time  summoned  to  fill  up 
the  numbers  of  the  battalions  and  squadrons  to  which  they 
belonged,  the  whole  active  force  thus  created  would  number 
300,000  combatants.  I  The  ardent  spirit  of  patriotism  created 
by  French  occupation  had,  at  the  era  of  Leipsic,  wiped  away 
all  class  distinctions,  and  rendered  this  system  fully  practicable. 
Its  retention  long  gave  the  landwehr  regiments  an  importance 
iustified  by  their  gallantry  in  the  War  of  Inde|)cndence,  and 
made  their  commissions  worthy  objects  of  ambition  among  the 
large  class  to  which  the  einjiihrige  belonged ;  but  the  growing 
]K)litical  differences  between  this  and  the  King  caused  a  distrust 
of  the  force  on  the  part  of  royalty  which  ended  in  its  being 
thrust  out  of  its  former  p{)sition,  and  made  totally  secondary  to 
and  separate  from  the  standing  army. 

This  great  change,  which,  in  place  of  a  pojmlar  system  of 
training  based  on  the  spirit  of  1814,  has  given  Prussia  once 
more  a  vast  military  machine  such  as  Frederic  and  Frederic’s 
father  loved  to  rear,  was  not  brought  about  in  a  day.  Three 
times  the  Government  called  out  the  field  army  before  the  de¬ 
cisive  hour  arrived.  In  1850,  when  his  dynastic  traditions 
caused  the  late  king  to  make  the  breach  between  the  Elector 
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of  Hesse-Cassel  and  his  subjects  a  means  of  extending  the 
popularity  of  Prussia  among  the  people  of  the  Minor  States,  as 
Austria  sought  for  the  favour  of  the  princes:  in  1854,  when 
prcsseil  by  the  Western  Powers  to  take  part  in  the  war  against 
Russia,  he  armed  to  preserve  his  own  neutrality:  in  1859, 
when  the  indignation  of  all  jSIiddle  Germany  at  the  progress  of 
French  arms  in  Italy  extended  northward  and  moved  William 
(then  Regent)  to  place  his  contingent  on  the  Rhine  as  a  threat 
to  Napoleon ;  and  though  no  hostilities  followed  to  test  the 
system  by  the  stem  proofs  of  war,  the  Government  found  it 
unready  for  action,  and  ill-suited  to  the  needs  of  a  bold  policy. 

On  each  occasion  it  was  observed  that  the  tactical  combination 
of  elements  so  differently  constituted  worked  badly  in  practice. 

The  landwehr  officers  showed  jealousy  both  of  the  assumed 
superiority  of  their  comrades  of  the  line  and  of  the  staff  who 
controlled  the  whole.  Educated  in  a  thorough  military  course; 
jH)ssessed  generally  of  more  means  than  the  regulars ;  and 
commanding  soldiers  as  good  at  the  least  as  the  recmits  under 
the  latter ;  endowed,  moreover,  constitutionally  with  a  sort  of 
military  equality ;  they  gave  plain  signs  of  impatience  under 
the  actual  demands  of  their  call  to  the  field,  for  the  support  of 
a  policy  which,  in  two  of  these  instances,  was  not  heartily 
favoured  by  the  sympathies  of  the  nation. 

The  royal  government  saw  clearly  enough  that  an  army  thus 
composed  could  not  be  relied  on  for  accomplishing  the  scheme 
of  Geraian  dominion  bequeathed  by  the  Great  Elector  and  his 
successors  as  the  hereditary  legacy  of  the  Hohenzollerns.  To 
advance  beyond  the  dual  system  established  by  Frederic — 
to  deprive  Austria  of  the  rights  formally  ceded  to  her  on  the 
erection  of  the  Bund — to  thrust  out  from  the  Confederation 
that  ancient  rival,  and  leave  Prussia  free  to  draw  to  herself  its 
weaker  elements  by  the  gravitating  force  of  nationality — these 
j)rojects,  long  mooted  in  Berlin  councils,  required  not  merely 
bold  statesmanship  to  devise  but  a  strong  and  ready  force 
to  execute  the  plan.  The  landwehr  must  be  replaced  in 
the  field  army,  before  the  Cabinet  could  take  the  bold 
aggressive,  for  which  the  humbling  of  Austria  in  the  campaign 
of  Solferino  paved  the  way ;  and  the  alarming  growth  of 
French  jtower,  with  the  actual  difficulties  which  arose  from  the 
old  organisation  when  Prussia,  in  that  anxious  summer,  mo¬ 
bilised  her  corps  on  the  Rhenish  frontier,  formed  opportune 
military  reasons  for  the  reform  which  had  long  been  contem¬ 
plated.  That  this  reform  was  distasteful  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people  was  the  natural  consequence  of  its  execution  in  ^ 
open  disregard  of  their  right  of  granting  supplies,  and  of  their 
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avowed  leaning  to  the  landwehr.  It  is  hardly  less  clear  that  it 
was  thoroughly  in  unison  with  the  wishes  of  the  nohlesse ;  for 
their  particular  interests  were  involved  in  the  coming  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  regular  army,  whilst  their  natural  sympathies  were 
with  the  royalty  that  supjwrted,  rather  than  the  middle  class 
which  threatened,  the  privileges  of  their  order.  From  the  first, 
therefore.  King  William  was  sure  of  the  support  of  his  Upper 
House  through  the  long  parliamentary  conflict  which  it  needed 
victory  in  the  field  to  close. 

With  this  encouragement  for  reform,  the  impression  produced 
by  the  palpable  failure  of  the  Prussian  organisation  in  1859, 
and  its  inferiority  to  that  of  France,  was  not  suffered  to  grow 
cold.  The  following  year  saw  the  national  force  receive,  by  the 
mere  will  of  the  executive,  a  change  as  complete  as  any  ever 
wrought  by  republican  vote  or  imperial  decree  ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  six  years  of  firm  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Deputies,  the  new  system  was  maintained  in  every  detail 
until  the  long-prepared-for  war  came  to  justify  its  authors  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The  yearly  supply  of  recruits  actually 
drafted  into  the  line  was  raised  from  40,000  to  63,000 — a  dif¬ 
ference  which  the  increase  of  population  since  1814  prevented 
being  specially  burdensome.  The  standing  army  was  augmented 
by  117  infantry  battalions,  72  squadrons  of  cavalry,  31  compa¬ 
nies  of  artillery,  18  of  engineers,  and  9  battalions  of  train  for 
the  hitherto  insufficient  trans|K)rt  departments.  A  far  more 
serious  innovation  was  the  prolonging  the  two  years  of 
‘  reserved  ’  service  of  the  discharged  recruits  by  two  more. 
This  class  of  men  are  so  liable  to  sudden  call,  and  so  subject  to 
government  inspection,  as  to  be  (excepting  such  as  have  qualified 
as  landwehr  officers)  but  one  degree  more  free  than  if  still  in 
the  ranks.  The  un])opularity  of  the  measure  was  complete  when 
it  appeared  that  the  special  use  of  this  doubling  of  the  line 
reserve  was  to  exclude  the  landwehr  from  their  former  position 
as  part  of  the  field  forces,  and  reduce  their  service  to  one  of 
home  garrison  or  similar  duty.  In  peace  the  standing  army  to 
be  maintained  was  now  as  large  as  before  it  would  have  been 
with  the  addition  of  the  Avhole  First  Call.  In  war,  when  the 
reserved  men  are  all  called  into  the  ranks,  it  numbered  300,000 ; 
or,  including  depots  and  garrison  artillery,  380,000  ;  to  which 
the  First  Call  w'as  to  give*  a  second  line  of  defence  100,000 
strong.  The  men  of  the  Second  Call  were  promised  ex- 

•  This  proved  in  the  present  year  to  be  but  a  paper  estimate:  for 
on  the  mobilisation  of  the  forces  in  the  spring,  the  numbers  were 
found  incomplete  in  both  army  and  First  Call,  and  portions  of  the 
Second  Call  were  very  early  drafted  to  take  their  places. 
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emptioii  from  duty  except  in  the  emergency  of  invasion,  or 
of  deficiencies  in  the  other  lists  (a  concession  not  ungrateful  to 
citizens  past  their  thirtieth  year,  and  of  whom  five-sixths  are 
computed  to  be  married) ;  and  the  service  in  it  was  shortened 
two  years,  in  the  First  Call  three,  as  some  compensation  for 
the  additional  time  of  attachment  to  the  line  reserves.  - 

Int  i  the  history  of  the  constitutional  struggle  which  followed 
the  promulgation  of  these  ordinances  it  is  not  needful  here  to 
enter.  The  popular  party  failed  to  shake  the  position  which 
had  been  taken  up  by  the  cabinet;  and  their  efforts  had  little 
other  effect  than  to  hurry  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  that  oi)en  rupture  with  Austria  for  which  the  change 
was  expressly  made.  The  Kaiser’s  vain  attempt  in  1863  to 
create  a  German  parliament,  prince-governed,  and  ready  to 
prolong  his  presidency,  furnished  doubtless  one  strong  motive  to 
determine  Bismarck  (whose  bold  and  successful  conduct  in  the 
crisis  made  him  thenceforward  ruler  in  Prussian  councils)  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity  of  testing  the  strength  of  the  machine 
which  existed  only  in  open  violation  of  the  constitution.  The 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  then  arose ;  and  Prussia  was 
enabled,  by  the  bold  spring  she  took  to  the  leadership  in  action 
against  Denmark,  to  place  Austria  in  the  secondary  position  of 
a  half-willing  ally  ;  and  to  show  to  the  world  the  impotence  of 
the  Bund,  apart  from  the  Berlin  cabinet,  for  action  in  Germany. 
Denmark  once  beaten  into  submission,  it  remained  only  to  so 
carry  on  the  system  of  joint  occupation  of  the  Duchies  as  to 
force  Austria  from  one  concession  to  another  into  hostility ; 
and  while  degrading  her  first  by  policy,  to  feign  just  so  much 
unwillingness  to  quarrel  as  might  avoid  giving  pretext  for 
foreign  interference,  or  for  the  Kaiser  to  arm  for  war. 

The  present  year  found  the  military  system  of  1859  fairly 
complete  in  all  its  parts.  The  additions  to  the  cavalry  were 
not  indeed  wholly  made ;  but  in  all  other  respects  the  active 
forces  were  complete  in  their  cadres  ;  the  reserve  lists  full  of 
trained  men ;  and  the  whole  could  be  made  ready  for  the  field 
at  less  than  a  month’s  notice.  Provided  thus  with  an  army 
whose  officers  were  utterly  devoted  to  the  Crown,  the  power  of 
discipline  was  relied  on  for  carrying  its  mass  as  boldly  forward 
in  the  coming  campaign  as  though  the  whole  nation  had  urged 
the  war.  The  landwehr  in  their  second  line  could  do  but  little 
by  tacit  disapproval ;  and  in  case  of  the  field  army’s  success, 
their  military  instincts  would  lead  them  to  support  their  vic¬ 
torious  brethren.  The  successful  intrigue  with  Italy  promised 
to  reduce  the  Austrians  to  a  numerical  inferiority  on  the 
northern  border.  Their  infiintry,  if  better  trained,  was  inferior 
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avowed  leaning  to  the  landwehr.  It  is  hardly  less  clear  that  it 
was  thoroughly  in  unison  with  the  wishes  of  the  noblesse ;  for 
their  |)articular  interests  were  involved  in  the  coming  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  regular  army,  whilst  their  natural  sympathies  were 
with  the  royalty  that  supix)rted,  rather  than  the  middle  class 
which  threatened,  the  ])rivileges  of  their  order.  From  the  first, 
therefore.  King  William  was  sure  of  the  support  of  his  Upper 
House  through  the  long  parliamentary  conflict  which  it  needed 
victory  in  the  field  to  close. 

With  this  encouragement  for  reform,  the  impression  produced 
by  the  palpable  failure  of  the  Prussian  organisation  in  1859, 
and  its  inferiority  to  that  of  France,  was  not  suftered  to  grow 
cold.  The  following  year  saw  the  national  force  receive,  by  the 
mere  will  of  the  executive,  a  change  as  complete  as  any  ever 
wrought  by  republican  vote  or  imperial  decree  ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  six  years  of  firm  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Deputies,  the  new  system  was  maintained  in  everj'  detail 
until  the  long-prepared-for  war  came  to  justify  its  authors  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation.  The  yearly  supply  of  recruits  actually 
drafted  into  the  line  was  raised  from  40,000  to  63,000 — a  dif¬ 
ference  which  the  increase  of  population  since  1814  prevented 
being  specially  burdensome.  The  standing  army  was  augmented 
by  117  infantry  battalions,  72  squadrons  of  cavalry,  31  compa¬ 
nies  of  artillery,  18  of  engineers,  and  9  battalions  of  train  for 
the  hitherto  insufficient  trans{X)rt  departments.  A  far  more 
serious  innovation  was  the  prolonging  the  two  years  of 
‘  reserved  ’  service  of  the  discharged  recruits  by  two  more. 
This  class  of  men  are  so  liable  to  sudden  call,  and  so  subject  to 
government  inspection,  as  to  be(excepting  such  as  have  qualified 
as  landwehr  oflficers)  but  one  degree  more  free  than  if  still  in 
the  ranks.  The  unpopularity  of  the  measure  was  complete  when 
it  appeared  that  the  special  use  of  this  doubling  of  the  line 
reserve  was  to  exclude  the  landwehr  from  their  former  position 
as  part  of  the  field  forces,  and  reduce  their  service  to  one  of 
home  garrison  or  similar  duty.  In  peace  the  standing  army  to 
be  maintained  was  now'  as  large  as  before  it  would  have  been 
with  the  addition  of  the  Avhole  First  Call.  In  war,  when  the 
reserved  men  are  all  called  into  the  ranks,  it  numbered  300,000 ; 
or,  including  depots  and  garrison  artillery,  380,000  ;  to  which 
the  First  Call  w'as  to  give*  a  second  line  of  defence  100,000 
strong.  The  men  of  the  Second  Call  were  promised  ex- 

•  This  proved  in  the  present  year  to  be  but  a  paper  estimate :  for 
on  the  mobilisation  of  the  forces  in  the  spring,  the  numbers  were 
found  incomplete  in  both  army  and  First  Call,  and  portions  of  the 
Second  Call  were  very  early  drafted  to  take  their  places. 
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emptioii  from  duty  except  in  the  emergency  of  invasion,  or 
of  deficiencies  in  the  other  lists  ( a  concession  not  ungrateful  to 
citizens  }):ist  their  thirtieth  year,  and  of  whom  five-sixths  are 
computed  to  be  married)  ;  and  the  service  in  it  was  shortened 
two  years,  in  the  First  Call  three,  as  some  compensation  for 
the  additional  time  of  attachment  to  the  line  reserves.  - 

Into  the  history  of  the  constitutional  struggle  which  followed 
the  promulgation  of  these  ordinances  it  is  not  needful  here  to 
enter.  The  popular  j)arty  failed  to  shake  the  position  which 
had  been  taken  up  by  the  cabinet;  and  their  eftorts  had  little 
other  eftect  than  to  hurry  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  that  open  rupture  with  Austria  for  which  the  change 
was  expressly  made.  The  Kaiser’s  vain  attempt  in  1863  to 
create  a  German  parliament,  prince-governed,  and  ready  to 
prolong  his  ])residency,  furnished  doubtless  one  strong  motive  to 
determine  Bismarck  (whose  bold  and  successful  conduct  in  the 
crisis  made  him  thenceforw;u*d  ruler  in  Prussian  councils)  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity  of  testing  the  strength  of  the  machine 
which  existed  only  in  open  violation  of  the  constitution.  The 
Schleswig-Holstein  question  then  arose ;  and  Prussia  was 
enabled,  by  the  bold  spring  she  took  to  the  leadership  in  action 
against  Denmark,  to  place  Austria  in  the  secondary  position  of 
a  half-willing  ally  ;  and  to  show  to  the  world  the  imjwtence  of 
the  Bund,  apart  from  the  Berlin  cabinet,  for  action  in  Germany. 
Denmark  once  beaten  into  submission,  it  remained  only  to  so 
carry  on  the  system  of  joint  occupation  of  the  Duchies  as  to 
force  Austria  from  one  concession  to  another  into  hostility ; 
and  while  degrading  her  first  by  policy,  to  feign  just  so  much 
unwillingness  to  quarrel  as  might  avoid  giving  pretext  for 
foreign  interference,  or  for  the  Kaiser  to  arm  for  war. 

The  present  year  found  the  military  system  of  1859  fairly 
complete  in  all  its  parts.  The  additions  to  the  cavalry  were 
not  indeed  wholly  made ;  but  in  all  other  respects  the  active 
forces  were  complete  in  their  cadres  ;  the  reserve  lists  full  of 
trained  men ;  and  the  whole  could  be  made  ready  for  the  field 
at  less  than  a  month’s  notice.  Provided  thus  with  an  army 
whose  officers  were  utterly  devoted  to  the  Crowu,  the  power  of 
discipline  was  relied  on  for  carrying  its  mass  as  boldly  forward 
in  the  coming  campaign  as  though  the  whole  nation  had  urged 
the  war.  The  landwehr  in  their  second  line  could  do  but  little 
by  tacit  disapproval ;  and  in  case  of  the  field  army’s  success, 
their  military  instincts  would  lead  them  to  support  their  vic¬ 
torious  brethren.  The  successful  intrigue  Avith  Italy  promised 
to  reduce  the  Austrians  to  a  numerical  inferiority  on  the 
northern  border.  Their  infantry,  if  better  trained,  was  inferior 
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in  both  composition  and  arms.  One  single  disadvantage  re¬ 
mained  in  a  military  view  in  the  supposed  inferiority  of  the 
Prussian  officers,'  those  of  higher  rank  especially.  Dependent 
as  these  are  on  a  tedious  and  depressing  system  of  seniority, 
the  long  peace  had  thrown  commands  into  the  hands  of  men 
respected  for  their  connexion  with  the  struggle  against 
Napoleon,  but  past*  the  usual  age  at  which  a  general  leads  his 
troops  with  vigour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  wars  of 
Austria  in  Italy  and  Hungary  had  given  her  staff  experience, 
and  raised  up  among  them  officers  who  had  the  promise  of  fame 
in  the  prime  of  life.  One  of  these  especially  had  acquired  a 
name  beyond  that  of  any  other  soldier  in  Europe,  and  with  it 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  military  whom  it  would  fall  to  his 
lot  to  command. 

Here,  however,  came  to  the  support  of  Prussia  the  instinct 
which  had  for  generations  led  her  princes  to  give  to  that  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms  by  which  their  house  had  risen,  the  chief  place 
in  their  studies.  The  King  himself  had  served  successfully  as 
a  commander  in  the  short  campaign  of  Baden.  His  son  and 
heir  had  been  carefully  educated  in  all  the  details  of  military 
knowledge.  His  nephew.  Prince  Frederic  Charles,  had  become 
known  beyond  the  limits  of  Prussia  as  an  earnest  devotee  of 
the  science  in  which  his  ancestor  had  instructed  all  Europe. 
He  had  been  ardent  in  the  improvement  of  Prussian  tactics 
ever  since  the  year  of  Solferino  brought  their  deficiencies  to 
light ;  and  in  his  celebrated  pamphlet,  the  Military  Memorial, 
published  in  1860,  had  appeded  to  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
kingdom  by  showing  how  the  ancient  superiority  of  its  army 
over  that  of  France  might  be  restored.  The  events  of  the 
Schleswig  campaign  (in  the  latter  part  of  which  he  commanded 
the  Prussian  contingent)  made  him  knomi  as  a  good  practical 
officer,  who  had  been  hitherto  regarded  as  a  theorist,  and  gave 
him  a  foremost  place  in  the  military  councils  of  Berlin.  To  him 
the  army  naturally  looked  as  their  leader  when  the  shock  with 
Austria  became  inevitable ;  but  the  claims  of  the  Crown  Prince, 
no  less  than  the  vast  extent  of  frontiers  to  be  lined,  caused 
the  division  of  the  forces  directly  opposed  to  the  Austrians  into 
the  two  great  wings  in  which  they  afterwards  acted ;  a  third 
body  being  judged  necessary  for  the  seizure  of  Saxony  from 
King  John’s  contingent,  so  as  to  conduct  this  operation  without 
uncovering  the  line  of  defence  which  guarded  Berlin  from  the 

*  Of  such  are  Herwarth,  Steinmetz,  and  Vogel.  The  former, 
with  his  younger  brothers,  left  their  school  in  1813 — the  eldest 
being  then  but  sixteen  years  old — to  serve  in  the  War  of  Independ¬ 
ence. 
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Elbe  to  the  Oder.  This  service  was  intrusted  to  General 
Herwarth,  whose  vigorous  performance  of  it,  coupled  with  the 
reputation  already  won  by  his  passage  of  the  Alsen  Sound  in 
1864,  fully  justified  his  retention  in  a  separate  command  to  the 
end  of  the  war. 

This  triple  division  of  the  force  directed  against  Benedek 
would,  according  to  former  theory,  have  borne  within  it  the 
elements  of  failure.  The  traditions  of  warfare  are  nowhere 
more  modified,  however,  than  in  this  matter.  The  Prussian 
staff  had  diligently  studied  the  lessons  given  by  the  American 

(War  in  combining  field  operations,  however  distant,  by  means 
of  the  electric  telegraph.  To  this  newly  developed  power,  in 
the  hands  of  a  specially  organised  staff,  the  King  trusted  for 
the  general  direction  of  the  whole  scheme  of  the  campaign, 
and  secured  the  necessary  singleness  of  will  by  intrusting  the 
sole  charge  of  its  strategical  execution  to  his  valued  adviser. 
Von  Moltke.  This  general,  son  of  a  talented  Danish  officer, 
who  enjoyed  the  peculiar  confidence  of  the  Berlin  Court  *  forty 
years  since,  was  little  known  before  the  war  beyond  the  royal 
I  circle,  and  the  office  in  which  his  whole  life  has  been  spent ; 

I  and  his  success  has  singularly  illustrated  the  truth  that  the 
larger  operations  of  strategy  may  be — where  sufficient  talent 
and  professional  knowledge  exist — in  great  part  prepared  in 
the  closet,  in  thes^'  days  of  rapid  communication.  To  the  pen 
of  Prince  Frederic  rather  than  to  his,  are  generally  understood 
to  be  due  the  ‘  Royal  Ordinances  for  Exercises  of  Troops 
‘  on  a  large  Scale,’  which  were  issued  to  the  Prussian  army 
shortly  before  the  Danish  AVar,  and  combine  the  results  of 
close  study  of  the  theory  of  tacties  with  those  derived  from 
practical  observation. 

In  this  work,  rather  than  in  the  private  ‘  Instructions  for 
‘  Xee<lle-musket  Drill,’  f  we  may  expect  to  discern  the  value 
placed  upon  the  new  arm  by  the  highest  military  minds  in 
Prussia  before  the  campaigns  of  1864  and  1866  had  tested  it 
in  practice.  The  first  employment  of  the  breech-loader  against 
the  Baden  insurgents  impressed  unfavourably  the  ofl&cers  of 
the  troops  engaged,  and  left  a  vague  belief  in  the  army  (a 

•  Mnjor  Von  Moltke  was  intrusted  with  the  Prussian  interests 
in  Diebitsch’s  camp  during  the  remarkable  campaign  of  1828-9,  of 
which  he  has  left  a  thoughtful  and  scientific  history. 

f  The  drill-book  for  the  Prussian  breech-loader,  though  nominally 
secret,  has  been  read  all  over  Germany  for  many  years  past.  It  is 
I  commonplace  enough,  and  gives  no  clue  to  the  field  value  of  the 
I  weapon.  The  only  real  secresy  observed  has  been  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  fulminating  composition-used  in  the  cartridge. 
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belief  which  acted  powerfully  on  those  of  other  nations)  that 
its  wastefulness  of  ammunition  would  render  it  unfit  for  the 
uses  of  a  hard-fought  campaign,  There  were  men  above 
these,  however,  more  clear-sighted,  as  well  as  of  more  influence 
with  the  coiu^.  They  were  able  to  distinguish  between  the 
misuse  of  the  new  ally  by  the  raw  half-trained  recruits  which 
followed  the  standards  in  the  brief  struggle  of  1849,  and  its 
power  when  skilfully  handled;  and  had  discernment  enough 
to  lay,  during  the  twelve  years  of  peace  that  succeeded,  the 
foundation  of  the  successes  of  Nachod  and  Skalitz.  The 
Ordinances  of  1861  may  be  held  to  sum  up  the  results  of  their 
study ;  and  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  of  the  late  war 
extends,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these  results  will  be 
much  improved  on  by  the  experience  of  the  Bohemian  War. 

Taking  for  granted  the  probability  of  meeting  an  enemy 
armed  solely  with  the  minie  in  some  of  its  varied  forms,  officers 
are  reminded  that  the  superiority  of  the  fire  of  the  breech¬ 
loader  can  only  be  shown  on  an  exposed  enemy,  w'ithin 
moderate  distance  (shown  by  experiments  to  be  not  more  than 
500  paces),  and  by  giving  time  for  the  rapidity  of  the  fire  to 
tell ;  and  that  under  these  conditions  its  effect  \^1  be  threefold 
as  severe  as  that  of  the  muzzle-loader.  They  are  therefore 
taught  that  in  all  contests  of  infantry  they  must  keep  three 
objects  in  view ;  (1)  to  receive  or  approach  the  adversary  on  as 
open  ground  as  may  be ;  (2)  to  endeavour  to  keep  him  as  long  j 
as  possible  engaged  in  a  musketry  contest ;  *  and  (3)  to  handle 
their  own  troops  in  deep  formation.  The  value  of  this  last  re¬ 
commendation  is  explained  by  the  statement,  that  a  line  of  | 
300  men  firing  in  front  will  be  equal  at  the  least  to  900  of  the  | 
enemy ;  and  that,  Avhen  once  he  is  disordered,  the  rear  parts  of  ! 
the  column,  with  their  fresh  men  and  full  pouches,  can  be  | 
thrown  out  upon  the  flanks  to  drive  in  and  turn  those  of  the 
mass  opj)osed  to  them.  This  practice,  no  doubt,  is  the  secret 
of  those  sudden  flank  attacks  which  surprised  the  Austrian 
officers,  and  caused  them  such  severe  losses  in  prisoners. 

Had  the  Prussian  staff*,  it  will  be  asked,  no  reliance  on  the 
weapon  for  skirmishing,  or  driving  the  enemy  from  cover  ?  Xot 

♦  It  is  here  that  the  chief  diflference  is  to  be  found  between  these 
instructions  and  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Military  Memorial. 
The  latter  strongly  insists  on  the  necessity  of  constantly  taking  the 
offensive,  in  order  to  raise  the  moral  power  of  the  army.  It  is 
evident  that  the  royal  writer,  at  that  time  at  least,  did  not  compre¬ 
hend  the  enormous  advantage  which  the  breech-loader  gives  for  the 
defensive  against  the  advance  of  an  assaulting  column  attempting  to 
close. 
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much,  it  would  appear,  from  the  theoretical  views  in  this  work  : 
and  the  lesson  which  should  have  been  taught  the  troops 
opposed  is  no  less  clear  from  this,  than  from  the  actual  fact  of 
the  complete  failure  of  Prince  Frederic’s  attack  at  Sadowa  on 
the  very  poorly  intrenched  position  of  the  Austrians.  For  the 
defence  of  posts,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  specially  noted  in  the 
‘  Instructions  ’  that  the  needle-gun  will  prove  of  much  value — 

1  ‘  provided,’  adds  the  unknown  author,  -svith  a  touch  of  hesita¬ 
tion,  ‘  that  there  be  cartridges  enough.’  In  this  part  only  is 
to  be  traced  some  lingering  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  patting 
in  the  hands  of  the  soldier  the  means  of  so  quickly  getting  rid 
of  the  contents  of  his  ponch.  This,  doubtless,  it  was  that 
prompted  the  Prussian  staff  to  look,  before  war  came,  for  the 

(proper  remedy  to  this  one  weak  point  of  their  system,  by  in¬ 
creasing  and  distributing  the  small-arm  reserves  of  ammunition 
in  the  manner  Mr.  Hozier  has  described.  The  ascertained  fact 
that  a  certain  fraction  of  the  privates  engaged  at  Koniggratz 
actually  got  rid  of  ninety  rounds,  is  proof  sufficient  that  these 
precautions  were  not  misplaced.  It  affords  also  some  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  doubts  w'hich  were  everywhere  expressed  among 
military  men,  as  to  the  difficulty  of  using  so  quick-shooting  an 
arm  with  advantage,  in  the  excitement  of  a  prolonged  action. 

ISIuch  has  been  said  of  the  superior  intelligence  of  the 
Prussian  soldieiy,  as  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  new  arm  ; 
and  it  is  quite  true  that,  in  the  late  campaign,  the  armies  that 
invaded  Bohemia  brought  with  them  a  large  leaven  of  the 
educated  classes  from  their  reserved  \\s,\&—einjdhrige  who  had 
not  passed  .as  officers — equal  in  all  social  respects  to  those 
volunteers  of  whom  our  own  nation  is  so  justly  proud.  This 
peculiar  condition  once  known,  its  advantages  have  been 
sung  to  the  full  by  the  mass  of  hasty  writers  who  worship 
success  in  Bismarck’s  person,  and  gaze  only  on  the  bright  side 
of  the  Prussian  shield.  History,  however,  should  have  clearer 
eyes  in  so  grave  a  matter ;  and  the  truth,  when  fully  apj)a- 
rent,  if  not  quite  new  to  certain  of  these  ready  j)enmen,  will 
astonish  those  who  have  been  guided  by  their  teaching.  It  is 
natural,  no  doubt,  that  correspondents  trusted,  feted,  smiled  on 
by  the  staff  of  an  army,  should  adopt  the  views  current  at 
head-quarters,  and  give  little  heed  to  the  gossip  of  the  private’s 
mess.  Yet  it  is  hardly  credible  that  anyone  of  observation 
should  have  watched  the  armies  prepared  for  the  forward  rush 
which  was  to  end  in  so  great  a  triumph,  and  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  deepseatetl  disaffection  which,  up  to  the  hour 
of  the  first  victory,  threatened  to  baffle  the  strategy  of  Moltke 
and  the  policy  of  Bismarck.  We  speak  not  here  on  the 
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authority  of  single  Prussians  i-einoved  from  the  war,  nor  that 
of  the  unanimous  assertion  of  the  liberals  in  the  Minor  States  ; 
but  from  the  testimony  of  careful  witnesses.  Murmurs  and 
threats  against  the  then  unpopular  minister  were  no  less  plainly 
heard  in  the  camps  around  Glatz  and  Gdrlitz,  than  in  the  de¬ 
mocratic  circles  of  Frankfurt  or  the  courts  of  Austria’s  allies. 
Curses  on  the  author  of  the  ‘  One  Man’s  War  ’  were  as  plentiful 
in  Herwarth’s  corps,  even  after  the  successful  overrunning  of 
Saxony,  as  when  the  order  came  which  dragged  the  Reservistvn 
unwillingly  from  their  homes  at  the  call  of  their  ambitious  t 
rulers.  Though  ‘thinking’ — according  to  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  preface  of  the  original  Frankfurt  edition  of  the 
Military  Memorial — ‘  is  forbidden  to  the  soldiers  of  Prussia ;  ’ 
though  ‘  there  be,’  according  to  the  same  authority,  ‘  an  ini- 
‘  passable  gulf  between  the  noble  officer  and  the  jmvate ;  ’  the  ■ 
admixture  of  intelligence  introduced  by  the  volunteer  element,  i 
acting  on  the  increased  education  of  the  mass  of  the  soldiery, 
gave  promise  of  fearful  danger  to  the  government  which  had  1 

provoked  the  war,  had  anything  short  of  success,  both  speedy  ! 

and  great,  been  its  result. 

On  such  success  Bismarck  staked  and  threw.  Much  of  the 
disaffection  sure  to  be  produced  by  the  mobilising  of  the  army  i 
in  its  new  form  he  was  prepared  for ;  but  with  this  danger  the  [ 
measure  brought  in  his  eyes  the  remedy.  Austria,  though  I 
successful  in  deceiving  her  own  wellwishers  as  to  the  extent  of 
her  resources  in  Bohemia,  had  not  blinded  his  keener  observa-  i 

tion.  Barely  200,000  men,  and  those  with  an  incomplete  com-  I 

missarlat,  Avere  all  that  her  favouretl  general  could  command  to  ■ 
the  noi'th  of  Vienna ;  so  sorely  were  her  resources  taxed  by 
the  attempt  to  maintain  the  hold  on  Italy  Avhich  has  cost  the  I 

Hapsburgs  so  dear.  It  is  true  that  from  the  lesser  States  a  I 

diversion  was  hoped  for  against  Prussia,  which  would  give 
time  for  the  slower  jwwer  to  assemble  reserves  existing  as  yet  , 
only  on  paper;  and  enable  her,  as  in  181.3,  to  issue  forth  Avith 
advantage  from  the  great  angle  of  Bohemia  Avhen  preconcerted 
delay  had  done  its  Avork.  Bismarck,  hoAvever,  Avas  here  more 
Avise  than  Napoleon.  Delay  there  Avas'  none  on  his  side,  saA’e 
just  Avhat  Avas  needed  for  bringing  out  the  neAv  Field  Army  in  ; 
its  full  strength;  and  in  A’ieAV  of  the  doubtful  spirit  existing  ! 
in  its  loAver  ranks,  the  magnitude  of  the  stake  Avhich  Avas  to 
be  won  by  striking  home  against  Benedek,  and  the  danger  of 
relying  for  the  main  shock  on  any  part  of  the  landAvehr,  the 
bold  resolve  Avas  arrived  at  Avhich  gave  Moltke  the  means  of 
success,  by  placing  on  a  single  frontier  almost  the  Avhole  of  the 
regular  forces.  Almost  the  Avholc ;  because  thus  only  could 
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easy  and  complete  success  against  Benedek  be  obtained:  and 
yet  not  quite  all ;  because  the  local  circumstances  of  AV'estern 
Prussia  rendered  it  impossible  to  strip  that  district  entirely  of 
regular  troops. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  W estphalian  and  Rhenish 
provinces  were  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
interlying  territories  (now  annexed)  of  Hanover,  Hesse  Cassel, 
and  Nassau.  Of  these  Powers,  all  favouring  Austria,  the  first 
jM)ssessed  an  army  of  20,000  men ;  formidable  by  its  training, 
its  traditions,  and  even  its  Aveapons,  which  Avere  Prussian.  If 
(>p[K)sed  by  no  troops  but  lanclAvehr,  it  seemed  probable  that 
this  force  might  maintain  itself  against  their  attacks;  might 
even  cut  off  all  communication  betAveen  the  IjOAver  Rhine  and 
Berlin ;  and  form  a  ixiAverful  advanced  guard  to  the  levies  to 
be  raised  by  Bavaria  and  her  allies  ujAon  the  Main  ;  so  that 
the  latter  might  be  enabled  by  a  very  slight  advance  to  unite 
Avith  the  Hanoverians,  and  threaten  that  capital.  To  avoid 
this  special  danger,  a  full  division,  forming  one-half  of  the 
7th  (Vogel’s)  corps,  Avas  collected  under  General  Goeben  at 
Minden.  Vogel  himself,  a  fierce  old  soldier  of  the  Blucher 
schiwl,  was  to  command ;  and  to  aid  him  in  the  occupation  of 
Hanover,  the  troops  under  ^lanteuffel  Gvhich  had  just  driven 
the  Austrians  out  of  Holstein)  Avere  to  move  south Avard  to  his 
support ;  and  the  landAvehr  of  the  adjacent  districts  (most  of 
them  assembling  at  AVetzlar  under  General  Beyer)  Avere  added 
to  bis  command.  Of  the  successes  he  obtained — extraordinary 
in  their  Avay,  but  derived  chiefly  from  the  divisions  of  his 
•)pponents  and  the  moral  sup[K)rt  of  the  Bohemian  victories — 
Ave  have  no  space  to  speak.  It  is  of  more  importance  to 
observe  that  he  Avas  left  to  operate  ])artlv  Avith  the  distrusted 
landAvehr  (AA'hose  recent  mutiny  at  Frankfurt,  in  the  hour  of 
Pnissia’s  rejoicing  proves  their  sentiments  far  other  than  those 
of  unreasoning  loyalty);  in  oi'der  that  the  superiority  of 
Moltke  might  be  assured  on  the  Bohemian  frontier.  Here  the 
other  half  of  Vogel’s  corps,  added  to  IlerAvarth’s,  formed  the 
third  or  Elbe  army,  Avhich  after  occupying  Saxony  became  part 
of  the  general  force  destined  for  the  invasion.  Deducting 
Gocben’s  division ;  and  excluding  also  the  garrison  artillery, 
depots,  Holstein  troops,  and  the  necessary  detachments,  there 
were  assembled,  under  the  three  commanders,  eight  and  a  half 
of  the  nine  mobilised  corps  of  the  regular  army,  numbering, 
according  to  the  loAvest  Prussian  estimate,  260,000  fighting 


To  bring  this  great  army  over  the  mountains,  and  unite  it 
before  the  enemy,  Avas  the  problem  to  be  solved.  This  once 
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accomplished,  the  superiority  of  numbers,  weapons,  and  phy¬ 
sical  condition  would  lie  on  the  side  of  the  Prussians ;  and 
the  Austrian  chief  could  hoj>e  only  by  some  successful  de¬ 
fensive  scheme  to  prevent  the  threatened  danger.  It  is  easy 
to  condemn  defeat  and  criticise  misfortune;  and  to  speak 
briefly,  Benedek’s  own  generalship  will  not  bear  examination  in 
detail.  From  the  first,  however,  the  rapid  tactics  with  which 
the  Austrians  had  of  late  years  manocuvered  their  infantry, 
proved  ineffectual  (as  the  Prussians  had  plainly  foreseen)  in 
attacks  made  on  open  ground  in  face  of  the  needle-gun.  It 
would  be  Interesting  to  know  whether  Gablenz  used  any  better 
mode  on  the  27th,  when  he  obtained  his  advantage  over  Bonin 
before  Trautenau — the  only  success  of  his  side  during  the 
campaign.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  left  unsupported ;  was 
turned  next  day  by  the  advance  of  the  guards  through  the 
unguarded  pass  of  Eipel  on  his  flank ;  and  the  progress  con¬ 
tinued,  without  further  check,  which  united  the  Prussians 
around  Horwitz.  Benedek  Avas  less  happy  here  than  Lacy ; 
although  had  he  taught  his  troops  to  follow  the  lesson  be¬ 
queathed  by  the  latter,  and  to  keep  to  the  defensive,  his  success 
might  have  been  the  same  as  his  predecessor’s.  A  feAv  days’ 
arrest  of  the  Prussian  advance  would  have  made  a  strange 
change  in  the  tone  of  that  triimAphant  army ;  as  even  the  three 
hours  of  uncertainty  at  Sadowa  shoAved  by  its  serious  effect  upon 
their  staff.  , 

Even  so  late  as  that  day  of  Austria’s  ruin,  haa  Benedek 
guarded  his  right  with  the  same  care  as  his  centre,  who  can 
say  what  would  have  been  the  result?  It  needed  a  gross 
tactical  error,  unequalled  even  at  Austerlitz,  to  give  the 
Prussians  the  A'ictory,  which  their  superior  combinations  as  to 
numbers,  and  their  moral  advantage  from  the  recent  successes 
of  the  needle-gun,  seemed  to  ensure  beforehand.  If  here  we 
condemn  Benedek  for  his  ill-fought  battle,  let  us  not  forget 
that  Najioleon  fell  before  the  same  disproportion  *  of  numbers 
at  Leipsic ;  and  that  the  Austrian  general  at  least  escapes  the 

*  According  to  the  fairest  estimate  (that  of  Cathcart),  the  num¬ 
bers  engaged  on  the  great  day  of  Leipsic  were,  on  the  side  of  the 
allies,  230,000,  of  the  French,  160,000.  At  Koniggratz,  the  Prus¬ 
sians  had  230,000,  the  Austrians,  185,000,  by  the  most  moderate 
accounts.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  exceeds  in  dimensions  the 
former — previously  the  greatest  battle,  as  to  mere  numbers,  recorded 
in  any  authentic  history.  There  is  a  strange  tactical  similarity 
between  these  two  gigantic  conflicts  ;  and  in  each  the  defeat,  though 
not  (as  certain  partisan  writers  allege)  due  to,  was  enhanced  by,  the 
defection  of  contingents  fighting  against  their  Avill. 
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censure  which  is  fairly  due  to  the  French  Emperor  for  an  ill- 
secured  retreat.  That  the  army  was  brought  across  the  Elbe 
the  same  evening,  was  due  no  less  to  his  precautions  as  to 
bridges,  than  to  the  fine  conduct  of  the  Austrian  cavalry. 
Had  Blucher’s  spirit  been  Avith  the  pursuing  horse,  the  war 
should  have  ended  on  the  field  without  further  effort.  The 
prosperous  staff  of  the  victors,  and  the  pens  they  have  in¬ 
spired,  have  done  but  scant  justice  to  their  opponents  in  this 
matter. 

If  it  be  asked  what  moral  should  our  nation  draw  from  the 
history  of  the  recent  war,  the  reply  must  needs  be  twofold.  A 
military  writer  cannot  but  observe  that  the  new  Prussian  system 
is  not  merely  firmly  established  in  North  Germany  by  Bis¬ 
marck’s  success,  but  that  it  is  more  than  likely  to  become,  with 
some  modifications,  that  of  the  other  chief  Powers  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  It  behoves  our  statesmen  to  look  closely  to  that  of 
their  country,  and  to  see  whether  it  may  not,  without  increase 
of  the  paid  staff,  be  made  more  elastic,  in  case  of  the  sudden  de¬ 
mands  which  war  would  inevitably  bring.  That  our  infantry 
must  be  not  only  armed  Avith  the  breech-loader,  but  trained 
especially  to  its  use  ;  that  oiu*  light  artillery  must  learn  to  put 
but  little  faith  in  the  practical  effect  of  fire  at  long  ranges ;  that 
cavalry  are  still  essential  to  the  serAuce  of  an  army  in  the  field; 
are  obvious  lessons  of  detail.  Not  less  so  is  it  one,  that  what¬ 
ever  combatant  force  is  maintained,  the  complete  equipment 
and  machinery  for  the  service  of  a  much  larger  one  must  be 
pre])ared  and  kept  at  all  times  ready  for  imm^ate  use. 

There  are  deeper  and  graver  questions  to  be  solved  than 
these,  since  Prussia’s  success  was  Avon.  It  may  be  that  those 
have  truth  on  their  side  who  say  that  Bismarck  is  but 
an  instrument  for  working  out  the  longed-for  unity  of  the 
German  race ;  and  that  his  task  once  done,  the  minister,  with 
the  monarch  he  guides,  will  sink  into  secondary  positions  before 
the  progress  of  constitutional  government.  We  confess  that 
we  are  not  so  sanguine.  It  ’s  too  early  by  far  to  attempt  to 
foretell  the  end  of  this  mighty  drama ;  but  there  are  signs,  in 
the  threat  lately  hurled  at  peaceful  Belgium ;  in  the  dark 
allusions  to  the  opening  Eastern  question ;  in  the  demand  for 
funds  in  hand  against  some  new  war  foreseen  yet  not  plainly 
spoken  of,  which  may  well  make  the  greatest  lover  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  nationalities  doubt  whether  the  new  empire — foimded 
as  it  was,  and  built  up  on  Sclavonic  spoils — Avill  of  necessity 
stay  its  bounds  where  the  German  tongue  ceases  to  be  spoken. 

We  have  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  pages  to  ti^e  the 
historical  growth  of  the  military  power  of  Prussia,  and  to 
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ilescribc  the  present  condition  of  the  military  institutions  which 
have  suddenly  conferred  upon  her  an  indisputable  supremacy 
in  Germany,  and  one  of  the  foremost  political  positions  in 
Europe ;  and  we  have  done  no  injustice  to  the  patriotism  of 
her  princes,  the  dexterity  of  her  statesmen,  and  the  valour  of 
her  armies.  But  the  triumphant  success  of  a  great  military 
conspiracy  against  the  existence  of  her  own  confederates 
and  allies,  who  were  ill-prepared  for  so  fierce  a  contest,  and 
the  jwlitical  results  to  Northern  Germany,  although  in  them¬ 
selves  advantageous,  cannot  efface  the  recollection  of  the 
scandalous  duplicity  and  falsehood,  on  the  part  of  the  Prussian 
Court,  which  marked  every  stage  of  the  late  transactions,  or  of 
the  mysterious  and  clandestine  understanding  which  procured 
tlie  neutrality  of  France.  The  unchecketl  success  of  Prussia 
in  this  enterprise  has  given  an  irreparable  blow  to  political 
morality  ;  it  has  shaken  all  trust  in  those  public  engagements 
on  which  the  peace  of  the  world  depends ;  it  has  taught  man¬ 
kind  once  more  the  cruel  lesson  that  strength  alone,  and  not 
law,  can  give  them  security ;  it  has  placed  all  the  smaller  states 
of  continental  Europe  at  the  mercy  of  three  or  four  colossal 
emj)ircs ;  and  it  has  compelled  even  these  empires  to  augment 
their  immense  military  establishments,  and  to  press  their  whole 
adult  male  jwpulation  into  the  ranks  of  their  armies.  Great 
indeed  must  be  the  advantages  and  jwlitical  results  of  the  new 
system  to  be  established  by  the  Prussian  anns,  which  can  com¬ 
pensate  mankind  for  these  positive  evils.  But  what  are  these 
results  ?  Let  us  try  them  by  a  single  test. 

Hostilities  commenced  in  the  Elbe  Duchies  because  it  was 
not  to  be  endured  by  the  German  nation  that  two  small  pro¬ 
vinces,  in  which  the  Gennan  race  pre|)onderated,  should  be  cut 
off  from  the  German  Fatherland,  and  governed  by  a  foreign 
sovereign.  To  win  these  Duchies  back  to  Germany,  the  Danish 
Monarchy  was  dismembered,  a  solemn  treaty  was  broken,  and 
Prussia  has  now  settled  the  question  by  annexing  them  to  her 
own  dominions.  But  the  very  same  operations  which  accom¬ 
plished  this  object,  have  produced  contrary  results  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  Gennany.  There,  too,  are  German 
Duchies  and  Gennan  provinces,  inhabited  by  eight  millions  of 
Germans,  including  the  first  of  German  capitals,  and  identified 
with  the  whole  current  of  German  history.  Is  it  credible  that 
the  Duchies  of  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia,  the  Tyrol,  &c.,  have 
been  ejected  from  the  German  State,  by  the  very  same  policy 
used  to  bring  the  Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  into  it  ? 
The  Treaty  of  Nikolsburg  has  in  fact  dismembered  Germany, 
and  consigned  these  important  German  provinces  to  form  part 
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ot‘  a  iiionai'chy,  now  expressly  excluded  from  Germany  and 
linked  to  those  non-(Jerman  elements  which  numerically  i)rc- 
ponderate  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  They  are  now,  in  fact, 
the  German  appendages  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and 
BohomLo.  At  the  same  time  the  independent  States  of  South 
Germany,  too  large  t»»  be  absorl>ed  by  Ih-ussia,  but  too  weak 
to  stand  alone,  are  left  to  form  a  pretended  confederacy  with¬ 
out  the  j)ossibility  of  its  duration.  In  other  words,  all  that 
could  add  to  the  j)aramouut  force  of  Prussia  has  been  seized 
and  incorj)orated  by  her ;  but  the  remainder  of  Germany  has 
been  deprived  of  its  former  constitution,  without  even  the 
liberty  to  form  new  combinations.  These  considei'ations  suffice 
to  demonstrate  that  the  terms  of  the  recent  treaty  of  peace  are 
insincere  and  incomplete.  Germany  cannot  be  really  oue,  until 
North  and  South,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  Vienna,  ^lunich, 
and  Stutgard,  as  well  as  Berlin,  Dresden,  and  Hanover,  have 
a  fair  and  equal  share  ot  national  rights;  and  ere  that  end  be 
acc«)mplished  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  may  have  to  make 
the  same  sacrifices  to  the  ]K)pular  cause,  which  it  has  recently 
exacted  from  the  allies  it  has  betrayed  and  the  adversaries  it 
has  conquered. 


No.  CCLV.  trill  be  published  in  January  1867. 
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